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y GIVE. this little book a preface, to apprize my 
reader, that jt is not merely an abſtract. of others, 
vritten on the ſame. ſubject. (tho; they, are often men» 
ioned in it) but ſuch an actual ſurvey as. the title 
romiſes, and he himſelf, may take if he, pleaſes 3 
eſigned not only to aſſiſt ſtrangers i in their ſearches 
ter what is curious. herez. but to make the inhabi- 


ants ſenſible, that many, things are ſo, which they A | 


ay have ſeen over, hi Dye, nee OT, 
them. Cade | 112 $3" 


TE : 


A pocket weigh may W ee theſs 8 
others of greater bulk and expenee, tho? it 

ae ee e i . 
In 1640 the eminently learned = labarioua Mr. 
Filkam Somner publiſhed the hiſtory and antiqui- 
5 of Canterbury, his native place, in quarts," || //* 
This Mr, Nicholas Battely, vicar of Beakſbbrn, 
x * in 170 , ne ſome” EY Mr. 
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; bas 3 and embelliſed with views of th 


©. 


| A &. 
Somner, deſigned for a fecond edition, ſome others 
of his own, and a A e which Roe] it to 
a folio. TS : 
ln 1726 Mr. Dart of Greenvich gave a ale 
tion of our cathedral, in folio, with many curiom 
views of the church and monuments, engrayed by 
Mr. Cole, with the epitaphs and tranflations of 
them ; ſuch as they are, The plates fell into the 
hands of Mr. Hildyard of York, who having mot 
of thoſe belonging to Mr. Drake's hiſtory of that cx 
 thedral, publiſhed them together, to the number c 
. with ; an abridgement of the hiſtories for which 
they were engraved,” Printed for W. Sandby in 
Fleet ret, 175 5. This book ſells for about fi 
teen Shillings : Þ does Mr. Dart s. 
| Beſides theſe an ' hiſtorical deſcription in 8vo. of on 
cathedral was publiſhed about two years ago, t 
.compiler of which has confiried his views to the 
church and precinct only, and filled almoſt half hi 
book with epitaphs and tranſlations: Theſe 1 Have 
omixted not only to keep my more extciifive de 
ſign within compaſs,” but for other _—_ Whic 
wil appear in page 117, and 143. 99 6p” FAC 
The plan is a contraction of that publiſhes 
William and Henry Doidge in 17523 enidiag | 
cording ta the alterations which have been rad” 
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0 iſt "> 
te church of Sr. Andrew, the demoliſhed condute 
jt Archbiſhop Abbot, and the north profpe& of St. 
oguſtine's monaſtery, When my reader is told, 
hat the expence of engraving this atone amounted” 
to more than would buy a dozen of the folios by 


lefeat the deſigivof making this book a cheap one 3 
owever, a view of Chrift-church-gate is added, 
not only as what has never bern dune before, but 
a the drawing, which was made ſome yeats ago, 
hows better what an artiſt py On 
than the gate itſelf does in its preſent ſtate, [? 
Zeſides theſe plates, cha ende nen be e 
publiſhed an abridgement of Battety-s Antiquirates 
Rutupinæ, in Engliſh, has favoured me with: that 
his frontiſpiece, with liberty to make ſuch als 


(page 193) and if it is not be r 
| pfficiently fo for this purpoſe. 
In conſulting authors, an 
xcounts inconfitent with my obſervations, I have 
made no ſeruple to differ from them, Whether 
nonkith writers: or modern ' ones, but bave own 
hy reaſons for doing ſo; Hoping that any who, 
Pan think fit to criticize on me, will do it with 

| Foes: and When 1 mention'evideyon ene 


lat 


Dart or Sandby, he will ſee that many plates would 


trations as may illuſtrate the advice I have given to 1 
thoſe, who would make the little tour of out coaſt; 
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otherxwiſe engaged, till E could hardly tell what bad 
P paſſed it: But my memory I thank God, is pretty 

good, and ſome of my ſtiends, who thought it pity 
my obſervations ſhould be forgotten, as ſoon as | 
am like to be fo, have not ovly, verified, them b 
. walks taken on purpoſes: but by adding ſuch ci 
_ rious:'ontnof theo, ag I was, ill. capable of mak 
ing in che mere active part of my life. Thus far, 

therefore, my reader is a gainer by my infirmities. 
189 he is alſolby the hindrances L have, mentioned, 
Which have given me time and opportunity, fince 
moſt of my werk was printed off, to read Geryzs 


:” en. 85 will appear | in ap. 
. pendix. 


| copelußans han- 1 haye been able: to form; if iN 
point cut canyi thing to them, which without my 


moſt of my conjectures 1 as ſtill to be 
ſeen, either balieve that I haye repreſented then 
fairly, or examine them wich their own. eyes. Not 
that I offer this. as 4: faultleſs petformance; old ag: 
and gout have been gteat hindrances to that. Some: 
times I have not been able to hold a pen for weeks 


or months together: ſometimes the preſs has peer 


me SS a. ——_ „* a LA 1 
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in the Decem Scriptores, and to correct what I have 
d, pagec423 of our Butter market from Mr. Som- 


ait C1 Ai 03 dun en Bhs 


If any hints 1 give lead the curioys to happie 


n 12 would have, Went! by/apy,jeviF de 


RT: © & | dente 


C +) 
dences I produce, I correct errors in thoſe, who have 
treated on this ſubje&tbeforgzme (the moſt approved 
of which have made ſome, miſtakes). 1, ſhall not, 
think my labour loſt; ; if any little anecdotes T have 
thrown in from my own memory, or. that of others, | 
ire received as embelliſhments of a dry ſubject, 
that is the reaſon of my giving them: If any 2 
a Jeſt of them i Canterbury arizs, fuct"they cer. 


tainly are, an no cxtraorditnby hog ve yg is required 
to find that ouf. n 


Wir of this kind may Kreft rhenflvey with fy 
title page, aud laugh at my undertaking the office 


of a guide and companion, if fhey are told. I have, 
been confined to my bed and my chair for fone 


years paſt, and they are heartily welcome to be as: 
arch on me as they pleaſe”; "the Pleaſure T have for: ; 
merly enjoyed i in that character gives me pleaſure ſill. 5 
to think of, and (tb bortowe Hint from, one of our, - 
beſt poets) - A - E 1113 $66! bes 2291 ffud TD 
h limbs, tho they are lame, I find 
Have put no fetters on my mind.” + 
That, God be prais ir stil at liberty, and rejoices 5 
at the thoughts of a little ramble.—A good natured . | 
reader will indulge this faficy in an old man. On 
ſuch a one I gladly wait to theutmoſt of ny ability: 
Let us then ſet out upon our imaginary walk without 
vir delay, and I Ropes it will prove an entertaining one, 
1 857 ME ASURES 
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HE until * viſits Gunterburys and is 
curious to ſee what is worthy of notice -herey 
may be glad of a pocket companion to attend 
him ir his walks, as well as to let him know 
beforehand what entertainment ſuch. Volke may afford 
him. & m 7x firs © ©” 


94 2 


Ik huſbandry and agriculture are his ft cnn exten 
five * hop-gardens, and the management of them, may 


eee $109 


comes from any of the counties "which, 'have/ po o ſuch 
plantations. 5 
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In 1773 the hop-duty of the whole kingdom — 8 185 10d. 
ef which the eaſtern diviſion of Kent paid at Canterbury 1097371. Ka 6d. the. 
weſtern at Rocheſter 14,9581. 58. 4d. 
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. — KAR, are more fo, Ke Gantetbury 
wicked his for many yenrs been in great requeſt among 
a knitters, and is ſo ſtill, but moſt of the woo! our country 
_  preduces is bought up.and wrought in other parts; ſome 
| indeed is combed Bere, und fome brodffbt from 2.ondon 
4 prepared for ſpinning, to be ſent, when ſpun, into the 
counties more conſiderably engaged in the hoſiery way, the 
Canterbury yarn and worſted being excellent for their 
purpoſe. But our * Ik-weavers are certainly worth his 
Vviſiting, not only "the beauty of their works, and the 
5 curious contrivances of the looms for making them in 
uch perfection, but becauſe the clearneſs of the air it 
an advantage our weavers have over thoſe of Spital- 
fields, in 2 of ſuch colours as ſuffer * the ſmobe 


. UT EST TH.: 
3 * or archite Fete K ourite Nane 
bere he will have s more ample geld-40 gange n. 

They who ſtay but an hour or two in Canterbury, 


ernie chuſe to ſes our venerable thedral : It will 
take more time to viſit the ruins of St. Auguftine's mo- 


_waſivry» od the lizele church of St. Martin withput,ou 
walls. Theſe, and ſome other partigulars I ſhall feat 
"of: heres may help to cmplay thoſe bqurs to his ſatigfac- 
ee which he does 595 chuſe to ſpend at his Inn. | 


Dios yam 24% dat no $3369 Go Jed 0 
» Sill-weaving was brought into England by Ge 
2 fled from the perſecution. of the dat" Edward VI. and 
Us 


Elizabeth's time, atid were firſt” ſettled at Canterbury. Mary French 
= baue bern e the/cruplty. of, Lewis. XIV. and, 2 


d from hence-to Spital-fields, whoſe deſcen- 


eon, come down at our ele gion to vote 
dne 363 1d üs MOT 5010 
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ry Of the Situations Antiquity, and e of ca 


0 ee lies in Mato or deg. 17 min. N. 
he longitude 1 degree and 1 5 min. . from Green- 
wich oþſervatory* 

It is ſeated in a pleaſant valley abont a mile wide, 
between hills of moderate height and eaſy aſcent, with 
be! fine ſprings rifing from them; beſides which the tiver 
| Stour runs through ! it, whoſe firenhs by often dividing 
and meeting again, water it the more plentifully, and 
forming iſlands of various ſizes, in one of which the 
be weſtern part of our city ſtands, make the air good and | 
the ſoil rich, Such a ſituation could hardly want inha- 
bitants, while theſe parts had any inhabitants at all; 
nor was any ſpot more likely to unite numbers in . 
ing a neighbourhood, or a city, than one ſo well ues 
in pared by nature for defence and ſituation 
This perhaps 1 is the moſt authentic voucher, in favor 


10- 
* of their opinion, who make it a city almoſt 900 years 
* before the coming of our Saviour Chriſt. 


* Tokens of this high antiquity are hardly to be found, 1 
- WW unleſs Druids beads, and the antient braſs weapons eal- Þ 
led Celts, which have been dug up hereabouts. may be 
looked on as ſuch; but of Roman remains we have 
abundance. For beſide gates of their building, to be 1 
taken notice of in the walk, other of their remains are 
diſcovered, by digging from time to time; as moſaic 1M 
and other pavements. curious earthen ware and coins 
innumerable, ſome preſerved in 8 — others ſold 
to the goldſmiths and braziers. 

It is highly probable, that the Roman. at their firſt 
+ J arrixal in Britain, found Canterbury a place of conſe» *1Ii 
4 B 2 | quence 8. = 
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tude af Barrows or burying places of the old Romans there, ſeyer 
have been open'd, and ſom e things of great value dug up lately, - 


[ 4 ] 
quence; They ſeem even to have formed a latin name 
for it from the language of the inhabitants ; the Duro- 
vernum of Antoninus's Itinerary, their Dorobernia and 
other names of like ſound, being naturally enough de- 
rived/ from the Britiſh Durwhern, ſignifying the ſwift 


ſtream which runs by and through it. | 


Cantuaria (a name perhaps of later date) and Canter. 

bury may as eaſily be derived from the Engliſh Saxon 

Cantwarabyrig, the city of the men of Kent. 
Theſe names, and that of Caer Kent, the city of 


Kent, are the earlieſt we meet with, and if Caer or Cain 


ſignified a walled town, when ours was diſtinguiſhed by 
that title, there is little room to doubt its being ſo before 
the arrival of the Romans in our Iſland. 


CAP. 
Of the City Walls and Gates. 
AS I to bring my traveller from Dover, as we 


come over Barham Down * I ſhould take notice 
to him of the remains of the Roman encampment there, 


and the Watling- ſtreet, or via Originaria their military 
Way extending from Dover to Weſt Cheſter ; and, in- 
ſtead of turning off as the common road does within 2 


quarter of a mile of Canterbury, keep ſtill on this Wat- 
ling-ftreet, and enter the city through Ridingate, after 


ſhowing him that the Roman gate here had two conti- 
guous arches, turned with the large and thin bricks of 
- thoſe times, remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen ; but 
the ground has been ſo raiſed, that the top of a ſtone 
peer from which one of thoſe arches ſprung, is but 


* Barham Down. ſome have ſuppoſed to have been called ſo from the multi- 
which 
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31 T 
breaſt high from the 762d, and the arch itſelf ede uu 
to give the neceſſary height, to the preſent gate wa hat 
conſtruction. 2 Wr rs. * 
Within it at forty Feet weſt, on a ſquare't foakin the 
wall, w. WAS the date 1686 and below, the letters I. E. N 
for John Eaſday Mayor, whoſe public ſpirit Mr. Som- 
ner mentions very honourably for this repair of the city” 
wall at bis great coſt, though a man but of indifferent 
eltate, in hopes of ſetting a good erample. But this 
hint is lately ſtolen 21 and his example never like. 
ly to be followed. 1 N hs 
Two or three hündred yards from thence is 7 Daniſh 
mount, giving | its name to the, mator * from whence ' 
we haye à pleaſant pr oſpect of che city and the cbuntry 
round about it. It is commonly called Dubgil'or Dane 
john hill, ſome ſuppoſe froth beet thrown'up by John | 
a Dane, ot ders from the French word Pete 1 Don- 
geon, a high tower in old fortifications: This, and 
we two ſmaller mounts not far from it, are looked on as; 
ice works of the Danes when they beſieged out city in 
re, King Ethelbert's time. The ay! wall was. Nee 
ry Ml carried Tound o as to take it in bit h one for a pa 
46 of its defence, e r . Bo . * 
21 Not far from hence mood Wirte geg in our way 
at- to the caſte; within the bounds of Which! Is the — 
ter ſeſſion - houſe, rebuilt 17 30. + Here \ we ſee the old ate 
ti- of Worchgate, of the ſame ſtructure as Riding Fate ap 85 
of ll pears to have been, but with, f only, ugh 15 | 
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More of this when we:come to deſcribe the caſtle, u 
che welt of which is the way. from Wincheap 10, Cant. 

freer, by apoſtern in St. Mildred's church-yard, when 
2 branch of, the river enters the chy through a, breit 
in the wall. The other hranch after ſome wind. 
ing, approaching the river again, becomes an addition 
defence-to\the city as far as Weſtgate and farther, as in Wl 
the plan. To thc aim & nat. $74; ; 3 15 . ſ 

Thie will alſo ſhew-leyergl other breaches in the wall WW" 

hereabout, which a ſtranger may ae e a 


0 
8 


3 0 beſieger wou'd hardly chuſe to make his approaches 
where the city was doubly defended by the river. 8 


0 farisfy-his curiobry I ſhall inform bim, that on ls 
Ebriſtmas ,Jay 1648 Michael Page, the pyrjtanica 
Mayor,, by. abuſipg thoſe who, were going to obſerve it 
the feſtival. at church, raiſed ſome tumults which, were iſ 

with difficulty appeaſed by Sir William Man, Alder- . 
Man Sabine, and Mr . Lovelace a lawyer, | On this the li 
committee of the county ſent forces in form to attack ſth 

05 the city, Who though they | heard by the way all was be 


quiet, choſe to, march in as conquerors, and finding the 
Fee 290k them own and burned them, ,threy Man 
4 - down part of the wall, and committed many to priſon W. 
. pon ſulpicign, among which were the three, peace- Mo 
7. 5 0 74 6666 Iii Inet 
men. Ade hiſtory of iadependeney, printed that Min 
; year,; tells this more at large. 1 ; 2 : * 5 of 
* 1 Ine ie 94 the- done 
+ +, Weſtgate, dhe next ve come to, is the largeſt and tu. 


| beſt ballt o any the city has, and though plain, makes len 
| + very handſome appearance, ſtanding between two lofty Nn. 
and ſpacious round towers, founded in the river at the lat 

| Weſtern-corners, embattled, portculliſed, * and mgche- 
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e Wl collated, * and a bridge of two arches over the weſtern 
ere branch of the Stour at the foot of it. " | 
ch This gate has alſo the advantage of ſtanding open to 
1. z very long and wide ftreet, being on the road to Lon- 
nal don, both for thoſe who travel by land, and ſuch as go 
in by Whitſtable fix or ſeven miles off, and take their paſ- 
ſage on board the hoys, which ſail every week or oftner, 
all with ſuch heavy and bulky lading as would come too 
nk dear by land- carriage. 

les This gate is now the city priſon, both for Ads and 
criminals, with a large and high pitched room over the $ 
on {gateways and others in the towers. The way up to 
cal chem is through a grated cage in the gate level with the 
rve ſtreet, where the priſoners, who are not more cloſely 
ere coufined, may diſcourſe with paſſengers, receive their 
er- alms, and warn them (by their diſtreſs) to manage their 
the liberty and property to the beſt advantage, as well as to 
ack {MWitbank God for whatever ſhare of thoſe bleſſings he has 
vas ¶ beſtowed on them. 

the Archbiſhop Sudbury is recorded as builder of this gate, 
ew and of the wall called the long wall, which runs north- 
ſon Nward from it a great way with the river parallel to the 
ce- ¶ ſoot of it, till at an angle of each, it turns off round a 
nat mall meadow to a mill where it divides again, and one 
. . Wof the branches approaching the wall near a poſtern 
turns eaſtward as in the plan, and ſoon receives that 
channel which entering the city at St. Mildreds, makes 
this weſt part of Canterbury an iſland, and ran till very 
lately under three port culliſed arches of uncommon 


* This is another old defence, being a parapet carried from tower to tower, 
ſtone brackets projecting from the wall between them, ſo as to leave holes 
through which the defendants might pour down ſcalding water or other an- 


without being themſelves expoſed to danger or view. - 
; . -contiruttion 


oyances on thoſe who ſhould attempt to force or fire the portcullis or gate, 4 


1 
| 
oY 
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conftruftion, above which the old wall afforded the only 
dryſhod communication between the eaſt and moſes 

parts of the city when the river overflowed its banks at 
King's-bridge in High-ftreet : but this wall was ſuffered 
to run to ruin, the way above it was ſtopped up ſome 


years ago, and in widening the paſſage over King's. 
bridge in 1769 ſomebody found out it would be good 
economy to demoliſh thoſe curious arches, as the ma- 
terials might perhaps ſave ſome expence in' the ney 
work, the experiment therefore was tried accordingly, 


From this new breach the wall goes (as in the plan) 
to Northgate on the road to Reculver and Thanet, 
over which 18 a church of uncommon length and narrow- 
neſs, which takes its name from the gate. At this gate 
the Mayor and Corporation uſed to receive the King in 
their formalities, when he paſſed through, after land- 
ing in the iſle of Thanet, from foreign parts, and pre- 
ſent him the Keys; but the gates are now taken away. 
Next to this, Eaſtward, was Queningate of which i 
part of the Roman arch may yet be diſcovered on the 


outſide of the wall. Mr Somner ſays, it was named 
from Queen Bertha, going through it to perform her de- 


yotions at St. Martins, as Ethelbert did at St. Pancrace, 


Near this is a poſtern, open'd occaſionally for the 
convenience of the Deanry and ſome of the Prebendal 
houſes : Queningate-lane- withia the wall from North. 


| gate to Burgate, being become part of the Cathedral 
precinct, by 4p of King Henry II. confirmed by 


ing Henry IV, 


This poſtern is over er againſt the front gate of St. Au. 
ſtines Monaſtery; as Burgate, to which we come next 


is to the Cemetery gate of it, to be ſpoken of in itt 


EO 
Burgat 


| 5 „„ TT „ | 
Burgate is on the road to Sandwich, Deal, and the il 
Downs; new built, ſays Somner, about 1475, with the 
names of John Franingam, John Netherſole, and Ed- 
mund. Minot upon it, as principal benefactors to de 
work; but they are not legible from the ground. 
From hereabout the wall has been ſtrengthened by 4 
bank of earth caſt up to the height where the defendants 
ſtood, which firſt appears in the garden of the third Pre- 
bendal-houſe, and ſlopes to the level: of the ſtreet at 
Burgate, riſing again on the oppoſite fide of the way, and 
in the ſame manner at St. George's toward Ridingate; 
and here it has the name of little Dungil, and thus far 
is incloſed between the parapet (where that remains 
ſtanding) on one hand, and houſes or walls on the other, 
into the gate and Watling-ftreet: but here it ceaſes to 
d- be ſo, the pärapet being moſtly ruinous, as is part ß 
the wall itſelf, on the outſide, and an open field of ſome 
breadth within (as in the plan) ell we come to the e 
way at Wincheap gap. | 
St. George's-gate * is alſo called Nowingdin, ala gives 
that name to the ward in which it ſtands, as do the. other 
five gates to theirs reſpectively. It is built in imitation 
of Weſtgate, as Mr. Somner obſerves, and fortified'in the - 
ſame manner; but when he ſays, Burgate was alſo porteul- 
aa oy. he. ſeems miſtaken, for there is no e of 5 
UW The reaſon. of this name Newingate, I hope. to account 1 
for when I come to it again, but now haften toconclude KM 
this chapter of walls and gates, with ſome general obſerva" BM 
: thine concerning the ane e and extent of | 
u- them, | 


ext; „ Weſtgate, hi and St. e if 
1 iti Juxon on them, with thoſe of the Archbiſhoprick to which he ſucceeded | 
the reſtoration, He therefore ſeems to have repaiced the n * here by 
epa, . * 


_ P IS Petco no na — 
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N have already obſerved that as Caer Kent was the name 
of dur city before the arrival of the Romans in Britain, it 
is highly probable they found it fortified with a wall, and 
full as probable, that if it was not ſo when the Romans 
- _ built gates to it, they alſo added walls, but few of their re- 
Mains appeat, except ſome near the caftle, about St. Mil- 

 dred's, and thoſe old- Bates, which are rue rn their 
work. 

e preſent walls are of chalk, faced ani lined with 
mint, except the few Roman remains already mentioned, * 
mud chat part of like maſenry pulled down in 1769, + to- 
wand che itmproyementof King's-bridge, The thickneſs (by 
meaſures taken breaſt high at the poſtern) by St. Mildred 

and that near the three ruined arches, is about fax feet, and 

the parapet and batilements well coped with maſons work 

of hard ſtone, as were the tops and loopholes, of twenty-one 
{quaze; or ſemicircular towers, built at proper places, to 
command the ditch, which was 1 fo feet wide, as Mr. Sonr 
ner ſays, moſt diſtinguiſhable from Queningate poſtern to 

' thecaftle, The whole meaſurement of the wall, as taken 
by Thomas Ickham, in the time of Henry III. amounted to 
more than 4 mile and three quarters; but W. and Henry 
3 m * Mr, Doidge's account per- 


| e 0 WER ENG RE RING, 

been ſlopped by a courſe of Roman brick quite through the wall, ſtill-to be 

* Seen.” ee eee ee Bans PER 

| | arch over the window, | Went ! 

| +. The facing of the. wall from tower to wm without Weſtgate, in of ſquare 

2 Hones, as is the lining of it from tower to tower at that part of the thre 
„„ fg nada LEE 
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name Rutupiz might gnify both. 3 channel was probably” the Fundus 
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Of the CASTER) os 5 


18 what we now call the caſtle, boy 1 
ance of Rotman antiquity, yet that the Romans had 
a caſtle here can hardly be doubted; if we conſider; that 
four of their Caſtra Riparenſia (as Mr, Somner calls their 
ſeveral forts on our coaſt) are within a few hours march of 
our city. Dubris Dover] aceording to Antoninus 's Itine- 
rary, at fourteen of their miles about South Eaſt. Portus 
Lemanus $[Lymne, or rather Stutfal eaſtle] about South at 
ſirteen. Portus Ritupis 1 [Richborough] about Eaſt, at 
welbe, and Regulbiue & [Reculver] abour North, ele 


* Dover, where the Vis Oe begin is f yall known = 6 aca, 
father deſcription here. | 

+ Stutfal caftle, con containing bon ccdel of ground, e We key tus 
ſhips might be moored to iron rings, fill in the” all tete, but ——_— 
her of lk hg fil eee 5 
of land below the range of hills it once.w 1 Ind to 
this we owe Romney and Walland mares, e fine mutton, and excel 
lent wool, The Via-ftrata, or Stone-ftreet, om hence is eee 
eviſhable for ſeveral miles between this and Canterbury. of 

t Qf Richborough - caſtle-walls. are remaining | three . de erg 
and they probably would bave been more ſo, or quits deſtroyed, for the paving TS 
Sandwich, but their firmneſs made'the comtzatory fick of their Land The 
Roman way from hence is not eafily}foundz but Dr, Harrig, in his hiſtory: of 
Kent, gives an account of his traving it pretty ſucceſsfully. _ | * 935 

 Reculver is called nine miles from Canterbury, and no Raman, Way to be 
ſeen between them; but that 22 a place of 3 ee 
by multitudes of coins and other curi rious pieces of Roman antiquity, difcavered 
by the ſeas waſhing away the walls of the caſtle, arid the remains of whatever 
buildings might have been near it; among which perhaps yas the palace of the 
Saxon Kings, who when Ethelbert had given his ut Canterbury to St, Augdftinid, 
kept their court here. When the channel Wantſum, between Thanet and the 
main, was ſea, as. the Swale, which makes Shepey an fand, is row; Rjckbs- , 
rough and Reculyer caſtles commanded the two mouths of it, and the plural 
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nine of our miles. And three of their military ways me 
here, where the chief of them (the Watling: ſtreet) croſſe, 
the river Stour. 

As this - muſt have been the moſt convenient fituatiog 
for the reſidence of the Comes Littoris Saxonici, the 
Count of the Saxon ſhore, whoſe particular buſineſs it wa 
to fix garriſons upon the ſea coaſt in places convenient, and 
who had the command of 2200 foot and horſe for that pur. 
poſe, as Mr. Camden ſays, reaſon itſelf will tell us, an 

| officer of ſuch rank and conſequence, at ſuch a poſt, wouli 

have a fortified quarter for himſelf and his command, while 

the Romans kept their footing here; though it is not mei- 

tioned. in the hiſtory of the Daniſh invaſions, between 

three and four hundred years after the Romans had left 

Britain. By that time their military diſcipline might have ch 

been forgot, and their caſtles run to ruin; if ours here wa on 

in no condition to reſiſt thoſe deſtroyers, there could be no kn 

occaſion to mention it, and in ſuch ſcenes of horror and Pac 

> military diſcretion, it is no wonder if hiſtory is imperfed, mi 
ce ecially in thoſe days of ignorance and barbarity. 

I! be preſent building appears to have been the keep of eon 

donjon of a fortreſs within which it ſtood, and of which 

the bounds are ſtill diſcoverable, like that at the caftles offfof i 

Dover, Rochefter, and the white tower at London, andMire 

as it is built in much che ſame ſtyle 3 n may beſemp 

about the ſame age. Well 

Mr. Somner's opinion is, that it was built before theſſpott 

conqueſt,” becauſe Dooms-day-book mentions the conque- 

781 ert fr Canterbury caſtle by exchange, made with ion 


Rutupinus, the bed of thoſe oyſters ſo. much admired at Rome, The inground 
oyſters of the Swale are no leſs ſo at preſent in Holland, from whence ſhips come 
and lie near Feverſham during the fiſhing ſeaſon, contracting for all they cat 
get, to the value of ſome thouſand pounds in a year, ſo that it is not eaſy fo 
dur own people to have them for their money, 


B 2 the 


1 
therefore that Canterbury had a caſtle at his arrival, and 
was not ſtanding at the time of his exchange, does not ap- 


any better grounds on which to determine its antiquity, 


reſemble it: In one circumſtance (whether very particu- 
lar, I cannot ſay) it agrees with thoſe of Dover and Ro- 


is ſeen from the weſt fide, where the wall is ruinous— 
That in the keep of Dover being in a dark corner was 
walled up many years ago, to prevent accidents, That 
at Rocheſter is alſo ſtopped up at ſome depth, and ours 
choaked up with rubbiſh; whether there ever was ſuch a 


val one at the white Tower of London perhaps cannot be 
known, but in one of the corners of that, is a very ca- 


Wpacious ciſtern kept filled from the Thames by the water- 
nill at Traitors-bridge. . 

The yards and dykes about the caſtle, Mr. Battely ſays, 
ontain four acres and one rood of land. The plan ſhows 
phat could be traced of the old fortreſs i in 1752 but ſome 
of its walls are lately taken down to prevent the miſchief 


mployed on this occafion,, theſe outworks were never ſo 
otten, while that remains firm as a ſolid ſtone. - 
Through this caſtle-yard and Worthgate, already men- 
ioned, was once the communication between Caſtle-ftreet 
n Canterbury, and Wincheap without it, a ſuburb longer 
TChilham, Aſhford, and the Weald of Kent. This ſuburb 


urious enough to go to it by Wincheap gap, he will then 


the Archbiſhop- and Abbot of St. Auguſtine's; tis plain 
that he got poſleſhon of it, but whether this tower was or 
pear from what that record ſays, nor perhaps ſhall we find 


than the compariſon between this and others which moſt 


cheſter, in having a well from the top of the tower; this 


hreatened by their fall, for by the account of a workman 


Peil built as the tower itſelf, being become rubbiſhy 2 


han the plan has room for, and the road to Chartham, 


8 well built, and of a good breadth, and if my ſtranger is ; 


ſee - 


—— — — 
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ſee the full dimenfions of this fine old gate, preſerved by 
Dr. Gray's rr the moſt entire ee in the 
3 

We are now got into hd ſaburbs, with an account of 
which # ſhall begin another chapter, reſerving that of the 
2 cathedral for the ſequel of this little treatiſe, 


f CHAP IV. 
Of the SUBURBS. 


His of Wincheap hav little obſervable in it, except 


* * 
5 
# % 


chat the city liberty, after being interrupted by the 
ſite of the caſtle, begins here again, extending on one fide 


of the way, as in the plan; the other (beyond the ex- 
tent of it) is bounded by the wall of St. Jacob's hoſpital. 


Here are alſo ſome alms-houſes built by Mir. Harris in 
1126, ſor five poor families. 
Going from Wincheap Eaftward without th city wall 


we ſee the two little mounts mentioned in page g. behind 
one of which is a range of buildings, once outhouſes to 


the old capital manſion of Dane John. 
Proceeding hence toward Ridingate we paſs by a little 


TLluſter of buildings, called Rodau's town, and ſoon arrive 


at Watling-ftreet with houſes on the North fide of it, till 
we come to a corner; where at a turning to the left from 


the antient hi ghway, the preſent road leads by Oaten-hill, þ 


into the city through St. George?s-gatez at this turning 


ſtood the nunnery of St. Sepulchre, | the pres of whack: 


are All to be ſeen, but the houſe not ſo. 


_ ® The hoſpital of St. James gr St. Jacob, tor leprous women, Mr. Lamban 


Cavs, was built by Queen Eleanor, wife to Henry III; Mrs Somner ſhows that it 


was founded ſooner, and under the proteQtion of the prior gnd convent- of. 
Chrifſtchorch ; he gives a little hiſtory of it, and ſays its clear revenue u 


70 46l. 6s. 3d. 1 
4 Where malefactors, convicted by ewr city of capital WIE! are executed. 


1 St. 'Sepulthre's nunnery, Mr. Sormner ſays, was: founded- by Archbjdbop' 


— and was 2 corporation, 3 of a lady Prioreſs and five _ 
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Eaft of St. Segulchre, on the road to Dover, is St, 3 
rence, (che ſeat of the heirs of the family of Rogke), 
mentioned by 'Somner as in the ſuburbs. of Canterdg 


1 e do it Sha Rr nor within the 


<> Fo 


or 
This was 4505 an 52005 for wa ned by 0. 
the ſecond abbox of St. Avguftine's of. char name, 80 
14472 that If any. profeſſed mont of that monaſtery,” 
ſhould. be infected wih any, contagious diſeaſe, dat 
abgye all the leprofy* ſo, that he could not, without N 
jndice or ſcanda} ſtay within its precin&s, he ſnoula h 
as, well provided for here, as thoſe ho lived. in the ma- 
naſtery. The governor of this (called Cuſtos Hoſpitalis). * 


a vas always one of the monks. of St. Auguſtine's abbey,” 

Return we from henge to St. George's or N 
l alter obſervig that this part of the {uburbs is well zu:, 
| 


babited and furniſhed: with fo ſeyeral good ſhops; proceed- 
„ing north ward, with the city wall an our left hand, e WW 
ſoon arrive at Burgate, oppoſite to which is the demi: - 5 _ 
ter gate of St. Auguſtine's monaſtery (which will make 
„ chapter by itſelſ) Church-fireer being bet ween them, 


m black nuns, fo called from the colour of their habits a6 veils, . One bt s 


+ vn Elisabeth Barton,” called the Holy Maid of: Kent, in King Henzy the 

VIIl's time, sho being tutpred by ſome monks, pretended to inſpiration, 1M 
Ng prophefied deſtruction to thoſe who were opening a way to the reformation-z | 
ch: for this he and ſe: is of her accomplices ſuffered death, among whom was 


Richard Dering, the cellecat of the cathedtal monuſtery; and Hugh Rich, guars: 
an of the Fragciſcans,' fix others of them were puniſhed by Ane and i eee 
formeng, The revenue of this nunnery at the diſſolution,” was 291. 128. 3 00. 
Whether it Was Yedicated 1 to St. Laurence, in allufion to the diftemper 2 
may, be diſcuſſed by thofe who think lepreſy and breaning or burning avere the, 
\d names of that d.ſeaſe,, which i ow, more faſhionable 24.2 French one 
Becket, in the Philoſophical Tranfaftions no. 365, has produced a grea, 
any curious reaſons to prove it was ſo, and even the inſtitution W 
"aS a GA IE one. | 5 


j 


3, of 
@ ume from ae church of St Paul, on on one fide 
it, "where. the aft males of the Knightly, family of 
Rooke are buried.” 
The high toad "to "Sandwich, Richborough, Eaft. 
Kent, and the Downs, was. carried in a ſtraight line 
from 'Byrgate through 'the ancient bürying⸗ place, till 


the monks of St. Auguſtine's contrived to get that with. 
im their walls, by tarning the road afide ts the borough 


of Longport, where between the houſes on the ſouth 
5 1 0 and the motiaſtery' wall on the nörth, it is of: 
: good breadth; and well inhabited, till we come 
19 the <hurch*Fard or burying⸗ ground of St. Pauls 


pariſh, and this adjoins, on its caſt fide, to the enclo- 


ſures and gardens of Barton - farm, 'now converted into 
D 4 Handfome manſion-houle. It was ſome yeats ago re- 
mafkable for its two very large batns; the tmaller of 
the two, Which was by the road fide, Ks been pulled 
down, and part of the other, but What remains is : 
curioſity; „both for the ſpaciouſneſs and ſtrength of the 
| building. Opp oſite to this the road recovers i its ſtraight 
courſe, at an LH In the monaſter) wall where an arch- 
eds Gal has been bricked up within theſe few years. 
A Vile farther eaft are alms houſes for four poor men 
and four: poor women, called Smith's hoſpital, from 
the name of the founder, who laid out. 15001; in pur 
chafing : an eſtate fot this and other charitable uſes. 
„Thus far haye we had the Wall of St. Auguftine' 
monaſtery on our left hand, bur here-it Atrikes off to 
the northward, oppoſite” to the corner houſe of St. Mar: 
; rip's-Kxeet,, 10 called from its pariſh, church Juſt by 
Which, on account of its — antiquitys: may 'by 
7 N n _ aa We * 
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. 1 
\ C H A P. V. 
Of St. MARTIN. CHURCH. 


HIS church 1s not ſeen from the road, but a turn- 
ing at the South Eaſt corner of the monaſtery ſoon 
brings us to it; it ſtands on the ſide of the hill, named 
from it, about a quarter and half quarter of a mile 
from the wall of the city. This and another church, 
where our cathedral now ſtands; are ſuppoſed to have been 
built by the Chriſtians of the Roman foldiery, in the ſe- 
cond century, and the time of Lucius the firſt Chriſtian 
King, who lived in 182, ſo that it is looked on as one 
of the oldeſt ſtructures of that kind, ſtill in conſtant 
uſe, now in the kingdom, and indeed nothing appears in 
the materials or architecture, to contradict this opinions 
for its walls ſeem to have been built (thoſe of the chan- 
cel at leaſt) entirely of Roman brick, and the ſtructure 
1s the moſt ſimple that 1s poſſible. 
If the church, built by thoſe Chriſtians in the Eaft part 
of the city, was larger and more magnificent - (as Mr. - 
Battely ſeems to believe,) this might tempt the ſavage | 
invaders to make a ruin of that, but they had no ſuch pro- 
vocation here. It is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
Queen Bertha might find it more convenient to pay her 
devotions in ſuch an obſcure chapel, than to get one, 
more ſuitable to her rank, erected, while her huſband, 
King Ethelbert, and his ſubjects, were idolaterss 
Here therefore was a Chriſtian church and cangrega- 
tion ſettled, with a Queen and her chaplain, Luidhards 
biſhop of Soiſſons, at the head of it, before St. Auguſ- 
tine and his monks made their appearance in England; 
and here (ſays Mr. Somner, from Bede) did he and his 
) fellow wed reſort to their Oey! at Wen firſt - 


Ren Laer di Calas Ain arrival, 
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arrival, by the licence of King Ethel bert in favour of hi 
Queen. 

At this place, he tells us alſo, was, for 349 years, the be 
of a Biſhop, who always remaining in the country, ſup. 
plied the place of the Archbiſhop, who for the moſt 
part followed the court, and that as well in governing 
the monks, as in performing the ſolemnities of the 

church, and exerciſing the authority of an Archdeacon, 
Mr. Battely diſputes this, for reaſons foreign to the de. 
ſign of this book; ſo I ſhall only add, that the font in 
this little church is itſelf deſerving ſome notice, as: 
venerable piece. of antiquity, and proceed on my walk, 


CHAP, VI. 


SUBURBS continued. 


ROM St. Martin's we may go with the monaſtery 
wall cloſe on our left hand through two or thre: 
pleaſant fields, called the North Holmes, to a lane, one 
end of which leads to Broad-ftreet, under that part oſ 
the wall, which incloſes both the city and the cathedral 
from Northgate to Burgate, and the other, going round 
the liberty of St. Gregory's priory, wilt bring us into 
Northgate-ſtreet, at the end of which is Jeſus hoſpital, 
more commonly called Boys's, from Sir John Boys} 


i the founder of it, who died in 1612, and whoſe moyu- 


ment we ſhall ſee i in the cathedral. 


* Sir John endowed this for eight poor men and four poor women, Viz. a Wat 
den, who has a houſe to himſelf, ſeven brothers, of whom one is cx Avic ., 
or porter, with 40s. addition to his ſalary, and four ſiſters; their apartmen!' 
form three ſides of a little ſquare on a bank cloſe by the ack frequented 10 
from Canterbury to Thanet, and the coaſt from thence to Hearn, The er- 
trance is by a gate four ſteps above the road in the middle of a dwarf wal, 
Which completes the ſquare, and gives the fraternity a near view of all tha 
paſſes, The warden and brothers uſually attend the cathedral ſervice in-gow!, 


every Sunday morning. The dean of Canterbury is perpetual maſter, Th 
* | is 
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This is near the extremity of the plan; farther on, 
and within the city liberty, is Barton-mill, on the river, 
a little way from the road. Some remains of flint- 
walls by the way ſide hither, and a chapel near the mill 
pretty entire, ſeem to ſhow here was once a.confidera- 
ble incloſure; but neither the Canterbury antiqua- 
rians, nor common tradition, give any hiſtory of it. 


7 Returning toward the city from hence, we have on our 
et hand a long range of buildings, with a paſſage thro” 
a the middle of it, into St. Gregory? s* priorx, founded by 


Archbiſhop Lanfranc, part of which is now ſtanding» 
but not à great deal, only one large room, unleſs the 
buildings by the ſtreet, may be locked on as the 
lodgings af the poor and fick, who were provided for 
there. Ihe ground belonging to its precinct is, as the 
en plan ſhows, almoſt entirely laid out in gardens for our 
ret I market. The chapel of St. Thomas (whoſe ruins axe 
one there) had over the door, at the weſt end of it, a hand- 
ol ſome old arch, which the Archbiſhop's leſſee : took down 
Ira Bi ſome years ago, to make a portal / to his own dwelling- 
ind houſe, at St. Thomas' s-hill; but that being ſold and 
nto I rebuilt, a curious gentleman in the country, by adapt- 


5 i gt. Gregory's was a large and handſome houſe of tone, bullt by Archbiſhop 
yu- Linfranc, in 1084, who added to it ſeveral dwellings, well contrived for the wants 
| and conveniences of thoſe: who ſhould. live there, with a ſpacious court adjoining, 
This palace (for ſo: Eather calls it) he divided into two parts, one for men la- 
va boring Inder various diſtempers, the other for -women-who had III health; 
1 WY providing them with food and cloathing at his own efpence, apptinting alſo 
ents officers and ſervants, who:ſhould by all means take care that nothing ſhould de 
rol WF wanting, and that the men and women ſhould be kept from communication with 
_ each other. He built alſo, on the oppoſite fide of the way, a church to the honour 
of St. Gregory, where he placed canons regular, who ſhould adminiſter ſpiritual . 
tha il <omfert and affiftance to the infirm people above mentioned, and take the care 
yas of their funerals, for which ke provided Wein wRk" fuch en income ras 
8 ſufficient, 7 


his 1 S2 hs | ; | * 4 
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ing the front of one of his out buildings to it, has pre. 

ſerved this piece of dune and added to the beautie, 
of his ſeat. 

Oppoſite to this priory is St. John's hoſpital, and the 

church dedicated to St. Gregory is now the chapel d 

that hoſpital, but both have ſuffered much ſince Mr. Som. 
ner and Mr. Battely deſcribed them; the bells having 
been ſold, the ſteeple and north iſle taken down, as were 
many of the old houſes, and ſmaller and leſs convenient 
ones ereRed in their room; a ſtone wall was alſo taken away, 

'which ſheltered the whole from the cold North Wet 

wind blowing over the river and the meadow land, 

which was pentiſed over head, and was called by the 
poor people their cloyſters, under which they uſed to 
walk, or fit, and converſe with each other on the benche;, 

Al this was done by way of i pac about 

thirty years ago. 

We now have nothing to attract our notice till wt: 
come to Northgate, except that we croſs a ſtreet paral- 
lel to the city wall, which on the right hand is con- 

tinued almoſt to the bank of the river, and on the leſt 
quite as far as the caſtle and St. Mildred's , poſtern, 

That part on the right hand is called Duck-lane, and 
leads to St. Radegund's bath, a fine ſpring, built ove! 
and fitted for cold bathing; the baſon or bath itſelf be- 
ing twenty feet long, eleven feet wide, and from thre: 
to four feet deep: A dwelling- houſe adjoins to it of mo 
dern ſtructure, but in altering a very antient one, fie 
the bath, ſome hollows or pipes were diſcovered, carrie 

1 along in the thickneſs of an old ſtone wall, which ſeemed 
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: 2 st. John's 5 hoſpital was founded by Archbiſhop Lanknae, 1 in 1084, fit 
{- the lame, weak, and infirm, and contains (with a maſter and a reader, ) eighte! 
in- brothers, (one of whom is annually choſen prior) twenty in- fibers, and the 
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4 contrivance for heating the room in former times, 
and making a ſudatory or ſweating room of it. 

Some years ago, this houſe being a publick houſe, 
and the owner of it a city magiſtrate, a new poſtern was 
broken through the city wall for a way to it, which is 
not mentioned/ in my ſurvey of the wall, becauſe. the 
bath houſe being in the ſuburb, and this poſtern made 
purely for the convenience of it, this ſeems the propereſt 
place to mention it. 1 city wall here is ſeven 
feet thickc g 

About the beginning, of this century an an was 
made to render the river navigable from Ford wich, which 
ſucceeded ſo far that lighters brought coals up to this part 
of it; but when the undertaker had run out his fortune in 
making the experiment, he found that the Fordwich 
waggons could deliver their loading here, as cheap or 
cheaper than he could, and the deſign came to nothing. 

If we turn to the left without . Northgate, into the 
ſtreet which runs near the town wall, this will bring | 
us to the moſt conſiderable. object of our curĩoſity in the 
whole ſuburb, and ſhow us the great gate of St. Au- 
ouſtine's monaſtery, to which we 80 _— a little 
oY called n W en 
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CHA p VII. 1 
Of Se, AUGUSTINE's Ang. 1 


FR, 3 frm R the monk, the apoſile of 
the Engliſh, obtained from Ethelbert, the firſt, 
chriſtian King of Kent, a certain piece of ground, qn 
which, with the King's help, he built this abbey, and 
dedicated it to St. Peter and St. Paul; but St. Dunſtan 


aterwards dedicated it ane, do the honour of thoſe 
88 apoſtles 


u. 
apoſtles, and of St. Auguſtine, in the year 978, and from | 
thence it was called St. Auguſtine's. | 

Before I enter on a deſcription of its remains, it may. Wil | 

not be as to obſerve, that when Auguſtine is called the 
e Engliſh, this muſt be underſtood, of his if 1 
being the firſt preacher vf the 'pope's: ſupremacy here, 
Chriſtianity was planted in Britain five hundred years be- 
fore bis arrival; und though Saxon idolatry then prevailed i f 
in Kent he found two oldchurches, built by chriſtians, Wl ji 
ſtanding ar Canterbury, and one of them, that of St. 1 
Martin, in uſe; Bertha, King Ethelberds Queen, having 


it afſigned to her for chtiſtian worſhip, With Luidhard 2b 
French biſhop, for her chaplaing and here Auguſtine is Wi re 
aid te have firſt entered on his office. Ethelbert was 
foon converted to chriſtianity, but it is not at all unlikely, Met 


that in politics, Luidhard and he might differ, for - thc 
Popeꝰs ſupremacy was not then acknowledged in Gau, 
and chis might bctaſion the conferences with the old 
[chriſtians of Britain, ho by King Ethelbert's aſſiſtance 
were brought to conſult with him. He only defired 

 (fays the writer of the lives-of the 'Britiſh Saints, printed 
iz) that they would conform to the catholic church 
(by which he means che church of Rome) in the celebra 
tion of Eaſter, and in the manner of the adminiſtration 
of baptiſm, and join withchim in preaching the word of 
God to the Engliſh nation. Intreaties, exhortations, and 
tepreſentations had no weight with them, nor could a mi- 
tacle (ſaid to be wrought by him) perſuade them to quit 
Ke religion of their fathers, "without'a ſecond andeting 
where ſeven biſhops 'of the Birtoins, and a number of thi 
Learned monks of Bangor, with their prior, Dilnoth, at 
_xonded, with much the fame ſucceſs : The haughtineſ 
With which he received them, and propoſed the conditionyWiton 
on which they might become ſubject to the pope and the 


governors 


\ 
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governors, and laws he would give them, defeated his 
ſcheme, and Pilnoth let him know that as far as chriſtian. 
love and charity obliged, they were ready to do all good 
offices and pay due reſpect, but as to obedience, they 
were already provided of a ſuperiar, or provincial, of their 
own country in the biſhop of Caerleon. 

On this he threatened them with the deſtruction ES 
fell on them a few years after, repreſented by ſome as a 
judgment, by others, as the effect of Italian, malice and 
intrigue, | 

* as it will, when a Pagan king of Northum- 
berland maſſaered twelve hundred unarmed men of theſe 
religions, who were met to obtain, by faſting and prayer, 
God's protection for their. country and chriſtianity; the 
church of Rome takes no notice of their martyrdam in 
ts. kalendars ar legends, and the. popiſh author of the 
nl, lives of the Britiſh ſaints, gives a reaſon for it worthy of 
dd fuck a writer, and ſays, © Theſe monks dying. by 158 
ace hands of infidels, while they were praying for the ſuc- 
tel I ceſs of their chriſtian brethren, might well be ranked 
ted i anong the martyrs, if there could be martyrs, without 
uch charity, or if there could be charity joined with an ab- 5 
br WM Kinate refuſal of 1mparting the light of faith (of faith in 
the pope) to thoſe who were in the way of periſhing 
eternally for want of it.? 

The reader will excuſe the length * this remark ; It 
aws what made Auguſtine a faint, and with what in- 
ſolenee he treated theſe primitive chriſtians for preferring 
the light of the goſpel, and ſubjection to their proper 
ſupertor, to the new lights and new wen ke mowp 
ave impoſed « on them. | 
It ſhows alſo what the charity of . is in compa- 
riſon with * of the old n ee as Pen 
V Dilnoth, | ; | 


But 


on which are carved the arms of naps: with tho 


LI | their walls as owing to the policy of the monks, and it might be ſo, u 
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But to return from this digreſſion, and ſpeak of the mo- 
naſtery itſelf. Mr. Somner aſcribes the ſituation of it 
without the city walls, to its being deſigned by the King 
and the Archbiſhop as a place of ſepulchre for them and 
their ſucceſſors. By very antient cuſtom the ſepulchres of 
the dead were placed by the ſides of the highways, of which 
we have examples without'number in-our neighbourhood: 
Accordingly the cœmetery here was on the ſtraigh 
road from our Burgate to Richborough [Ritupis]. The 
monks, . as already obſerved, had turned that road 
aſide to Longport, in order to ſecure that burying-place 
within their own incloſure, «; a common footway lay 
through it for many years, even till Mr. Somner: 
memory; but the great gate of the cœmetery, toward 
the town, is lately turned into a dwelling-houſe, and 
that which came into the road near St. Martin's, _ 
led up, 

Tue front of the Abbey was to the Weſt, and before th 
principal gate of it is a ſmall ſquare toward Broad-ftreet 
and the cathedral. From hence may be ſeen what the 
city wall would be if kept in due repair; and on a toye 
of it near the poſtern are three eſcutcheons of ſtone, 


of the city and cathedral.” 

At the diſſolution King Henry VIIL ſeized this as 
palace for himſelf. The fite'of it was granted to card. 
nal Pole for life, 2 and 3 Philip and Mary.—In 15 
Queen Elizabeth kept her court here in a royal progrel 
ſhe attended divine ſervice at the cathedral every Sundaſ 
during her ſtay at Canterbury, and was — 


4 * Mr. Somner, | page 34, repreſents the incloſing this eee with 


only for the ſuppoſed holineſs of the ground, but becauſe ſome of our church 
of * no church- "yards „ ef 


© entertaine 
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hall. her attendants, and , a. great.con- 

15 rr SOT Panys : by archbiſhop Parkerg,0n . 
her birth.« day, kept; at his palace. „The ſite of the m 


naſtery haying been. afterwards 1 2 to 7 — wh Lap 
Cobham, on his attaindery i 81 
f is 


| Robert Cecil, Lord Eſſend ter: 
7 5 y Mere 7 3 Ames 1% 15 was - 1255 | 


5 e Hopes je ta, of, 55 05 2 une 185 1 925•% | 
whom h e met. * 1 Dover, apd n Oh cor | 
that day. Miry, the dowager o of Lord W 'ottony made 
this place - her Fay during thegreat rebellion, £44 
ſhe. was plundered and, cruelly treated by the 1 | 
powers; 4 King g Chagles Il. lodged hefe alſo, on his paly 
bog tl rough. This « City, at e N IK 5 hay 995 
| ſince that, retained, * name 9 of L 71 'otton's pa- 
the lace, and the {quare i is called Lady y otton's green 
en She died there about che Pong of the, 1 OR RL 
the left eee ©o-heire! 855 the e e of "whom, 
wet Ange, Was married to Sir, 190 Ivar, Tales, of .V Wood: - 8 
one, church! in Vent, bart. apd brought, her ee this 85 
hok eftate.. In their deſcendants. me \þas contipued to Sir | 
Edward. Ales yy St. Stephen? s (or Hackingrop). s whe 
Preſent Owner, i loch no dt 8 
„Dugdale's ee publiſhed in 1655, gings 3 
e of it as it was in hig time. The view was ae 
rel rom the high rc tower of our cathedral, and, ſhows hat 
ndaf er Kennet, in nis life of Mr. W. Sonst, fays, that ll 
| Sir William Dugdale with the ichnography of the cathedral, the ataub fit 
en (hes monaſtery; und ether! Tecilptures þ rhich beingidefigned for u tlic us. 
lume, we, find onhy ane. of them in Somnex? nut the Antiquities of n - 
terbuty, and 4hat twice folded to get room, It is there called a, mapg,repres © 
Lenting the bigh. altar at Ste Auſten's, with the, chapels, abou? its fg M.. 
Yantely had it copied for his edition of Somner, in, which 0 brite? 
from Hollar's exchlags.for Sir . Dugdale's work. Denn 703 543 as, | 


4 
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Wee va Achwetiftba; of this monaſtery ihe 1 
a a confiderable part of it remained ftanding 
en this drawing was made. Ethelbert's tower C7 
en neatly complete, and the apartments ſuch as 
e ght and did ſerve for a palace. 785 
Tue print obſerves, that the wall of the mod Ty 
ineloſes about fixteen acret of ground ; beſide which it 
bad an almonty without its gate, which fill retains its 

* fame, and ſome tokens of its adtiquſty; what has 
| _ broughti it to its preſent condition; let us trace if wecan®, 
t When we enter the ſept, (fays Mr. Somner) the 
| fiſt thibg obſervable (except the fair hall, the late re- 

_ feftory of the monks). is Ethelbett's tower.» But of 
this fair hall it is now Uifficult'to find the place; per- 
haps it was pulled down to furniſh materals for the 
Red Lion inn, in our High ſtreet (which belongs to 
the owner of the monaſtery) for the wainſcotting of 
the great parlour is ſaid to have been brought from the 
hall of St. Anguſtine's, and very probably was ſo, hav- 
Ing been painted with pieces of ſcripture biftory, "as 
1 up in frames, but ſome years ago an attem pt 
ta elean and recover one of theſe pictures having fallel, 
the whole was battened to reſemble. Paunel Work, and 

_ painrea over of one colour. be 
Ethelbert's tower, which, in the print, FEMEN pret- 
ty entire, has, fince that view was taken, loſt its 
whole north ſide down to the ground. Mr. Somhet 
ſuppoſes it built about the year 1047s and gives his rea- 
b das for thinking ſo, but when on his ſecond thoughts, 
and more exact ſurvey (as Mr. Battely quotes him from 


— ede eee e ſeized the religibus houſes, the gates of 
Se. Kuyiiſtine's monaſtery were ſhit againſt ki tn; till tw pieces of Cannon, 
ee ee ee is e , Mer lt. 
| Whit damage they $4; an d whatever elle it might ſuffer by the reformation, 
and the going through ſo many hands a3” above-mentioned, enough retwiined 
elbe K. Cha. I. at bis wedding, and K. Cha. II. at his reſtorations = 


» 
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1 * manuſeript additions) he colts it a piece 
throughout, and unvaulted, or without any arch caſt 
aver from the bottom to the top, he is ſtrangely miſtaken; 
for there is certainly an arched vault at this day, about 
25 feet from the ground, and to all appearance as old 
as the reſt of the building. Above this we ſee, that each 
˖ of the corner towers on the north fide, had a fair newel 
$ 
$ 


| ſtaircaſe to the top of the tower, and that corbels were a 
left for flooring at different ſtories of the building. . 
; What the dimenſions of the old abbey- church were, 
4 can hardly be traced with any degree of certainty ; the 
L weſt fide of Ethelbert's tower, being zdorred with little 
f pillars from the top almoſt to the ground, ſeems to ſhew 
L that here never was any croſs iſle, nor a body continued 
; in a line from the church. At 66 feet ſouth of this 
0 tower, is a very maſſive ruin of a threatening appearance, | 
which has ſome tokens of its having been built at the 

_ fouth weſt corner of the church to anſwer that of Ethel- | 
bert at the north weſt ; if ſo, we may believe, this 
was the weſt front of the church, poſſibly with a bapd- 


bother forty-two, feet from the ground) c cut in the ſtone- 
- work, to receive the ſkirts, Or flaſhings, of the lead 


t ſome porch, of which nothing is now to be ſeen. On | 
g viewing carefully the eaſt ſide of Ethelbert's tower, -Y 
d two grooves, or chaſings, are to be ſeen (one thirty, the | 
| 


when the roof was covered; the firſt determiney very 


n exactly the height and breadth of the north ſide iſle, | 
| and ſome of the north wall is ſtanding, to a height I 
b above that of the old arches, The angle of the other 
n "chaſing ſhews exactly what was the pitch of the main | 
4 roof; and from theſe circumſtances, an artiſt may near- | 
ls ly determine both the breadth and height of the od 
1 building. Of che length there are no ſuch traces to be = 
4 * e a e of the * 1 which ä 


oe | | | <” 
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ner has given us, ſcems defigned to ſhew, that behind 
that altar, were ſeveral circular porticos, or chapels, 


furniſhed with the ſhrines and relicks of other ſaints, 
(and perhaps with their altars too) which the mbakiſh 
deſctiber knew no better how to expreſs. | 
Within theſe few years, à trial was made, whether 
- pulling down Ethelbert's tower, toward building a ſeat 


in the neighbourhood, would anſwer the expence, but it 
did not, neither perhaps did the digging up ſome ſtone 
coffins of the monks for that purpoſe ; for that was alſo 


laid afide. However, ſeveral bodies were found, and 
ſome ſculls, hair, and remnants of their habits were 
picked up and preſerved as curioſities. 


Mr. .Somner thinks nothing more remains among 


theſe heaps of ruin worth obſervation, unleſs St. Pan- 


crace's chapel 1s ſo, built, ſome ſuppoſe, for 1dol worſhip; 
if ſo, it was a very ſmall temple for a King's devotions, 


for 1 it is but 30 feet in length, and 21 in breadth. 


It was built of the ſame materials as the church of 


St. Martin, and may be as ancient, but x now only the 
walls of it remain. 


The weſt front of the . tende about 2 50 


feet, and the walls, which incloſe the whole precinct, 
are ſtanding, the great gate has buildings adjoining, 
- which once had ſome handſome apartments, and par- 
ticularly a bed-chamber, with a ceiling very curiouſly 


painted. The whole is now let to one who keeps a pub- 


lic houſe, and having plenty of excellent water, this 
apartment is converted to a brewhouſe, the ſteam of 


which has miſerably defaced that fine ceiling. The reſt of 


the houſe he has fitted up for ſuch cuſtomers as chuſe to 
ſpend their time there; having turned the great court- 


2 mne acjoining to 
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the north ſide of the church, into a fives-court, with _ | 
kkittle-ground near it; and the great room over the Sate, 
to a cock- pit. | 

If any thing more is curious, it is 3 aint in the | 
walls, and eſpecially at the foot of a buttreſs of the gate, 
at the north eaſt corner; where the j joints and ſtones are 
as neatly fitted, as the faireft works of ground brick. 

If the riches of this monaſtery were very great, 0 
were its privileges, and the rank and authority of the 
abbot, who, was exempt from the archbiſhop?s juriſdic - 
tion, and ſubje& only to the pope, He wore the 
mitre, and other ornaments of a biſhop ; had a vote in 
parliament as a baron, and, for many years, allowance f 
mintage and coinage of money, in right of his abbacy. 

He took ſuch ſtate upon him, that, when on his election, 
be was to receive the benediction of the archbiſhop, he 
would not wait on him for it, but the archbiſhop was 
to go to him, His monaſtery had alſo the right of the | 
. aldermanry of Weſtgate, in the city of Kane, | 
; which in the year 1278, was let at 101, 3 
; At the diſſolution, the revenues of this monaſtery | 
; were lags at 14121, 4h e 9 | 
2 
| 
| 
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1 Of & oke, cu, ad th CITY. | 
7 9 DDr FX. 
N my chapter of the ms and gates, that of t. 
Bare I left to be treated of, when I ſhould there 
begin my walk in the city; but befote I enter, it will 
be proper to tonfider thy e of 1 is and its former 
to name. 
t- The name Newlagit feems to Aiſtiniguiſh it den 
the r ths city, — and it 
e 


1 59). 
being placed at ſo ſmall a diſtance from Burgate, ſhows, 
chat it was opened when this part of the city was bs 


come more frequented than formerly. Mr. Somner fancies 


i built as a more direct way into the heart of the city, 
from Dover road; but the way is fer from being a dire& 
one, having four turnings between the Watling-ftreet 
and the gate, and if we place the heart of the city in the 
middle of it, this is vaſtly out of the way. Watling- 
fircet leads much more ditectly toward it; and while 
the Romans had their garriſon in the caſtle, the centre 
of the city was, probably, the centre of buſineſs. But 
when they had left Britain, and the Saxon Kings of Kent 
had their palace in the north part of the city, this muſt 
make a difference, which grew ſtill greater, when the 
two rich monaſteries, flouriſhing in this quarter, drew 
votaties to them in ſwarms, 

That, where St. Auguſtine, the pope's apoſtle, and ſo 
many holy and eminent perſons, lay buried, could vye 
with that of our Saviour, till the fame of St. Thomas 
Becket, the pope's martyr, put the matter out of diſ- 
pute, and carried the whole tide of ſuperſtition before it, 
Then here was the centrę of bufineſs, which attracted 
not only the trade of the city to it, but the city itſelf, 
leaving the oppoſite parts very thin of inhabitants. Then 
a new gate hereabouts might bezome quite neceſſary; 
for pilgrims from foreign countries, as well as all parts 
ol our own, flocked to the ſhrine of St, Thomas, in ſuch 
numbers, that a hundred thouſand of them are ſaid to 
have viſited it, in one year, | 
Jo this, therefore, I ſuppoſe, we may impute the 
opening of Newingate; which at firſt, perhaps, was but 
ap ordinary building, and of ſuch mean appearance, as 
" Orralioned the * one to be exected about the year 
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1470, much after the. mode} of Weſtgate, but net 90 
large nor ſo lofty. | 

Juſt without it, under the city wall, to che ſouths 
| ward, is kept a market for live cattle every Saturday. 
In each tower of this gate is a ciſtern, from hence 
. the city is ſupplied with excellent water, by pipes with 
: public cocks, to every one of its markets, as well as to 


the town hall, where this circumſtance will be mens 
tioned again. 


The pariſh church of St. George, usted on the right 
hand, a little way from the gate, gives name to chat 
and the ſtreet; on the oppoſite fide; à little lower, we 
ſee a handſome gateway, of the white friars. Farthet 
on, and on the right, are the ſhambles, in a place 
cleared for them in 1740, before which time the ſtreet 
was greatly incumbered by them. Here alfo is a fiſh» 
market, lately eſtabliſhed, where they who bring their 
fiſh to town, may fit and fell them toll free. Juſt by 
is the public engine for weighing loads of hay, and near 
this, at the ſame fide and corner of ButcBiery r lane, is 


ted che corn-market with a granary over it. 

Af. This part of the ſtreet had a middle row of a conſi- 
nen (erable length, confiſting of the old ſhambles Juſt now | 
57 mentioned, A fine conduit or. water-houſe of ſtone, the 
hh, gift of archbiſhop Abbor, * pulled down in 17543 and 


veſt of theſe the church of St. Andrew, giving name 
to this part of our principal ſtreet, This church was 
taken down in 1703s and a new one built ws Ea, 


at 0 The Biographia Mieses, ubbes in 1747, under the aa . 
ot age 16, ſays, “ He built a fair conduit in the city of Canterbury, for the 


2, as * uſe of the inhabitants. He likewiſe intended to have left a yearly revenue.” | - | 
y ear for the ſupport of that conduit, if he had not been deterred by the ungete- 2 
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rates, and voluntary gifts, . in a quieter and more con- 
venient fituation juſt by, opened for the performance 
of diyine ſervice by licenſe of the archbiſhop Dec. 26, 
. 1773s. and conſecrated the July following. | | 
The. weft end of St. Andrew's church ſtood where the 
Way. between Northgate and the caftle croſſes the walk 
we are now taking toward Weſtgate. Here begins our 
high- ſtreet; on the ſouth. ſide of which, and not far 
from the corner, is the church of St. Mary Bredman's 
pariſh, united to that of St. Andrew, againſt the wall of 
which, a ſtone ſhews it is fiſty-fix miles from London; 
but ſome. late improvements of that road have been made 
which, if a new ſurvey of the mile-ſtones was taken, 
would remove this conſiderably to the eaſtward. 
About the middle of high- ſtreet, on the north fide of 
1 | it, ſtands the town- hall, a handſome and lofty room, 
| with.a ſpacious gallery over the door, for taking the poll 
at elections, when the voters have one ſtair caſe to go 
up, and another to go down by, and ſo avoid crowd- 
ing each other. The way into the hall is under thi 
gallery, between two rooms, one for} juries. to be incloſed 
in, and the other for the goaler to ſecure his priſoners, 
while waiting for their trials; Canterbury being a coun- 
ty in itſelf, with authority not only to determine diſputes 
at law here between its citizens, but to try capital cauſes 
when the facts are committed within the city liberty, 
dhe mayor fitting as judge, and pronouncing the ſen- 
tence, affiſted by the recorder and bench of aldermen 
| above the chair, who are all juſtices of the peace. 
| A court of conſcience for the recovery of ſmall debts, 
_ is held here every Thurſday. And a court of burgh- 
| 5 * Boe from time to time. 
= On the ſide walls of the hall, hang ſome matchlocky 
| brown bills, and other old Eee ; but the . 
| 2s Lp en 
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end, where the court is kept, is furniſhed with pic- 
tures; 2 whole length of Queen Anne beingover the ſeat 
of the mayor, and ſeveral portraits on each ſide of it, of 
perſons who have been benefaftors to the city, with 
ſme account of their donations on each of them. 

Behind the Court is a large and handſome parlour, for 
vithdrawing into occafionally, and over it a room, 
in which the chamberlain keeps the ſtandards for weights 
and meaſures with the books and accounts of the 7 
puſineſs. 

Near the door of the court-hall, is one of the pub- 
ick watercocks before mentioned, and in the wall above 
t, a ſtone brought hither from archbiſhop Abbot's con- 
Juit, when that was pulled down, on which is the. 
ollowing inſcription ; | 2 | 


Sir John Hales, bart. commonalty of the ſaid 


doll {brought this excellent wa- city. i 
go er from St. Auſtin's into And on another ſtone un- 
vd- Nis city at his own expence. . 
this anno dom. 1733. N. B. The above generous 


hich noble bene faction benefaction is ſtill conti- 
is here gratefully remem- nued by Sir Edward Hales, 
bered by the mayor and bart. Sth May, 1754 


Proceeding ſtill weſtward, on the left hand, is Jury- 


led here, and had a ſchool, or ſynagogue, till they - 
cre expelled the kingdom by King Edward II, ane” | 
heir houſes ſeized by him. | 
Several old vaults hereabouts, are fappoſed, by Mr. 
omner, to be the remainder of their buildings; but in 
igging a cellar within cheſe 20 years, a curioſity of 
nother kind was found, not above three or four feet 
clow the level of the ſtreet: it was a fair moſaic. paye» 
E | | ment 


r rather, Jewry-lane, for the Jews were formerly ſet= 1 


5 
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ment of a carpet pattern, the teſſellæ of burnt earth, 
red, yellow, black and white, their ſhape and fizes 
different, ſome near an inch over, others very ſmall, 
laid on A bed of mortar, of ſuch hardneſs and ſo thick, 


That with care, it might have been preſerved entire, 


but for want of that, was broken into three or four 

eces, ſome of which were afterwards carried away 
and joined. What was faved of it was, perhaps, three 
feet broad and five long, but party-walls prevented the 
ſize of the whole from being aſcertained. 

Jewry-lage, making an elbow, leads to Lamb-lane; 
we leaye the end of both on our left hand, and that of 
Beft's-lane, with All Saints church, on the right, and & 
come to King's s-bridge (called ſometimes ' Eaſt-bridge, 


to diſtinguiſh it from that without Weſtgate) and the 


hoſpita] of the ſame name, which croſſes the river with 
it, on our left hand. The way over this bridge want. 


ing conyenient breadth was widened in 1769, on which 
occaſion it was found neceſſary to take down the ſteeple 


of All Saints church, which ſtood quite into the ſtreet, 
The bridge brings us into that part of the city, which 

by the branching of the river, ſtands in an ifland, for- 

merly known by the name Binnewith, now almoſt for- 


gotten. The ſtreet from hence to Weſtgate takes its 


. . ®, Eaſt-bridge hoſpital, Mr. Somner ſays, was erected and endowed by d. 
Thomas Becket, for which he quotes the preamble of thoſe ordinances, or f- 


tutes, which Archbiſhop Stratford gave for the good government of it, in 
1342 zwhere it is ſaid to have been founded for the receiving, lodging, and ſuſ- 
taining of poor pilgrims, for one night only, if in health, with right of bu- 


| rial in Obriſt-Church- yard, for ſuch of them as ould happen to die within 


the hoſpital. 

A maſter, in prieſt's orders, and a vicar under him; had the care of this 
in which were to be twelve beds, with an aged woman to Joak, after them, an 
. all neceſſaries for the pilgrims. 

The preſent building is ancient, and has a decent hall and chapel, where 2 
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mme from St. Peter's church, whicli ſtands a little way 
out of the ſtreet to the northwardz at about the middle 
of its length; but before we get ſo: far, we paſs by an 
entry on the left, which leads to the ruins of the Fratis 
ciſcan' or grey friars monaſtery; and Cokyn's of Cogan's 
hoſpital on the right by a gate way of the black or Domini» 
can ones. This is faced with ſquare fliats, but not quite 
ſo curiouſly laid as thoſe at St. Auguſtine's: 

Little remains of theſe religious houſes worth turn 
ing aſide to look at; I proceed therefore toward the 
gate, paſſing by St. Peter's-lane and church, on our 
right hand; not far from which, we ſhalt ſee a-grate® 


* 


tr) inſtructs twenty boys gratis, in * willing, and arickides; There 
ue rooms[alſo for five in · brothers, and five in ſiſters; but ſome of theſe rboms: 
are ſubject to be flooded in very wet ſeaſons, a mill juſt below the bridge Joi 
cumberirg the channel of the river, that the part of St, Peter's-ſtreet next i the 
bridge is at ſuch times under water. 


The maſter of the hoſpital has a pretty houſe and 1 jene by ie . 8 0 
ject to the ſame inconvenience with his neighbours, but ee e 
ſome hopes of its being effectually remedied. 

Cokyn's hoſpital was united to this by one of that name; it fands f 10 St. 
Peter's:ftreet, and is now appointed for the reception of ſix widows of clergy 5 F 
met; doctor Aucher, a late prebendary- of 3 having left an etts | 
toward their maintenance, 


* The Franciſcan friars wore a <oarſe' gtey coat down to their heats; with 2 
cow] or hood of the ſame for their head and ſhoulders, and a rope for their git 
de. They begged, barefooted, from door to door, and ſo were called grey, 
batefootted, and begging friars, as alſo minors, regulars, and obſervants, fram 
the bumtity and perseckion they pretended to, and Franeiſcans from the ſets 
phie founder of their order, as the black ones were from St. Dominic ther 
founder, Theſe wort a black cope and cowl over a” White e6at; and were 
alle” preaching friars, to diſtinguiſh chem from thoſe — whe» "a2 
not preach. 

Mr. Somner gives us a * account, from Matthew Parlaz of! Shot gifs 
pute between theſe two Humble orders, about precedency and ſuperiority" of 
tolineſs, and Mr. Rate bs trinflated ity but it is td long th inert her 
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* on 50. ſame hand, which ends: 95 our wells: 
Theſe are two ſprings of mineral water, * of different 
quality, though rifing within ſeven feet of each other, 
The waters have been preſcribed and taken with good 


ſucceſs, from the firſt diſcovery of them, but never 


were ſo much in faſhion as'to crowd * wy with 
company. * 

We now have the clinic yard wall of + Holy Croſs, 

Weſtgate, on our left hand, where we ſee the church 
too, juſt as we arrive at the gate-houſe. | - 

- Weſtgate and its bridge are the boundary here both of 
Canterbury and its juriſdiction; the broad ſtreet with- 
out being in the county of Kent, and St. Dunſtan's,} 
a-quarter of a mile from the gate, divided into two 
roads, one turning to the ſouth to get into the line of 
Watling-ftreet, for London; the other proceeding, as in 
the plan, for Whitſtable By the fide of this is a place 


of + burial for Jews, and another not far from it for 


Quakers. 
In St. Dunſtanꝰ s- ſtreet is the priſon for the county 


of Kent, and not far from it the Jews have a ſyna- 


gogue, which they have lately enlarged. This, and 


„ Diſorered in 1693, and deſcribed, by Door Scipio des Moulins, in 


the Philoſophical Tranſactions, no. 312. 


, + 4n the time of King Richard the Second, Holy Croſs church was (as is 
nopr Northgate) over the gate, which when archbiſhop Sudbury took down and 
rebuilt, he erected the ou church, and added a n to it, with 
leave of the King, 

4 St. Dunſtan's church "Ine? bandfomer than moſt of the pariſh 
churches in our city, and its neighbourhood, in the family chancel of Roper 
here is kept a ſcull, ſaid to be that of the great Sir Thomas More; it is in 
niche of the wall; ſecured with an iron grate, though ſome fay his favourite 


daughter, Margaret Roper, who lies here, deſired to be buried with it in her 


arms, - The vault being full was cloſed up, not many years fince, 
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North-lane, a little without the gate, are the only con- 
ſiderable ſuburbs not yet taken notice of. 


I ſhall now give ſome account of the ſtreet — 
our laſt walk, north and ſouthward, n at the 


North or Norgate as we call it. 
Juſt within this gate we ſee another on our left 4 
a great gate with a wicket: This opens into the Miat- 
yard, the old almonry of the cathedral, and within its 
precinct, to be ſpoken of in its place. 


Church-lane, or Waterlock-lane, and a few — — | 


on the right hand, within Northgate, are in the city li- 
berty; then begins chat of Staplegate, made a borough. 5 
by charter of Henry VI, and ſuppoſed the place where 
St. Auguſtine and his company were entertained by 
King Ethelbert, before he gave them his palace. 

At about one hundred yards from Northgate, a part 
of the Archbiſhop's palace ſtanding acroſs the ſtreet, 
obliges us to turn either toward the Greencourt- gate of 
the cathedral precin& on our left, or (going round the 
weſt, corner of that old building,) proceed fouthw ard 


again, by the way which takes different names as we 
go; firſt from Northgate, then from the Borough, the 
uchbiſhop's palace, St. Alphage s church, the caſt end 
of which is by the fide of it, and afterwards from a red 
pump, common to. the neighbourhood in which it 


ſtands, where inclining a little to the eaſtward, it brings 
us to the Butter- market and Mercery-lane, an. old and 
narrow one, but well ſituated for trade. 


Great part of this lane ſeems formerly to have been 
built for large inns. One part of the Chequer, made 
famous by Chaucer, takes up almoſt half the weſt ſide 
of it, and another part, with its gates, reaches ſome 
nay down High-ftect, but perhaps not ſo far as it * | 
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did, a new houſe having been built there, and great 
alterations have been made almoſt every where. The 
corner ſhop indeed ſhows, by arches cach way, in what 
manner the ground floor was built, and ſome others 
were joining to them within the memory of man, but 
now the whole being converted into tenements and 
| ſhops, many of the windows ſaſhed, and the well-tim- 
bered upper ftories caſed with roughcaſt ; the extent of 


the old houſe cannot be gueſſed at but by its roof. Go- 


ing through the gate of it, we find on our left a ſtair- 
caſe leading up to # gallery, which probably went round 
the whole court, when larger than it is now. Another 
alſo appears to have been above it, but it is now be- 
come part of the ſeveral houſes which Wann the room 
theſe galleries took up. 

From Mercery-lane we croſs Highftreet | into St. Mar- 
garet's, the corner of which, on our right hand, has, 
perhaps, the largeſt and moſt elegant aſſembly room, 
built by a private owner, in the whole kingdom. 

A little beyond this is our old-Fiſh-market, near 
enough to the ſea to be ſerved with ſea fiſh, from Folk- 
ſtone, and other places on our erage in a few bours 
after they are landet. 

The eaſt end of St. Margaret's church“ is on the 
ſame fide, a little farther, the ftreet reaching to Watling- 

ſtreet, and here bn RSA * 1 has Hothinig 


* Here is an eccleſiaſtical court, in which the archbiſhop, once in four 
| years, 'viſits the clergy of the neighbouring part of his dioceſe; two other 
viſitations are annually held here, by the archdeacon, or his official, one for his 
clergy, the other for churchwardens only; the pariſhes exetapt from bis ju- 
riſdiction being viſited by the commiſſary at the time he. is pleaſed to appoint. 
Here alſo, and in a court he has in the body of the cathedral, cauſes of forni- 
cation, defamation, cer cectelintical Giſpuier bie before ſurrogates 
ane to that office, 

remarkable 
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a} in it, unleſs Chapel church- yard be ſo, for 
being the bury ing place of three pariſhes in the city diſ- 


tant from it, (but without church- yards of their ; 
and of St. Mildred's near it, which has one. 
The plan will ſhew what a roundabout way we take 
by Wincheap gap to get to the line from Caſtle- ſtreet 
to that of Wincheap, through the old Wo 
Croffing that line without the wall, and paſſing by the 
eaſt gate and the caſtle, we are ſoon at the poſtern open: 


into St. Mildred's church- yard. Hereabouts, as I 


have already obſerved, are ſome remains viſible of the 

Roman wall, and a very fair arch of Roman brick, 

at the weſt end of the ſouth iſle of that church. | 
Poſſibly the chriftians of the Roman garriſon, at the 


caſtle; had a chapel there, for they were a log way 


from St. Martin's, and the place where the cathe- 


dral now ſtands.* 
From St. Mildred's church-yard we enter Stour-ftreets 


parallel to the river, and at no great diſtance from it. 


Some little lanes acroſs it, one of which, on the 
right, is called Spital-lane, from Maynard*s hoſpital 


there. This ſtreet is alſo called St. Mildred's, till we 


come to another croſſing it, called Beer · cart- lane, 


from brewers drays uſually ſtanding there, but indeed 


2 continuation of Wartling-ſtreet, leading down to the 
vaterlock, a name given to thoſe places where horſes 
cat go down to drink at the river. 


* That the Romans had more than one church at Canterbury, i is allowed 


byall; when Auguſtine arrived, the two were granted to him, both at a 


great diſtance from the caſtle, 


+ By Mr. Somner's account, bk eo Mas was called the rich, He 
dedicated his hoipital to the bleſſed Virgin, and endowed it with rents in_the 


fity to the value of zl. 74, per ann. and fix * wood, 1 the parith of 


Tordwieh. 


ä 


At the corner here, is the city warthoulſe, formerly 
an hoſpital fur poor priefts* 8855 ä 
From the workhouſe we go by Lamb- lane to King's- 
bridge, leaving Hawk's-lane, aud one end of Jewry-lane 
on the right hand, the- bridge and All Saints church 
after croffing High-ftreet at the lower end) on the left, 
Where we enter Beſt's-lane, and ſoon ſee the river again, 
and another water-lock, with Prince of Orange- lane 
coming down to it from the red pump. At this water-, 


| Jock, a narrow ſtone bridge leads us ſoutherly to 
St. Peter's-ſtreet, by the eaſt boundary of the black 


friars that way. The eaſt one is by the ſtreet fide, and 
juſt within it is Aa Methodiſt mecting-houſe erected 
about 1763 or 4. 

A little farther is another turning into this friary, 
. the Anabaptiſts have a burying place and a meet- 
ing houſe, the weſtern walls of which, toward the river, 
have much the appearance of an old chapel; ; 2 wooden 

: wy m—_ ene the river, gives a view of gan on 


* faqs Ioſcription.on Maynards hoſpital: 24 2.31 


gu Hi This Houſe ns Deu This work was finiſhed. 
14.7. > Chapel was Founded, _. And the Chapel Repaired 
By John Maynard In the year of our Lord 
ber; Brothers & 4 Siſters 167) by Joſeph Cole 
Anno Domini, 137 FE'ſquire Alderman 
ey 10 the 12 year of the Reign Of the City of Car teibury 
Of King Edward the Second & M of this hoſpital. 


Cotton's hoſpital adjoining to it was erected by Leonard Cotton, who was 
mayor of Canterbury 1520, | 
* Granted by Queen Elizabeth in 1574, to the mayor wat commonalty of 
mme city, who made uſe of it for the maintenance and lodging of ſe veral poor 
' boys, and made part of it a houſe of correction, called the Bridewell ; they 
were called Bridewell boys, or blue-coat-boys, from their dreſs, in which they 
vſually attend the mayor, When he goes in his formalities to the cathedral, 
or bis own pariſh church. In 1748, it was, by act of parliament, appointed 
tt be the workhouſe, for the maintenance and gmployment of the your of 1 
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| 6ne hand, and on the other of ſome eld Gotkie arches; | f 


ſupported by pillars in the river, over which was once 

a pretty ſpacious building, perhaps à kitchen or ſome 
other convenient office. 

Beſt's-lane, continued a little farther, brings us to a 
crooked lane on the north fide of this friary, leading us 
to a large water-mill, for grinding and dreſſing of wheat, 
below which is another water. lock, where the curious 
old arches were deſtroyed in 1769, and in our way, near 
the mill, we ſee an ancient ſtone door-caſe, perhaps a 
back door to the houſe of the Knights Templars, but no 
remains of that are now to be ſeen in = where 
probably was the front of it. 

This lane ends here, againſt another ancient ere 
of ſtone, where the prieſts of the Black Prinee's chantery 


had once their houſe, and the place is ſtill, or was ſome 


years ago, privileged under the board of Green-cloth. 


We are now got round to the borough of Staplegate 


again, and in fight of the Green-court-gate, but ſhall 
not enter the precinct of the cathedral there, Burgate- 


ſtreet, one of the moſt frequented, being yet un- 


noticed, the weſt end of which will bring us to Chriſt- 

clurch-gate, the principal one of jts precinct, and an- 
ſwering the moſt populous part of the city. 

The houſes on the north fide of this ſtreet, range 

along the ſouth boundary of the church preeinct, and are 


fo fituated · that moſt of them have their fronts in the city 
liberty, and their back rooms not ſo: in conſequence of 


which, the children of the freemen, dwelling heres 


have, or have not a right to take out their freedom as na- 


tive-citizens, according to which part of the houſe they 


are born in. The ſtreet. is almoſt Parallel to that of St, » 
George, and ſeyeral lanes communicate withthem. Th I 7 
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neareſt the city wall has an ancient ſtone building on 


the weſt fide of it, about the middle of its length. 


The next is called Canterbury. lane, from a family of 


that name, in which is a meeting-houſe for the Quakers, 
Iron-bar-lane, the next to this, has nothing remarkable 
in it, but between theſe, and by the ſtreet fide, is Bur- 
gate pariſh church, dedicated to St. Mary. Magdalen. — 
Butchery-lane (ſo called from the chief trade of it,) is 
the next we come to, and preſently after we ſee our But- 
ter-market, with a houſe over it, ce by hand- 


ſome pillars of oak. * 


The market-days are Wedneſday and Saturday, ſup- 
plying the town plentifully (on the latter day eſpecially) 
with all articles of the poultry kind, as well as garden 
Nuff, and the fruits of the ſeaſon, from the country 
round us (particularly from Sandwich) befide what is 
brought every day in the week by the gardeners 1 in and 
about the city. 

Many of the buildings in this neighourhood ſeem to hare 
been great inns, for receiving the ſwarms of pilgrims, 
who males gur cathedral. How my of our preſent ſhops 


N Built by Mr. Somner for a preſent to the citizens, with two ſpacious rooms 


Where the ſeveral companies might meet and ſettle their affairs more com- 


modiouſly than at the court hall, with garrets over them ftrongly floored, for 
granaries' where a ſtock of corn might be kept againſt years of ſcarcity, to be 
iſſued and repleniſhed as might beſt anſwer ſo good a defign, he bimſelf laying 


in fixteen quarters of wheat, to ſet an example worthy to be followed by the 


charitable and public-ſpirited. 
But his offer was rejected in ſuch a manner as provoked him to leave this 
building to the pariſh of Weſtgate - without, for the term of his leaſe ; of this 


de himſelf publiſhed an account, which is very ſcarce; this is given fron 
it by memory. Till within theſe forty years, the , regiſter's office of tht 


ecclefiaftical court was kept here; on that being removed, it was convert 
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and teneimente were once one houſe, can beſt be judged | 
by the roofs, ſeveral of which are of great extent and 
age. The north corners of Butchery-lane have this ap- 
pearance ; ſo have thoſe of Mercery-lane, and ſeveral 
others, under which the ſpacious vaults ſhow, that, if 
they were not built for inns, they were very fit for that 
ur- WF purpoſe; and their ſituation was certainly the more 
—commodious for being near the gate of the e 
is where ſo many paid their vows and offerings... 
u- But before we enter this, it may not be amiſs to men- 
d- WF tion two or three particulars which have not fallen in 
our way. One of theſe is the church of St. Mary Bre- 
p- din, or little Lady Dungel, not far from Ridingate, . 
y) with very few habitations near it: Another is a Preſ- 
cn WF byterian meeting-houſe, near Prince of Orange-lane, 
blut not ſeen from any one of our ſtreets; theſe are in 
Is the city; and without it, in a lane leading from St. 
nd Sepulchre's nunnery to Longport, is an ancient houſe, 
called the Chantry, giving name to the lane it ſtands in. 
22 I come now to ſurvey our cathedral and its precinct, 


„entering at its principal gate, a © very goodly, ſtrong, 


ps « and beautiful ſtructure, and of excellent artifice,” ſays 
Mr. Somner; © built in the year I517, as appears by this 

ms « now ſcarcely legible inſcription : Hoc opus conſiructum eſt. 
„anne Domini milleſimo Quingenteſimo | Decimo] ſeptimo.— 
% How the word Dec:mo came to be overlooked, by him we 
can only gueſs, for the words are all in length in capitals, 
* WH 2 ſpan long, taking up'the depth and almoſt the length 
of a cornice, a; little above the arch, which runs along 
i the front of the building, and turns ronnd the two octo- 

gonal towers at the corners of 1 . me +. _ 
Age indeed has made the | cornice. and l 


„fretty near of the ſame colour, ſo that it does not take 
5 F T_T : ws | 
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the eye, though it is legible enough with a little atten- 
tion; but however it happened, Mr. Somner made the 
miſtake, and Mr. Battely continued it, 


CHAP. VI. 


ANY writers think they do juſtice to their ſub. 
je& and their readers, if they publiſh nothing 
but what they can quote authors of credit for, or report 
from the mouth of eye-witneſſes. 

How greatly they are miſtaken, appears in almoſt 
every deſcriptive publication we can meet with, if an 
opportunity offers of comparing what we read with 
what we ſee, and a careleſs eye-witneſs may be worſe 
than none. 

Mr. Dart came to ſee our cathedral, and did ſee it 


moſt certainly, but it is one thing to ſee, nd another 
to obſerve. 


In page 30 he mentions Nevil's chapel as a © dark” one, 
had he got the wooden ſhutters opened, he would have 
found, that almoſt the whole ſouth fide of it is window, 

In ſpeaking of King Henry's monument, he ſays, that 
© at the feet of it is an ancient painting of Becket's mur- 
der.” The picture at the feet is a crowned angel, hold- 
ing a tablet or eſcutcheon of arms; the picture of the 
murder is fixed to the two pillars, mer the head of the 
tomb, which. ſupport the canopy over it, but at ſuch 
a diſtance from it as leaves room for a paſſage of four 
feet between the picture and the iron grate at the head 
of the monument. 

Of cardinal Pole's monument, he ſays, 4 over it are 
© ſome curious paintings, and oppoſite to it, the picture 
of St. Chriſtopher :'? whereas, the curious paintings are 
on 
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on the wall againſt which the tomb ſtands, with 2 
gigantic one of Sr, Chriſtopher above them, and on the 
oppoſite wall, another, as gigantic, of St. George, &c. 
by the ſame, or as bad a hand, and under this, by a 
better, the ſepulchre and refarrection, which he has 
placed with twelve angels (of his own invention) 
over the cardinal's tomb. 

Had he looked upon the prints of theſe monuments 
in his book, he could hardly have made ſuch groſs 
miſtakes, for the engravers have ſhown how they real- 
ly are; but his careleſsneſs in this reſpect, as well as 
in the tranſlations he bas given of monumental inſcrip- 
tions, ſoon made the book ſell for leſs than the prints 
themſelves are worth. . | 

| am far from imputing ſuch careleſſneſs to Mr. 
Somner ; his ſaying „“ the zerren (which leads me 
« thus to digreſs) is ſcarcely legible,” will juſtify my ſup» 
poſing he engaged ſome to copy it, whoſe eyes were 
vot hurt by poring in old manuſcripts and records, and 
depended too much on their capacity and fidelity ; and 
Mr. Battely might pay ſo much deference to Mr. Som- 
ner, as never to examine the inſcription itſelf, and ſo 
reprint the error in his edition. 

Theſe learned men ſeem to have ſo much employed 
their time among books and writings, which might poſ- . 
fibly miſlead them, to have paid too little regard to 
another kind of evidence, which could hardly do ſoz I 
mean the fituation of places, and what is ſtill to be 
ſeen of the ſubjects they treat of; when this is negleQeds» 
it is ſcarce poſſible to avoid miſtakes, |, 

For example : Mr. Camden, if he had ſeen Canter- 
bury himſelf, would hardly have faid, in his Britannia, 
ff that Canterbury, for the beauty of its private build- 

66 inge 
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4 ings, is equal to any city in Britain, and for the mag- 
& nificence of its churches, and the number, exceeds the 
* beſt of them: I ſuppoſe he ſpeaks here of pariſh-chur- 
ches, for the cathedral and the ruins of St. Auguſtine's 
monaſtery he mentions aſterwards ; but as to houſes, 
ſuch as were ftandipg when he wrote (of which we have 
abundance) are moſtly of timber, ill-contrived, and 
with a moderate ſhare of beauty ; the ſhops, till of late, 
open to the weather, and moſt of the ſtreets narrow 
great improvements have indeed been made within the 
prefent century, and the appearance of the city very 
much altered for the better, by new fronting many of 
the old houſes, ſaſhing the ſhops, and ſetting out do 
farniture to better advantage than was formerly. Se- 
veral handſome new houſes have alſo been built, but 
notwithſtanding this, the ftranger would he diſap- 
pointed, who ſhould expect to find Canterbury any thing 
like what is deſcribed in Camden's Britannia. | 

Our pariſh-churches too are ſmall and low, few of 
them rifing fo as to be ſeen above the roofs of the 
houſes, except by their ſteeples, which are moſtly 
| ſquare towers, without ſpires, and of a moderate height. 
The number of the pariſh churches, in the city and 
ſuburbs, is fifteen. 

How can we account ſor ſuch a miſrepreſentation 
of our city, but by ſuppoſing Mr. Camden trufted his 
defcription to ſome native of it, who was reſolved 
" It ſhould make a pompous figure in a work which would 
be real by many, who might never ſee the place; 
and to this end, impoſing his own inventions on the 
perſon who depended on his knowledge and veracity, 


led that eminent hiftorian to publiſh an account which 


has hardly a word of truth in it. 
MN | | Mr, 
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Mr. Camden's capacity and diligence were certainly 
very great, but his undertaking was greater than any one 
man was equal to without affiſtance; by this, without 
doubt, he migbt be deceived, and in this inſtance it is 
evident that he was ſo. 5 

To the ſame cauſe we may impute his placing our ca- 
thedral in the heart of the city | In medio quaſi urbis ſuu] 
which is juſt as falſe, and will be a diſgrace to his Bri- 
tannia, though it ſhould go through ever ſo many 
edjtions, unleſs the editors beſtow part of their labour, 
in correCting, as well as enlarging it. 

But this could not be Mr. Battely's caſe: his work 
lay within a ſmall compaſs, his refidence was in our 
neighbourhood, his brother's was in his prebendal houſe 
No. 1, ſo ſituated, that part of it lies parallel to the 
cathedral, and the reſt of it extends more eaſtward, to 
within one hundred yards of the city wall. 

See the plan. 

Yet he was ſo bĩaſſed in "HE of Mr. Camden, as ad. 
copy his miſtake, and ſay, in contradiction to Mr. Som- 
ner, © the church which St. Auguſtine found, at his firſt 
« arrival, in the eaſt part of the city, was St. Martius 

* church, for the church dedicated to our Saviour, ſtands 
© not in the eaſt part, but, as it were, in the middle of 
the city. 

But, indeed, St. Martin's is not in the city at all, nor 
within three furlongs of it; the whole precin& of St. 
Auguſtine's monaſtery lying between them, beſide other 
buildings and roads. This the map he has copied from 
Mr. Somner, as well as the proſpect of St. Auguſtine's 
monaſtery, from the top of our great tower, taken 
from Dugdale's Monaſticon ſhew, very plainly, and 
alſo, that the cathedral is as certainly in the eaſt part 


of the 
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of the city, as that is the & Chriſt-Church' of which he 


publiſhed the deſcription. 
T have thought it neceſſary to ſay all this, in order to 
prepare my reader for the liberty I ſhall take, of paying 


juſt the ſame regard to the old monkiſh writers, as to 


thoſe of later times, nd, perhaps, of more conjec- 
tures of my own, when their hiſtories appear incon- 


fiſtent with ſuch evidences as may be e appealed to at 


ee day. 


CHAP. X. 
The Deſcription reſumed. 


RETURN now to Chrift-Church- gate, where en⸗ 

tering its precinf, we find ſome ſhops on each 

hand, the place being well ſituated for trade, and par- 
ticularly to ſuch as are not freemen of the city. 

But our attention is more ſtrongly attracted by a 
lofty tower, at the ſouth-weft corner of the body, with 
four handſome pinnacles, very trongly built, and but - 
treſſed from the ground to the top, in which is a ring of 
eight bells, and a clock, which ſtrikes the quarters on 
two of them, as it does the hours on one much larger 


than any of the peal, (being 7, coo weight) which hangs 


above the leaden platſorm under a ſhed. 

At the foot of this "ſteeple is the ſouth porch, very 
Tich in carved work, in four riches of which, ftatues of 
the four murderers of St. Thomas Becket are faid to 
have ſtood. 


The ficeple has been called Bell- Dunftan-fteeple, 


from a bell of that name; or the Oxſord-ſteeple, from 
- nas Chichely, who built the greateſt part 


of it, 
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of it, but dying, left the finiſhing to r Goldſtone, 
about 1453. 

As we proceed, the view of the ieh opens finely 
upon us; we ſee the ſouth fide of the body, with part of 
the weſtern croſs iſle, and that ſtately tower, called 
Bell Marry ſteeple, which, for the _ — proportions 
the building itſelf, and of its eMaments, is perhaps 
the completeſt beauty of that kind My where to be 
ſee n. 

This noble building-was begun by prior Selling, and 
fniſhed by his ſucceflor, prior Thomas Goldſtone, the 
ſecond of that name, aſſiſted by the great archbiſhop | 
Morton. The devices of both thefe are among its 
ornaments. © Archbiſhop "OR died in 1 500, un 
Goldſtone in 1517+ 

At the entrance into the 2hihthy4 in this croſs iſle, 
uſually called the ſouth door, fix ſteps ſhow how muck 
the ground has been raiſed here from time to time. 

Oyer againſt this ſouth door was a gate, which; Mx. 
Battely tells us, had the appearance of being as old as 
the wall itſelf, for remains of it were to be ſeen in his 
time, and fince, though not ſo now, the houſe on that 
ſhot being new bullt: In old charters, he fays, it 
b called the old gate of the cemetery, and was a. e. 
unication between this part of the church-yard and SE - 
Andrews parifh, whoſe inhabitants perhaps had a TO, 
rat leaſt permiſſion, to bury here. 
| The rectors of that pariſh, from Dr. Cox, in 1 544, to 

Paris, who died in 1700, both incluſive, were all bu- 
TH in their church, and had mural monuments there, 
which are preſerved to be put up in the new one; ; among 
heſe were two anceſtors of the famous Dean of. St. Pa- 
nck's, Tho, Swift his great great grandfather, and Wik 

E 


liam 


1 
liam his ſon, who were ſucceſſively rectors of St. An- 


drew's, from 1 569 to 1624, the former of them having 


expreſsly defired in his will, that “ his bones ſhould reſt 
in that church where his people ſo entirely loved him, 
The wife of William is buried with him, but“ the wife 
of Thomas lieth within the cathedral church - yard, 
againſt the ſouth door, with nine of her children, as 15 


recorded on his monument. 


The weſtern croſs iſle is ſaid to have been rebuilt 
from the very foundation, by archbiſhop Sudbury, at 
his own proper coſts and charge; but the tomb of arch. 
biſhop Peckham (who lived long hefore him) in the 
north wing, and a, very plain old ſtaircaſe juſt by it, 
which could not be made to ſuit the reſt of his work, 
without violating that monument, ſhows, that great 
part of what he did was only caſing; ſo does that pro- 
jection (ſtill to be ſeen) over the portico of St. M. 
chaelꝰs chapel, in the ſouth wing, which the monk Ger. 
vaſe mentions as what had once ſupported an organ, 
«& ubi organa ſolent eſſe' are his words, and a curious eye 
may diſcqyer a ſmall part of the old. wall on the outs 
ſtill uncaſed. 1 

I venture to mention one more proof of my opinion, 
though not to be ſeen, unleſs when the cloyſter-leads 


are repairing in that part, which is, a very fair circular 


window-frame of ſtone, on the outſide of the wall, over 


the door from the cloyſter into the martyrdom, o 
' which nothing is to be ſeen on the inſide, 


Archbiſhop Sudbury deſigned to rebuild the body, and 
had taken the old one down with that view, when he 


fell. into the hands of the mob, under Jack Straw and 


Wat. Tyler, Who beheaded him on Tower-hill, in 1381. 


This threw the expence of it on his ſucceſſors, Court 
2 ney 
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ney and Arundel, and on the convent, by whom it was 

rebuilt in the preſent magnificent manner. It was 

about 30 years in anne 1 was — __ 
11. 

7 rom hence, eaſtward, the Amme ng; * ap» 
pearance of much greater antiquity, greater indeed than 
what is generally allowed to it, and b not eaſilx 
to be aſcertained. o bo 

When hiſtorians tell us, „ the ckidevh has been ſe- 
« yeral times conſumed by fire, we muſt underſtand 
this of what was combuſtible only, and that ftone-walls 
are not ſo, I ſhall not ſpend time in proving. x This 
„church, Mr. Battely ſays, „ was the very ſame 
« fabrick that was built by the believing Romans, 
but ſhows no authority for it. He adds too,; that C it 
« was very large,” and ſo it might be; but the paſſa 
he quotes is very far from proving it. 

Archbiſhop Egelnoth, who preſided here 3 
to 1038, began to repair the miſchief the Danes had 
done, and by the royal munificence of King Canute 
completed his deſign; but about 1060, in archbiſhop! 
Stigand's time, that church was much defaced by fire, 
and no account appears of any thing more being done 
till the time of Lanfranc, who, it is ſaid, pulled it down 
to the very foundation, in order to build one entirely 
new on the ſame ground, and re-edified the whole 
church from the en, wat. pe alen and! mo- 


7 

* Accordingly the Danes, to deſtroy the —— 20 een, hot 

vered in his church, after repairing the walls of it, three or four. ſcore; years 

before their coming, ſet fire to it by piling up wooden , veſſels for that pur- 

poſe, This ſhows, that if, before. the Norman invaſion, moſt of f OUT. .monaſtes, 
ies and churches were of wood, all were certainly not ſo, 


. . naſtery, 
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naſtery, in {even years ; this muſt have been after 
1090. 23 
How probable i it is chat Lanfrane could execute ſo 
great a work · as the cathedral, the palace, and the mo- 
naſtery, in ſo little time, 1 ſhall not preſume to deter- 
mine; but if it was done ſo on a ſudden, it is no won- 
der his immediate fucceſſor ſhould have a great deal of 
to do over again. 

At is faid that Sir Chriſtopher Wren, on hearing the 
words, & church work applied to the flowneſs with 
which the building of St. Paul's was carried on, re- 
plied, that * the proverbial expreſſion was very juſt; 
E that, if required, he could finifh the church in ſeven 
er. years, but in ſeven years more it would want rebuild- 
ing, for if walls of ſuch thicknefs as he was raiſing, 
& were carried up, without allowing the mortar time to 
« dry, the weight of the upper works . ſoon cruſh 
the lower ones toipieces?? 
b:;That:the- accounts we have of our dat being 
robuilb from che ſoundation are falſe, I think the preſent 
ſttruſture has very ſufficient proof. I ſhall therefore 
- give ſuch a deſoription of what is now to be ſeen as [ 
can, with ſome conjectures of my own, which may 
lead oP” g hs EIN of this part of its 
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- #:Mr;1Battely | ſays, . it was e by Ant; who ſucceeded 
, Lanfranc, and prior Ernulph, who reared it again in a more ftately and 
c ſplendid manner; but was finiſhed by Ernulph's ſucceſſor, Conrad, fo 
<' fumiptuouſly, that it was called the-glorious choir of Conrad, till deftroyed 
E' by the fire in- 11744 

This we find in the 2d and-g4 chapters of kis ſupplement to Mr, $omner, 
ARES nnen To ten years, REI 
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To this end, I ſhall call this part Lanſranc's church, 
without pretending to adjuſt who was really the builder 
0 of it, or taking notice either of that body which Mr. 
o- Battely's plan of Lanfranc's church gives, or of the 
* additional chapel alded to it in honour of St. Thomas 
n- Becket. 
of The outſide of it from St. Michaels chapel, cat - 

I ward, is adorned with a range of ſmall marble pillars, ' 
he about fix inches diameter, and three feet high, ſome with 
th fantaſtic ſhafts and capitals, ſome with plain ones; theſe 
re- ſupport little arches. which interſect each other, and 
t; mis girdle, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, is con- 
en tinued round a ſtaircaſe tower, the eaſtern croſs ile, 
and the chapel of St. Anſelm, to the new building, added 
in honour of St. 'Thomas Becket. The — of St. 
Michaeb's chapel has none of chem, but the chapel of 
the Virgin Mary, anſwering to this on the north fide 
of the church, not being ſo fitted to the wall, ſhows 
ſome of them behind that, ſo, in all probability, they 
were at firſt continued. quite round the whole building 
of Lanfranc's church, upleſs perhaps at the weſt eng 
of Its 

Our church-yard has 4 ſo raiſed from time n 
that there is no gueſſing at what height this girdle at 
firſt ſtood from the ground; but the pillars riſe from about 
the level of the floor within. The walls above them 
are remarkably bare of ornaments, but the ſtaircaſe 
tower juſt mentioned, and its oppoſite, as ſoon as they 
riſe clear of the building, are enriched with ſtories of 
this colonnade, one above another, up to the platform, 
from whence their ſpires ariſe, and the remains of the 
two larger towers to the eaſt, that called St. Anſelm's 
chapel, and that which anſwers to it on the north fide © 
Te 1 | | =. 
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of the church, aug decorated much after the ſame man- 
ner as high as they riſe at preſent. 

The arches, on which the floor of our choir is raiſed, 
are ſupported by pillars of proper ſubſtance, whoſe capi- 
tals are as various and fantaſtical as thoſe of the little 
ones [ have been deſcribing, and ſo are their ſhafts, ſome 
being round, others canted, twiſted, or carved, ſo that 
hardly two of them are alike, except ſuch as are quite 

plain. 

Theſe, I ſuppoſe, we may conclude of the be age, 
and if buildings in the ſame ſtyle may be ſuppoſed ſo, 
here we may find grounds from whence to judge of the 
antiquity of this part of the church, though its hiſtorians 
have left us in the dark :—In Leland's Collectanea, we 
have the hiſtory and deſcription of a vault, under the 
ancient church of St. Peter in Oxford, called, * Grym- 
« bald's Crypt: Grymbald was one of thoſe great and 
| accompliſhed men whom King Alfred invited into Eng- 
land, about the year goo, to aſſiſt him in reſtoring 
chriſtianity, learning, and the liberal arts. This crypt, 
or vault, is allowed to be of his building, and he is ſaid 
to have erected a monument for himſelf, which, on ſome 
diſagreement beeween him and the Oxonians, he re- 
moved to Wincheſter. They who compare the vault 
under our choir, with the deſcription and prints given 


5 of Grymbald's crypt, will eaſily ſee, that the ſame de- 


ſigners, and the ſame workmen, could hardly have erected 
two buildings more ſtrongly reſembling each other than 
theſe, except that ours at Canterbury is larger and more 
profuſely decorated with variety of fancied ornaments, 
the capitals of all the pillars being juſt in ſuch groteſque 
taſte, as that of the foury given us inthe print of w_ 
ue 


If 
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If any thing can aſcertain the age of that part of the 
th of which I am now ſpeaking, this, I'think, bids- 
faireſt for that purpoſe, 

And as they who built this vault may = ſuppoſed to 
have raiſed walls alſo; let us ſee how far the appear- 
ance of the preſent ones may contribute to that end. 

Though we find them ſo void of ornament, as men- 
tioned page 53, they are not without a ſubje& for our 
curiofity, which is a number of arches, now walled up, 
which could never be deſigned for diſcharging the 
weight over windows ſo diſpoſed as thoſe we ſee at pre- 
ſent, which conſequently appear to have been broken 
out at ſome other time than when the walls themſelves 
were built. 

This leads me to a conjecture which I ſubmit to my 
reader: It is, that as Lanfranc's coming was about two 
hundred years after Grymbald's time, he might find 
thoſe walls very fit to make uſe of in his grand repair of 
the church, and its, offices, and ſave a vaſt deal of time, 
labour, and expence, The windows of this old building 
he might ſtop up, and make new ones, in what places - 
and of what forms he pleaſed, and leave the walls as we 
ſee them, without regarding the irregular appearance 
they make on the outſide, even to this day. ; 

This may not only account for theſe irregularities, | 
but give an air of credibility to Eadmer's aſſertion, 
« that the work of Lanfranc was e in ſeyen 
e years,” 

Mr. Battely is not of this opinion, and trandlapen Ead- 
mer's words, [A fundamentis ferme totam perfeftam red- 


didit] © He almoſt entirely completed the work om 
10 y the very foundation thereof, ; 
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When we are told in what time it was « almoft done,” 
Fre are led to aſk what prevented 1 its being quite ſo, and 
How much time it took in the whole ; but if we tran- 
fate the paſſage, that (in ſeven years) « be completed the 
« whole almoſt from the foundation, » this will not 
only render his ſtory more probable, but make better 
ſenſe of the words immediately following: „which be. 
«6 ing ſo perfected, probably he innovated the name and 
& title of it, dedicating the ſame to the holy Tri- 
& Hity.? That the church was twice rebuilt after this 
time, I can fee no reaſon to believe. 
That Anfelm pulled down and rebuilt all that Ls 


Franc had done not twenty years before, ſeems highly 


improbable. Mr. Somner never mentions it; Mr. 
Battely himſelf ſhows how little occafion there could be 
for it, as well as the difficulties Anfelm had to encoun- 
ter in his poſſeſſion N we may call it ſo) of the arch- 
diſhoprick. 

He tells us, that © when that prelate came to it, he 
& found the lands and revenues of it ſo miſerably 
< waſted, that there was not enough left for his bare 
* ſubſiſtence. In the firſt year he ſtruggled with want, 
poverty, and the King's diſpleaſure; then ſpent three 


4. years in baniſhment, W money for his main- 
A tenance, 


« When recalled, and labouring to pay his debts, he was 
44 within two years baniſhed again, and the King, (Hen- 
<c ry 1.) ſeized upon all the revenues of the archbiſhop” 
4 rick, and retained them in his own hands, for four 
& years.” However we find he lived to get over theſe 
difficulties, to be a benefactor to this cathedral by en- 


farging and beautifying ! its choir, and to found and em 


dow 


We: = i 
dow the, gunnery of St. Fepuſthes in the nejghbourhgod 
of our cit 7). 

The authors 1quote. 3 625 that Edmer lays, che 
« Oratory. or choir, as far as from che reat towet to 
& the 1 7 end, Was, by the care of Archbifhop Auſelm, 
« enlarged, and that Ernolph 1 rebuilt the fore-part (pri- 
« grem Hm of the es which reds Hh Erec- 
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ſenſe of, the exprel on Lrieren je the « fore part, 
is by no meang ſo, n his egition of Somner, page 87, 
he ſays, 6 by the fore- art of the church, 9 * 
« muſt underſtand the Whole, quite front” the great 
« tower, now called Bell Harry-ſteeple, to the eaſt 


0 end. * # c A 


This difference MON is 4 ine but Mr. war, 
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And in the ſupplement, page 11, going on ftill 


« toward the east be the patriarchal ch 

« — to achapel i in e of he 555 Pls Fe 
© which was. ; an altar, dedicated t to the ho Ae de 
and again, me. I 3», *: cs this fore-par t of the urch, here 
« ſpoken of, was all that part iy the church from the 
« great tower to the eaſt end., enn ene eee 


By this 5 he carries his fore-bart” into the 


innermoſt receſſes of the buildir ng, and ſeems not aware 
that the front and the fore - part of a building are almoſt 
ſynonimous terms. 


No wonder if ſuch i wittks ſhould lead 19 1 into 


others, and make bim think our choir was the Work be- 

gun by Ernulpb, and finiſhed by S bis ſucceſſor 

in 55 priory. $9: 
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"Whereas if; we take the word © fore-part”, in the com. 
mon, acceptation, and remember, that the whole church 
| had, run to decay, under archbiſhop Stigand; this wil 

4 naturally lead us to ſuppoſe, that Lanfranc began the 
reſtoration of it, by rebuilding that part which I have al. 
cribed to him, for immediate ſervice, leaving the ru- 
inous body, or fore· part, of the old church, to be done 
afterwards; which was fo, in ſuch a magnificent man- 
ner, as cauſed . the whole © to be called & Conrad's s glo. 
rious ; choir”: or, perhaps, he enriched Latifranc's work 
with ſuch additions as might occaſion it to be called by 
his name, for the monk Edmer tells us, « the former 
c ornaments conferred by Lanfranc, or in his time, 

c ſeemed few, mean, and of no regard, f in compariſon 
4 o 988 ornaments of this new choir. 
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1 FO now holy why I think A, inde, of the 
church being burned in 1174, rather overtold : 
Mr. lg mentions it ſomewhat ſlightly, and finds 
"pot. at whoſe coſt it recovered itſelf, faving that the 
' Popes bulls ſhortly after provided that the offerings to 
the then newly murdered and canoniſed archbiſhop 
Thomas Becket, ſhould go and be converted for the 
i repairing of the church. One cauſe haply, ſays he, why 
it was called St. Thomas's church, 
Mr. Battely thinks otherwiſe, and is more Particular 
in relating the deſtruction and rebuilding of it, taking 
his account. of it from Gervaſe, one of the monks, an eyc- 
witneſs, who gives a very circumſtantial and florid one 
but perhaps not quite ſo true as might be wiſhed, 5 
en 
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When the monks wrote in praiſe of their friends and 
dene factors, they might find good reaſons to magnify, 
as they might to aggravate their loſſes when any miſ- 
fortune befell them, and did not ſcruple to embelliſh.. 
ſometimes with miracles upon occaſion, 

Accordingly Mr. Somner tells us, from their autho- 
rity, that while archbiſhop Odo was repairing the 
« roof of his church, which was the work of three 
« years, it was by his prayers preſerved from the in-, 
« jury of all weathers, then very tempeſtuous in neigh- 
« bouring parts: And again, “ that when on the day 
« of St, Auguſtine's tranſlation 1271, there were ſuch 
« terrible thunders and lightnings, and ſuch an inun- 
« dation of rain, that the city of Canterbury was al- 
« moſt drowned ; the flood was ſo high in the court 
«© of the monaſtery (of St. Auguſtine) and the church, . 
« that they had been quite overwhelmed with water, 
« unleſs the virtue of the Saints, who reſted there, had 
« withſtood the waters,” 5 

Something more of the ſame kind will ſoon come in 
our way ; 

An „ hiſtorical deſeription of our cathedral, very 
lately publiſhed here, gives à tranſlation of Gervaſe's 
account. of the burning and rebuilding of it. This 1 
ſhall take occaſion to quote, but ſee none to reprint, 
and Gervaſe's Latin one I have not the opportunity of 
conſulting. : 

Gervaſe ſays, « he neither faw the choir, [I ſuppoſe 
cular I Lanfranc's] © nor found it defcribed by any one, ang 
king © that Eadmer had mentioned it without giving any 
eye · account of it, as he had done of the old church. ? 
| one, | To have ſeen it before archbiſhop Anſelm, prior Er- 

nulph, and prior Conrad's additions and improvements, 
When | H 2 | Gervaſe 2 
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Foy muſt "have been a very old man when he wrote, 


for Conrad died about 1112, and Anſelm 1093. 
But when Conrad's expences on the choir had made 


it ſo much mote magnificent than it was at firft, 


that Lanfranc's name was almoſt. forgotten, writers 
might think themſelves better employed in pompous 
encomiuins on him and his munificence, than in telling 
what appearance the church had made before his embel- 
liſhments were added to it. 

Accordingly Gervaſe has helped us to a deſcription of 
the glorious choir of Conrad, which may be found in 
Page 10 and 11 of Mr. Battely's ſupplement, but ſays 
nothing that can lead us to believe Lanfranc's church 
had been deſtroyed that this might be erected. 

He writes as an eye - witneſs, and was certainly 
thought 2 perſon well qualified to paint the miſchief 


done byt the fire, the diſtreſs and almoſt deſpair, to which 


the monks were driven, in the ſtrongeſt colours, as well 
as to extol their diligence and zeal in reſtoring their 


church to its former ſplendor as faſt as they could ſur- 


mount the difficulties they laboured under; ſo inviting 
benefaQors from all parts of Chriſtendom to bring, or 
find, contributions toward their aſſiſtance. 

The account then that he gives amounts to this: 

40 On September 5 1174, two or three {mall houſes, 
cc oh | the ſouth fide of the church, took fire, and the 
<< wind, blowing a ſtorm, from that quarter, lodged 
e ſome of the ſparks which. aroſe from them between 


_ the leads and the ceiling of the cathedral; this not 
& being obſerved, they kindled a fire there, which did 
- * not ſhow itſelf till its violence was ſuch that there 
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4 The 1643 wete melted;” the timber - Work, and 
« painted ceiling, all on fire, fell down into the choir 
« where the ſtalts. of the mobks added frethi fuel in 
60 abundance, o that the flames, increafed by ſuch 4 
« heap of tituber, to fifteen cubits, burnt the "way. 
and eſpecially the plllars of the church.” 1 

He adds alſo, that * not only the thoir was con ſuldel 
« in theſe flames, but alſo the Infirmary, with St. 
« Mary's chapel, and ſorne other offices of the ẽurt. 

That the ſtone walls and pillars, Which were expoſed 
to fo violent a fire, muſt be "ory muck "Wn "= Ny 
no one will doubt. 

But when he tells us, thats & on conſulting with ar- 


« tiſts about the repair of it, it appeared that all the 


« upper works muſt be taken down and rebuilt ;” ory 
az Mr, Battely ſays, page 15, (J ſappoſe kom ſome 
other author) it 0 reſolved . all muſt de takem 
4 down to the very foundation”, I think we have at this 
day evidences enough t to Feen hows is eee _ mors 
than is truth. 

' Moſt of them indeed are Vicki tlie building, 5 ſo 
will be more properly Produced W . wy: Cong there 3 
but they are not all fo. 01 

The ſouth fide of that tower Wigesdg el b 
in the angle made by the weſt wall of the upper eros 
ie with the ſouth wall of the church, ſhows what Was 
the height of that iſle, before the fire, by a floping creaſe 
or chafing, plainly to be feen, and as plainly deſignec 
for receiving the lead of the old roof; ſo alſo does'a row 
of ſtone corbels, on the welt fide of this tower, at à 
proper height for bearing a gutter to carry off the ra 
which it ſhoutd receive from the roof of the choir and 
ty ide ille, 
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As the wind then. blew, this tower could be in no 
. from the fire, the whole of it being of ſtone, 
(except the doors) till we come to the platform, 
on Which the ſpire ſtands. This indeed is built. of 
timber and leaded, but ſo much A than the roof 
of the old church, that it is not unlikely the ſtorm, at 
ſouth, might prevent My flames from tiſing ſo as to 
rosch it, 

That the . of the Sd. were conſumed, we 
may well believe, but not ſo eaſily that the upper works 
of ſtone ſhould take fire; and that this particular tower 
did not, there 1s ocular demonſtration, the additional 
ſtory of the preſent building being connected to it by a 
ſtrait upright joint from that height to which it had 
hoy! earried. up with the croſs. iſle of the old church. 

Indeed Gervaſe's own account of the repair ſhows 
plainly. enough that the deſtruction was by no means 
. fuch as Mt. Battely thought it, as will ſoon appear ; 
but firſt let us ſee what ſucceſs attended the tragical re- 
preſentation the monks gave of their misfortunes. 
Papal . bulls were ſoon. iſſued out to tlieir aſſi Lance; 
6 W of votaries, from all parts, and of the higheſt 
ranks, cromord | to the tomb of the newly canoniſed St. 


re 


before the repairs were. t ws 


For, as Mr. Battely tells us, 4 * * Philip Earl 


4 f F landers came here; in 1177. whom the King 
[Henry II.] met, and had a conference with, at Can- 
© terbury, In June 1178, the King, in his re turn from 
* Normandy, paid another viſit. to his ſepulchre; and 
in the next month, William, archbiſhop, of Rheims, 


+ came over from France, with a large detiane, to pay 


| : | «31h; © 
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his vows to St. Thomas at Canterbury, where 'the 
« King met and received him honourably. nnn 
'« In 1179, Lewis VII, King of France, lde d 


« Dover, where our King expected his arrival. Ou 


« Auguſt 23, theſe two Kings came to Canterbury; with 
« a great train of nobility of both nations, and were 
«received by the arch biſhop and his comprovineials, 
« the prior and evavent} with _ honour and pos 
« ſpeakable joy. ©, yo Be T 1 bop? — 052 MT O35 
The oblations of 1 8 Aber? made "_ the 
French, were incredible: The King came itt manner 


« ind habit of a pilgrim; ; was conducted ro the tomb 


« of St. Thomas, in ſelemn proceſſion, where he offered 


(his cup of gold and a royal precious ſtone, With a 


« yearly rent of 100 muids of wine, for ever to the eon. 


vent; confirming this grant by royal ne "apdey ; 


« his ſeal, delivered in form.: 2760 OD 

By the help ot ſueh noble and nine benefaRtors 
they ſoon ſound themſelves encouraged not only to re- 
pair all the damages Lanfranc' church had Gn vt 
tv make it far more glorious than ever.. 

A vaſt deal of this work was done in eight yeare aer 
the fire, though the firſt had been ſpent in conſulting 
vith workmen, taking down ruins,” and clearing away 
of rubbiſh, Then the artiſt, William of Sens, (as Ger- 
Yaſe tells us) « erefted four pillars, two on each fide, 
before winter, and when that was over, two more, 
* and turned arches and vaults over them, & c. This 
manner of proceeding ſhows, that he had no founda- 
tions to lay, and that his work was to be carried on 
from above the pavement only; of which we ſhall have 
other proofs hereafter, beſide a ſtrong one in the ac- 
Gynt of thoſe viſits to the tomb of St. Thomas, in the 
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2 45 the protection of St. Owen, whoſe, holy relics are 
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nen 
undercroft, which gecęeſſarily ſuppoſes that to have been 
unhurt by the flames, or but little hurt, if at all. The 


. reception alſo of ſo many princes and prelates as came 
hither, within three or four years after the accident, 


in 3 manner ſuitable to their rank, ſhows, that the 


damage done to the prior's lodgings, and other offices 
of the monaſtery, was, not long in repairing, Theſe 


things, as of more immediate neceſſity, we will ſup. 
pole to be done firſt, and yet we are told that by the end 


of the third year ſomp, arches. and vaults were turned, 
The wall therefore of the church was certainly not to 


be, rebuilt on this on, and; this is the, wall which 


remains to our days, fur ought that appears in kunt to 
Abe contrary. 
On May aad, 11 80, # the church was in * 
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ger from fire again, as my guides ſay, Who perbaps 


would have taken no notice of it; ſor it did no miſchieh, if 
bey bad not thought: che miracle, by which it was pre. 


ſer ved, à ſtory worth e and 8s ſuch I give 
+: # 341 Is t. 1 14122 ns b 


Mr. Somner's eee of is from Gerat page 99 ü 


e. follows: 5 74 10 1 


% A fire did break. ng; in the city, and burnt quan 
« houſes; it drew toward Chriſt-Church; the monks 
ee were under great conſternation; the danger ſeemed 
e to be greater than human aid could prevent. They 
* betook. themſelves , .to divine belp, and particular 


« and placed din the flames, The ſucceſs was Won 
„ derful, for the flame, as if it had been driven back 
« by.a divine power, retreated, and made no further 


Mr 


8 


t es 1 


d Mr Battely, in page 17, tells us the fame tory from 
de Thorn : He ſays that © the fire raged fo vehemently as 
ne to become irreſiſtible ; that the flames hovered/over 
nt, the church of the doly Trinity, and threatened im 
be Wl « mediate ruin: All human aid failed ; when behold, 
es Ml © the coffin, wherein was the body of St. Aodoclue, 
eſ: I © was carried forth and placed before the fire; by vit- 
p- tue whereof, the flames returned backward, as ff 
nd i © they had been forced by the blowing of a ſtrong wind, 
ed. and did not preſume to make 7 dene ee to 
to ll © the church. | 
ich WI. As this tale aſcribes the mitncks to he Arie FER 5 
to Wl of Saint Owen, and makes his aſſiſtance neceſſary to the 
mighty, on this occaßon, we hope it will be no im- 
an. Spee to 2 mans a e- to treat it ana ran 5 
aps INOS: * 07 ef | S156 ; | 
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Wm 0 returh to- our walk in Seen eFardr / At aß . 
0 15 "ſouth end of the upper croſs iſle we ſee two doors, 
which lead down to that very ancient vault under the 

i choir of the cathedral, which T have Tappoſed page 54, 
0% as 01d as the days of King Alfred, and is now the 
a. French church; of which T ſhall: have e to tay 


when we viſit the inſide of the building. | 
A little more eaſtward is the tower, called that of St. 
deter and St. Paul, till St. Anſelms thrine 5 was placed 1 
in it, and it became his chapel. 
This, and one dedicated to St. hben vithitie north 
ide of the church, have been much more Tofty _ 
they are at preſent. 
They are looked upon as ver” than thi reſt of He 
vlding, Fare perhaps from their maimed appearance, 
I 26 their 1 85 
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weir upper parts haying been, loſt, nobody knows hon, 


long ago, and partly from the accounts of the church 


being ſo often rebuilt (from ite foundation) gaining 


Mare credit than they ſeem to deſerve. 
In 1755 the Antiquarian Society publiſhed a drawing 


| of this church, made by Edwyn, a monk, before the fic 


in 11747 In this theſe towers are deſcribed as finiſhel, 


and very lofty, as well as built of ſtone, like the reſt of 


the walls and the ſtaircaſe towers, and conſequently as 
little likely to take fire. As to their age, no marks ap- 
pear either within or without fide of them, from whence 
we may judge them of a greater antiquity. than ſuch 
other parts of the building as are continued from them 


in the very ſame taſte weſtward, and probably were fo 
to the eaſtward alſo, round the end of Lanfranc's church 


when finiſhed here in a circular form, toward which jt 
began to incline at theſe towers, according to the plan 
which Mr. Battely has publiſhed of jt, which I take to 


de a very juſt one, except in reſpect of the body there 


added, for the walls of that never ranged with thoſe of 
Lanfranc's bnilding: The preſent body being narrower 
than the choir part, and a ſtrong proof ſtill vidi that 
this is wider than that which was before it, 
The church yard, in which we have 8 been, 
was formerly the place of byrial,” but of that no memo- 
rials are now to be ſeen, Some years ago, indeed, an old 


table monument was ſtanding a few yards from the wall 


toward the weſt end of the body, which had marks of 


being once inlaid with a figure and fillets of braſs, but 
no tradition remained of the perſon's:name who had been 


interred there, It fell to pieces by degrees, ang the rub· 


biſh of it has been cleared away. 


From: the ſouthweſt corner of St, Anſel s. chapel : 


| val. crofles our way, with a 1 ancient arch in it 


corrupt!) 


13 
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ak  cetrupely\called: the entry gate, as parting the Fans 
« tory: or burying place of the laity from that of the 
 W monks, and the garden of che eon vent, at preſent cal- 
led the oaks, though no trees of that kind have been 
* HOY there within the memory of us or our fathers. 
When we have paſſed this gate, the church makes a 
of * Aiſſerent figure from what it has hitherto done, for 
what we fee now. was added to the ehureh by the monks: 
when they had repaired the damages done to it by the 


Ls 

4 fire in 1174+ In the affignment of prebendal bouſes, in 
* 15455 each of mY had a e e 
em man. EM * SF! 4 2 115 . 3 24/190] 
ſo | 1 32 a | . 4 . N ds f 2795 "oy 
. en Ar. Al. F 
it 8 | 2288 85 | 
lan or the 4570 7 the Holy Trinity eine ne called the ef St þ 
to ene B,, © 2558 oi 
ere a7 Dig er mal as bag! 196 


of Tins; FRY chap may bs oed on as z ſeparate: - 
yer building, adjoining indeed, to that foilately/re« 


bat paireds and equally loſty, but in a different le, and We 


by no means inferior in beauty. SOLU in 


en, Here by the way we may obſerye how perlecliy well = 


10- killed the monks. were in the art of -raifing contribus 
old tions: For ſeven-years their bailding had gone on very 
well, but on the cighth (the ninth from the fire; for the 
firſt was fpent in making preparations) they could pro- 
ceed- no farther for want of money. This might: be 
true; but, if not, the ſtopping of the eee 
cellem ſtratagem for raifing ſupplies. - na ich ad 
A ſreſh tide flowed: in, and . Seb 
than was neceſſary for the repair they were en gh 
as encouraged them to et about A. more Ds 
which was, to pull down the eaſt — 5 
499 "FS > | N 
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church, with a ſmall chapel of the holy Trinity adjoin- 
ing and erect a moſt magnificent one inſtead of it, equally 


Icſty with the roof of the church, and add to that another 


building in honour of che new objedt of their devotion. 
And in this they acted very prudently, for while they 
were thus employed, votaries continued to bring their 
oblations in abundance, and Saint Thomas's had vi- 
fitors who ſoon enabled the monks to erect 2 chapel 
on purpoſe for the reception of his'relicks. 
Though Mr. Somner juſtly obſerved, that this chanet 
appears leſs ancient than the choir, by the manifeſt dif- 
frence of one ſtructure from the other, Mr. Battely tells 
us, c all the work at the eaſt end of the church (except 
the chapel of K. Henry IV.) is one entire building of 
the ſame age with the choir,” which he ſays, was burnt 
down, and rebuilt in ten years, viz. in 1184; and that 
in 1220 * „ the ceremony of removing the ſaint was 
performed on July 7, with the greateſt ſolemnities and 
rejoicings; the Pope's legate, the archbiſhops of Canter- 
bury and Rheims, with very many biſhops and abbots, 
carrying the coffin on their lheulgers and placing it in 
bis ſhjine. _. ..... 
„ King Henry Nl, graced the ſhow with his preſence, 
and the archbiſhop, Stephen Langton, was fo profuſe on 
the occaſion as to leave a debt on the tees which his 
Fourth: ſucceſſor could hardly diſcharge 7 for, as to the 
' oblationss the diſpoſal: of which was looked on as 2 
primitive right of biſhops, the monks had here got. the 


| : 5 management of them. .jato their own: hands. 


In this ſenſe, therefore, we muſt underſtand bis ex- ä 


1 *uhat all this work was done at the Proper 


's This ſcems as ; range as ſo much OP ſhould be Welk nd a a 
| plektly rebuilt with ſuch magnificent additions within ten years, as that when 
nu was finiſhed the monks would defer the —— ſaint thither till 1220. 
2 | | «c coils 
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« coſts and charges of the convent ; -*> otherwiſe, he 
ſeems to. agree with Mr. Somner, who ſays, in page 19. 
the expences of finiſhing and rebuilding the choir ap- 
« pear - plaigly to have been ſupplied from the many 
« and liberal oblations made at the tomb of St. Tho- 
« mas, ſo that. the church was, for ſome time, called 
« by his name.? 

- But if any of them thought the money laid out in re- 
pairing and adorning their church, ſo much out of their 
awn pockets, they might comfort themſelves, that the 
coſt was not greater than the worſhip; devotees to the 
faint increaſed every day, and offerings came in ſo faſt 
that his ſhrine grew famous for its riches as well as its . 
holineſs. * 

Eraſmus, who viſited it, tells us, © a coffin of 23 
6. which covered a coffin of gold was drawn up by ropes 
« and pullies, and then an invaluable treaſure was dif- - 
« covered; gold was the meaneſt thing to be ſeen there; 
« all ſhined and glittered with the rareſt and moſt pre- 
« cious jewels, of an extraordinary bigneſs ; ſome were 
larger than the egg of a goole,?? : 

At the eaſt end of the chapel of the holy Trinity; | 
Ader very handſome one was added, called his 
crown; ſome ſuppoſe from its figure being circular, 


and the ribs of the arched roof meeting in a centre, as 
thoſe of the exown royal do; others, on account of part 


of his ſcull being preſerved here as a relick,* Two very 
large newel ſtaircaſes of ſtone lead to the top of this 
building, and probably were deſigned to have been fi- 
niſhed in os or handſome 1 turrets ; the chapel irſelf, | 
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This muſt have been a counterſgit relick, if what Mr. 'Scinncr lth ws, | 
from Stow's annals of Henry VIII, ie true, chat « when by order of Land: 
Cromwell, his bones were taken out of the! iron cheſt which contained them, 
cat OY TEES burat to. ae $5 * they were found, ſcull and "= with the 
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alſo, was carried on above the firſt: deſign of it, and 
might have made a noble room. The windows of it 
were ſo far finiſhed, that the iron grates, for the glazing, 
were fixed, and moſt of their arches turned, when King 
Henry VIII. put a ſtop to the works and oblations at 


once, ſeizing on the treaſures and eſtates of the monaſ- 


tery, and providing for the members of it as he pleaſed ; 
| eſtabliſhing the cathedral on à new foundation of a 
dean, twelve prebendaries, with other officers and ſer- 
vants, many. of which preferments were beſtowed on 
the monks, while others had een or preferments 
aſſigned to them elſewhere. 
' The church now recovered its ancient name of Chrifts 
Church; additions in honour of St. Thomas were no 
longer thought of, and his crown made but a ragged 
| — till about 1748, when Captain Humphrey 
Pudner, of this city, gave an hundred pounds toward 
completing it, which money was laid out in bringing 
it to its preſent figure. 

The north ſide of the church differs little from what 
we have been examining, but is: not ſo” acceſſible nor 
ever was; far here were the offices of the ancient mo- 
naſtery, ſome parts of which {till remain, converted to 
edwelling-houſes :_Here, alſo, is the library, the audit- 
room, the chapter-houſe, and the cloyſter. The del-, 
cription of theſe, and what elſe is worth notice, within 

dur precinct, I ſhall next enter upon, 


piece that had been cut out of it, laid in the wound. So muſt alſo the whole 
face of the bleſſed martyr, ſet in gold and adorned with jewels, which Eraſmus 
12%, was ſhown here, unleſs he ſpeaks of a copy or picture of it. 
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4 o the Precindts, of the Cathedral and the Archbiſhop Palace 


| Pry Chriſt Church gate to Burgate nothing of the 

old wall on the ſouth fide of our precin& is to be 
ſeen ; houſes and ſhops on the north fide of that ſtreet 
having quite hid the place of it, as mentioned already 
in page 41. Another wall, parallel to that of the city, 
ſeparated Queningate-lane from our precinct, as far as 
to Northgate church, and was our eaſtern and northern 
boundary, till the city-wall became ſo, by a grant of 
that lane to the church from King Henry II, confirmed 
afterwards by charter of Henry IV. 

The weſtern wall is 10 be ſeen from Northgate, os 
about an hundred. yards, where à turning to the left _ 
leads to the ancient gate of the priory. Here the wall 
of the archiepiſcapal palace croſſes our way, as men- 
tioned. in page 37, and, therefore, this may be the pro- 


rather, perhaps, becauſe Mr. Somner tell us, that, 4 for 
many years, one precinQ was the habitation of the 
« archbiſhop and his monks; and that, when King 
* Ethelbert had given his palace to St. Auguſtine, he 
« converted that, and the neighbouring church, to a 
* cathedral and monaſtery, where they lived in com- 
“ mon, as one family, till the coming of Lanfranc, for 


per place for ſpeaking of what is to be ſeen there; the E 


no mention of ſuch palace, or ſeveral painter. for 


hel “ the archbiſhop, is to be found before his time; and 
adds, that © little or no part of it was left to be furveyed | 
when he wrote. 


The ſame may now, be faid of what had the appear- | 
ace. of a palace in his days. Entering the great gate 


AP, WE „ we find 


E 7 
we find the court converted to gardens, and a timber- 
yard; turning to the right we ſee the north porch of 
the great hall, now a dwelling-houſe, with no entrance 
on this ſide. The communication of this houſe with 
the town is by a handſome gate, (not a great one) with 
2 ſtone portal, oppoſite to St. Alphage's-lane; and at 
the eaſt end of the garden a door, broken through the 
wall, makes a paſſage to the cathedral, and to the neigh- 
bouring houſes in the palace. This was the upper end 
of the hall, and along it runs a terras, raiſed on frag- 
ments without number of little pillars, of the Pet- 
worth marble, once, perhaps, the ornaments of the great 
hall, but now laid on one another like billets on a wood- 
ſtack, the ends of which were viſible till ſome years ago 
when a tenant of this houſe raiſed a turſed ſlope of earth 
againft them, to give the garden a better appearance. 

This garden has at the eaſt wall of it, two niches, 
adorned with pillars and canopies of Petworth marble, 
- till maintaining the appearance of grandeur, and per- 
haps deſigned for ' buffets, anſwering the ends of two 
long tables in that refeftory, where ſo many perſons of 
the higheſt quality, and even fovereign princes, have 
deen feaſted with all the magnificence ſuitable to their 

, exalted rank, ſo lately as till Queen Elizabeth's time; 
many of which entertainments have been thought 
worth recording in hiſtory, with ſuch accounts ofthe 
number of gueſts at ſome of them, as make it proba 
there were other rooms for ſome of them to dine in. 
. Archbiſhop Langton was founder of this hall, and 

left his ſee ſo much in debt by the exceſſive expences he 
was at on the tranſlation of Thomas Becket, that it coſt 
his fourth ſucceſſor, Boniface, 22000 marks, or 146661. 
138. 4d. to clear it; Mr. Somner your us a Fpeeckt of 
_ on Foun occaſion, as follows: | 


«My 


5 
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« My predeceſſors built this hall at great expences; 
« they did well indeed; but they laid out no money 


« about this building, except what 
« ſeem, indeed, to be 2 the * 
« becauſe I paid their debts.· 
After ſo much deftrution. and ſo many altarations. as. 
have happened here, it is hardly - poffible to form any 
conjecture of what this palace has been; but againſt the 
wall at the eaſt end of the great hall, we ſee the remains | 
of a cloyſter, of five arches. on this fide, which were 
deven feet wide. The crowns of theſe appear about. | 
fogr feet above the ground, all below being buried i in. 
the rubbiſh, which makes the preſent foot-way. * 8 
Some years ago an attempt way made to improve and | 
level this way, by digging and carrying off this rubbiſh, 
and the work proceeded ſo far that the upper part of a 
„ Wl door-cale, and a whole window-frame,. juſt by i it, both of 
e, bone, were diſcovered; and the ſearch would probably 
;- WU have been continued down to the payement, if ſome- 
„o body had not + curfningly obſerved, that ſinking fo low 
of il night endanger the foundations z this was attended to 
ve vith great gravity; a ſtop was put to the work, and the 


ſtuff not carried off was prend dern pe: pla From 
whence it had been taken, 


Walking from thence, ſouthward, we ſee, on the let 
hand, a lofty houſe, where. the e of the foorene. 
had his apartment. 


y borrowed ; 
of this balls 


erection and endowment of the church, Expreſsly.re- 
* ſerved it for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, by the any il 
© the Cellerarꝰs Hall, and the Cellerar's Lodgings,” But 
they are fince come to the ſee, and laid to the palace. 
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Mr. Somner day # King Henry, VIII, is he new 4 
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 Oppolite to this were ſome ſtone Sno! which led up 
to the archbiſhop's civil or temporal court; the only 
part which Mr. en n to de as old as the 
time of Lanfranc. 

The dean and n bad ſack court * theirs juriſ- 
dition, and ſo had the liberty of St. Auguſtine's mo- 
naſtery, with each of chem a goal, till the practice in 
theſe courts did not mike the e pay for the 
expence of their commiſfions. | 

Proceeding 4 little farther, we come to _ er lofty 
houſe, N to the weſt door of the eloyſte r; built 
by archbiſhop Parker, as appears by his arms on the 

uth fide 'of it, toward Chriſt church gate, as well as 

in ſome places within doors: This, and a conſiderable 
remain of a noble gallery between it and the great hall, 
with ſeveral other parts of the palace, eſcaped the fury 
of the ſaints i in the grand rebellion; for when they had 
killed the right owner, and taken poſſeſſion of his Foil 
their zeal 2 deſtroying cooled by degrees, and they had 
wit enough to find out, that good houſes were of more 
value than the rubbiſh of them; and it may, perhaps, 

divert my reader to hear that he, to whoſe ſhare this WW | 
fell, uſed to date his letters, 222 „ eee t 
66 terbury. 55 b 

From this houſe to the Arundel ape, is a ſtrong 
and high wall, embattled; which once cut off the com- 
munication between the palace and the church. yard, 
till a door was broken through it in the laſt century. 
In the wall between the houſe laſt mentioned and the 
| eloyſter, we may diſcover marks of a ſheltered way, by 
which the archbiſhop might go to the n e 
being incommoded by bad weather. 

From the reſtoration the ſite of this bee Fas been 


Eu by leaſe of the * It has 8 — 
houfe 


7 5 | 
Ip ones in it; and a methodiſt meeting, beſides, pieces of | 

ly ground made uſe of for carpenters. and maſons 
he gardens, &c. bur I have confined my deſcription to 
ſuch particulars only as, may: ſhew fomerding of its for- 

{- mer ſtate. 5 
* The Arundel ſteeple, at the north 1 * corner of this x 
in church, is joined to that part of the palace where we, ſee 
de che! arme of archbiſhop, Parker, by the high wall Juſt 
do mentioned; yet this wall was not the boundary of 

r the palace here, as I ſhall ſhew preſentiy; 3 but firſt, it | 
lt may not be amiſs to take notice of the appearance the 

de Arundel ſteeple makes en who ſee wen the arch-⸗ 
as wy" 8 Ne 


be e ee 
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had l. 2; 19.246 
ore E kructüre of this is 0 utterly different from 
aps, any thing near it, that Mr. Somner and Mr. 


this WF Battely, inſtead of accounting for this, diſagree about 
an- the age of it. Hiſtory was no help to them, and the 
building itſelf, perhaps, they did not duly conſider. _ 
ong A view of it, as now ſtanding, may enable us to form 
om: an opinion, how far Mr. Battely is right, in ſuppoſing it 
ard, built when the body of the church and the Oxford. Ree 
Ye ple were ſo. 
the \ Reſemblance. of ſtyle hehe. is none, except yr. on 
, b 8 ſide, one window is made ſuitable to thoſe on 
out the ſame fide of the body with which it ranges; but all 
other openings are of a much ruder form, and can never 
bern be ſuppoſed the work of ſuch artiſts as SY the elegant 


ling! firyares adjoining. , 1 
zuſei LA | b K 2 | Ken 
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It ſeems rather, a the interruption of arch biſnop 
Sudbury's deſign happened while this tower was ſtand- 
ing; and that the rebuilders, judging it capable of ſuch 
alterations as might make it appear (within fide at leaf) 
of a piece with their new work, thought it better to 
take that method than'to pull down the whole, 
Whether this experiment cauſed the cracks in the old 
tower, which required its being ſtrengthened with ſo 
much iron work as we ſee, or whether the unſkilful 
hanging of the heavy Arundel bells made that neccſlary, 
does not now appear; I have heard the latter mentioned 
as the cauſe of thoſe cracks; whichever it was, the build 
ing is much disfigured by them. ee 
Upon this tower was a lofty ſpire, as is ſon in the 
old prints of the church; but the terrible November 
ſtorm in 19503 having done ſome damage to the lead - 


ing of it, it was- judged neceſſary to be taken down, f 
and was ſo ſoon after, as low as to the platform and IM it 


balcony, which now make the top and finiſhing of it, t 
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3 "CHAP. XVI. 8 © Wa 
© Of th — of the PRECINCT. 


Tn which 3 joins the Arundel ſte eple to a part M-. 
of che archbiſhopꝰs palace looks, (as I have alrea- h 
_ ay ohferved) like a boundary between the two precinds i » 
but it 18 not ſo, for when we. have paſſed through the h 
| door made in it, on our right hand is a little low tower 

_ of ſtone, which had battlements, till it was turned into I in 
a barber's ſhop, and a chamber built over it: It ftands IM b. 
| 2 Oppoſite to the great weſt door of the church, i fe 


and 


11 4 
and within 'a ſew yards of it; yet chis belongs to the 


palace, the bound line being a very capricious one (as 


marked in the plan) till it abutts againſt the wall which 
ſeparates both theſe liberties from that * the 10 near 
the red pump. | 
We are now got into the nchen again, the in 
ide- of Chriſt Church-gate facing us, with a cauſey 
leading from this gate to the ſouth porch at the Oxford 
ſtee ple, almoſt oppofite to which is a ſmall ſtone honſe, 
with a ciſtern in it, which had a common cock for the 
uſe of the church tenants in this neighbourhood, and was 
ſupplied with water from the great reſervoir in the 
Green court; of this convenience they have been de- 
prived ſeveral years, though the pipe which ſerved it 
till remains, and a ſmall expence would reſtore it; but 


if this ciſtern was enlarged ſo as to receive all che water 


that runs waſte every night from that in the Green-courts 
it would not only be a greater benefit to the neighbours 
than ever, but might be very ſerviceable in caſe of acci- 
dental fires here. 

In walking eaſtward, v we paſs by the houſe by: the 
eighth prebendary, near which is a mount, planted with 


ſhrubs and flowers, being part of his garden; here was 


once a belfry, the rubbiſh of which has raiſed the ground 


to ſuch a RN that the 5 is ſeen over che 
TIE 


His houſe 3 3s in the plan marked vim. the oumbedet 


his ſtall; which rule is obſerved in the reſt of the 
prebendal hauſes, all the houſes in the precin& which 


have no mark being held by leaſe of the dean and chapter. 
When we have paſſed the cemetery gate, we are got 
into the 3 or Oaks, where on the right - 
hand; and weft fide, ſtands a very old building, once the 
ws bur. now fitted up for the plumbers ble, win 
| * 


t n 1 


| per — ſor caſting ſheet lead toward the 
_ repairs of the church The houſe and garden juſt by 
this belongs to the yinth-prebend, and that almoſt over 
againſt it to the third; along whoſe wall is a pravelled 
walk, well ſhaded with high and ſpreading lime-trees 
on its weſt fide, and in the ſummer time much fre. 
quented by good company. At the . this walk! is 
a door into a bowling-green. | © 
The ſouth ſide of this ſquare (if it it may dar called one) 
is bounded by the garden wall ot a private houſe, which 
has one door into the Oaks and another into Burgate-ftreet; 
the north fide by the wall of the church timber-yard, and 
that of the firſt prebendary's garden, and then by that of 
the eleventh prebendaryꝰs fore- court; between theſe two 
is a bricked paſſage, by the eaſt end of the: church to 
That part of the precin& on the north ſide; but before 
we proceed thither, it may be proper to obſerve, that 
the eleventh prebendal houſe is a ſtrong and lofty build- 
ing of 1tfelf, and was once called the Honours, a name, 
which, Mr. Somner ſays, never occurred to him in a 
record of the church, before the diviſion C of prebendi 
houſes] but ſuppoſes it the prime part of the prior's 
ſeat. Mr. Battely ſays, it was called the great cham- 
ber of the prior ; that he had a bed- chamber here, with 
: other convenient rooms to reſide in an ſome grand anc 
ſolemn occaſions, when he appeared in ſtate. John E 
ham, prior, * died in the Maiſter Honours, fo did Joh: 
»Bokyngbamy who quitting his biſhoprick of | Lincoln 
"retired to this monaſtery, .and-dwelt, at his od _ 
in the Maſter N en t 
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+. 4 John Bokyngham os Buckingham, Py Mr. | Jomner ſays, © wat, in 

| ® time of King Richard he ff. Nn ſeal; and after 
606 0 
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b 
R ſeams therefore, this Se Wag, upon occaſion, - 


„ £146 us el cen tbr 75ception of perſons of quality, 10 4 
ig manner ſuitable to their rank, and where their reidence | | 
„ee 45 all dige cos tier 300 hk 


people; in nhl quarter. 


liſtinguiſh it from a range of buildings (now the houſe: 
bf ule. blen and xt Prebendaries) parallel,? and ver 
_ near, to 10 6 Illed: alſa the Honours, and quite conve- 
ich ale place for recein}ng and accomnogating the re- 
"oY bone. of ſath noble. gueſts, near at Rand, withour BOL 
* ag the grand apartment, 2 * £0 nt ov 1 * 

It is ;robablethis apartment” was 2 Firnithed, for 
fome | . the Windows of the ground floor, Mew, TR, 
* behde: the iron bars to which the glazing was, faſtened,  - 
©: iditionab grakingb have been Axed theres, which Mat 
lave been for ſecurity rather than ornament. 
nile The bricked paſſage here brings us to the d6or of the 
&xth prebendary, - with a ſmall court before it, on ond 
ſide of Which is the caſt N indo w of the. infirmary chapel; 


tows; ftill G u feen in the fame Wall... 


ante of which. we, may. ſee, almoſt. Over. heads, but 
lerer ”— Hs of the wall; a maimed figure ofa r 
J e "Keld 4 ſcroll in his 


| "be, * * 2 OY £42. 34 457035 2804; 
2 beide, i m WW our r rederaption, = 
ry Na rh per forte 


N 4 91. M73], 
1355 of Linco 
8 * Pope. Bonil 45 al for bear) fg "him 2 

ebend, \ viſoprick not half ſo gol, v 

* clhinkitige ie tient roar court: of Pte, be h 
« church, where, he ſpent” the rell of bis days, and was huried, by his will, a 
« the lowelt [weſt] end of the body. His grave-ſtoge chere (a very large on on 
# marble) was ones infaid with brafs, but is, as all others of that kind are) | 
Wbbod of - 3 gutes and 4nſcriptions which pe eber 2 
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how cloſed Up, as are ſome arches of Ker: older win⸗ 


A little to the left is a- covergd paſſage; A the en. 4s 
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favoured with the uſe of, enables nie to give 
N count of theſe We whick wy: er Lo * to 


99 
tt 2 


do cor Egerton, inſtalled November ag, 1724, fo thi 
mme book before me is not fifty years old. 


+ 25 1 
band, Wick the words, Bike me major, defighed probably 
for St. John in, to whom 705 een was dadi- 


= cated. 


The dl over it belongs to 2 Kit! bene 
and a turning weſtward in the paflage, brings us to one 


front of his $6 which lies in a line parallel to the 


eaſtermoſt part of the cathedral, Where was the ſhrine 


of St. Thomas, under which are vaults that for ſpa- 


ciouſneſs and beauty \ would make a finer pariſh church 
than any in the city. Theſe were allotted to this pre- 


bend at the diviſion and diſtribution of houſes to the 
dean and prebendaries, mm in ay arte Novem- 


ber 1546. 


A manuſcript coeraing this Aiviien) which 1 am 
ſome ac- 


ieſelf. $2.6 be: 19H 
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; e appears to be mme WH the nnen 
= Mr. Somner had collected toward à ſecond edi- 
tion of his antiquities *of Canterbury. It contains 


ſome orders of chapter, then made, written in print- 


hand, to diſtinguiſh. them from his notes, Which takt 


up a much greater part of. the book, and in Which, 
b among other things, i is a liſt of the deans and prebendas 
ries, to the time of dean Bargrave, (now living, as be 


expreſſes it) which is continued by the copy iſt down to 


"Many 


* — 
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Many things might contribute to prevent Mr. Som- 
ner*s publiſhing his ſecond edition: The troubleſome 
times, the multiplicity of buſineſs after the reſtoration, 
when, being made auditor, he had the confuſion of many 
years to reduce into order (if that was poſſible) ; The 
miſnumbering the prebendal houſes, and the many chan- 
ges among the incumbents, muſt have been great hin- 
drances to his deſign, and ſo too might the difficulty be, 
which he found in reconciling the notes to the text, 
of which a remarkable inſtance occurs in the alloument 
of theſe vaults to the firſt prebendary. 

The text. ſays © he is to have the vault called 
« biſhop Becket's tomb, under our lady's chapelv? 
Mr. Somner, in the manuſcript I have juſt now men- 
tioned, not knowing how to make this conſiſtent with 
his account, that archbp. Becket was buried a few ſteps 
above the lady's chapel, taxes the ſcribe with a miſtake, 
and ſays, “ he ſhould have written above our lady?s 
chapel,” for ſo it is, being the very a part of 
the undercroft. _ 

But even this correction did not ROY him ſo well 
as to be placed among the additions he wrote in the 
interleaved copy of his book, now in our church li- 
brary, all which Mr. Battely inſerted in his edition, 
ind noted them with [W. 85 ee 
I ſhall endeavour the beſt I can to clear up this mat- 
from the hiſtory of the archbiſhop's death and burial, 


Me are told that the aſſaſſins, after murdering him and 
plundering his palace, threatened to return, and eaſt 


"his body tor a prey to birds and beaſts; and that for 
fear of this, the. monks buried him privately the net 
day, in the vault under the eaſt end of the AEDs __ | 
An a new tomb  ſarcophagur of marble.” 3 
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Why the monks -ſhould be apprehenſive that theſs 
ruffians, after having made their eſcape, ſhould be in 
. haſte to ſhow themſelves again in a city exaſperated 
againſt them; how a new tomb of marble ſhould be 
Prepered in a few hours, or how ſuch a monument 
mould be better to conceal his remains than a com- 
mon grave, * ſhall not trouble myſelf to gueſs: But 
when their fears were over, when their prelate was be- 
come St. Thomas and an object of adoration, no doubt 
but they haſtened to diſtinguiſh a place where his vo- 
taries might offer their prayers and gifts- till a proper 
one could be provided for that purpoſe and the recep- 
tion of his relics ; but before that could be done, ſuch 
rich oblations were made as furniſhed them with mo- 
ney enough not only to repair the damages occaſioned 
by the fire, but to make the there additions at 
the eaſt end of the church. 

The place of his burial they diſtinguiſhed by an altar 
called the altar of the tomb of St. Thomas, but as this 
could not be his tomb under the chapel of our bleſſed 
Virgin, what was ſo muſt be hunted out by conjectures; 
how far mine will go I ſubmit to my readers. 
Let me then ſuppoſe that the circular tower added to 
the caſt end of the chapel of the Trinity, and to this 
day called Becket's crown, was erected in honour of 
him; that the ground-room of it was deſigned for a 
ans hol to er e to ae an om to be 


* To loch a. r ane be bes a grave, 1 ſhall relate what I heard 
many years ago from an eye witneſs of undoubted credit, whom the learned 
of archdeacon Battely invited to ſee -a ſtone in the undercroft taken up, under 
which they found a grave, with no remains of corpſe or coffin, but all per- 
fetly clean, which is not to be wondered at, for the earth which had filled 
pp this ſaint's grave might be as valuable as the rubbiſh of that door of dt. 
Peter's cathedral at Rome, which the Pope breaks open on every Jubilee, and 
7 * is ſo ſcrambled for, that ſome are often crowded to death in the riot. 

prepared 
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prepared there for the reception of his relics, when it 
ould be thought proper to remove them thither::, - - 

That this ſhould be called the tomb of St. Thomas, 
rather than his chapel, by way of diſtinction; for other 
churches might ſoon have chapels and — of St. 
Thomas, but his tomb was to be found here only: E's 

That therefore this place was called his tomb, even 
while it was carrying up, and communicated, its name 
to the adjoining vault through which was the way to it, 
i his ſhrine did that of the martyr to the * church 
not long after: 

That over his chapel ſhould be one of our — * — | 
haps in memory, that when he was beſet by the aſſaſ- 
ins, he bad his laſt farewell to her, at the point of 
death, (as Eraſmus expreſſes it) at the foot of her altar is 
the place, called from thence the martyrdom.» 

That there was ſuch a chapel in this tower, I think 
we have proof ſufficient ; the place and dimenſions of 
an altar here are plainly to be ſeen in the pavement, 
and the ſteps up to it ſtill remain: That it was ah al- 
tar of the bleſſed Virgin we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, 
from a picture of her ſtill remaining in the ſtained yore | 


of the window, before which that altar ſtood.” 


If the only difficulty to be removed is, that 1 no ſigns | 
of a tomb appear in the place I would call by that name, 
| think a very good reaſon may be given for hay never 
having had one there. 

Before this tomb could be erected, his votaries came 
in ſuch numbers, that the chapel, deſigned for their re- 
eeption, was by much too ſmall for that purpoſe; the 
monks therefore acted very prudently in leaving that 
unfiniſhed, and tranſlating the body. to the. chapel: of 
the ann, which would receive hundreds of People at 


t 
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aqdjoining to its 
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3 time, and where his ſhrine, with its ornaments le 

F we allow, that, after this was done, the name of hi; Ml : 
tomb was not forgotten, but continued to the time of Ml ft. 
the reformation, we may be as well ſatisfied, that this MM 22 
was the vault, called, biſhop Becket's tomb, under our Ml (: 
lady's chapel, as that it is the vault which was al. WM th 
figned, in the diviſion, to the firſt prebendary, and has he 
belonged to his ſueeeſſors from that time to this; N y 
which laſt circumftance, perhaps, is as ſtrong a juſtif- 


cation of my conjectures, as they are capable of. bo 
1 & FW | Be 

fir! 

| 5 45 | he 
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J proceed on out walk, on the left hand fide of i '3 

the alley we are now got into, we fee a row of ne 
pillars and arches, once a part of the infirmary and its 
chapel, but now walled up, making the north fide of 
the firſt prebendary's houſe, and that of a minor canon 


On the right hand is the new- built houſe of the fiſth 
prebend, and then that of the ſecond, moſtly of mo- 
dern ſtructure, but the hall of it was that of the old in- 
firmary, a large and handſome room, open to the 
roaf, built (according to Mr. Somner) about the year 
1342, and ſtill in good repair, The free - ſtone arches 
over the door and windows of it are ſtrengthened by 
others juſt above them, of flint, curioufly cut, ſo as 
to reſemble bricks ſet on end, 
Proceeding ſtill weſtward we come to an entry, cal- 
led a dark one, (and indeed was much more ſo for- 


merly than it is now) with a door on the left hand, 
leading 


I 
leading to the cloyſter, which is ſhut up every night; 
on the right is the way to the Curia Prioratus, now 
te Green-courty in going to which we paſs by two 
ſtaircaſes, that of the library, lacked up, and juſt by it 
mother, with an arched door- ca ſe, once leading to the 
Camera vetus Priotis, by Eadwyn's drawing, * now to 
the houſe of one of our ſix preachers, which is over 
head here, and was given up far that uſe by dean God- 
vyn, who had houſe-room enough without it. 
Mr. Somner finds no priors here before Henry Ab- 
bot, of Caen in Normandy, brought hither by Lanfranc. 
Before that time the church had deans; Celnoth, the 
firſt of them, was afterwards archbiſhop, and died 870 
he mentions two others, but could not complete the 
ſucceſſion. 
He ſuppoſes they were firſt called lord prior, about 
378, when pope Urban VI. granted to John Finch 
ud kis ſueceſſors, the mitre, tunic, dalmatic, gloves, 


its | 
of N This 8 which I may * have ** to mention; ze found among | 
| the manuſcripts of Trinity College in Cambridge, in a. very curious triple 
JON ner of St. Jerome, in Latin, written by the monk Eadwyn, whoſe pic. 
ture at the beginning. of it, and whoſe attempt to draw a repreſentation of 
ur church and monaſtery, as they ſtood between the years 1130 and 11745 
makes it probable, he was one of the monks here, and the more ſo, as neither 
of the drawings has any kind of relation to the platter and other wa 3 
written in the book itſelf, 

In an inſcription round hin portrait, Eadvys files himſelf the prince of 
witers [ſcriptorum princeps ; ] but, however proud he might be of his pene 
nagſhip, this does very little honour ta his ſkill as a draughtſman, for it 
u neither a plan, an upright, or a proſpect, and yet it ſhows, plainly - 
mough, that this is the church and pregin@ be would have drawn, if he 
tad known how go execute ſuch a deſign. 

lu the year 2755 the Antiquarian Society publiſhed prints of theſe ta o 
frawings, with an account of them and of the plan; adding, that the book 
ru given to Trinity College library, by doctor Neville, dean of Canterbury, 
vho was alſo maſter of that college and à great benefactor to it; and that, in 
a inden of books, formerly belonging to that cathedral, mention is made of 
pie — Eadwyni. 
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wire taking in not only all the eaſt end of the Green- 


in the houſe, at the ſouth end of dean Godwyn's, ferv- 
ing for back-ſtairs to that, as well as a way to ſome 
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and ring, and in the next prior's time completed the 


epiſcopal habit, by adding the ſandals, and the paſto- 
ral ſtaff. But theſe marks of diſtinction were to be uſed 
only in abſence of the archbiſhop. , 


He adds, that the lords priors ſat as 75 ba- 


rons in parliament; this Mr. Battely contradiQs, on 
Mr. Selden's authority : But whatever his rank might 


be, his income was a lordly one, being] valued at the 


ſuppreſſion (not to the en lays Mr. Saber} at 
2489]. 45. gd. 


C HAP. XIX. 
Of the DEANRY and GREEN-COURT. 


8 the income of the lord prior was great, his apart- 
ments, now the deanry, were ſpacious accord- 


court, but part of the fides adjoining, as does the 
deanry now, marked inthe plan (with its offices) by 
the letter D. 

Great part of it was deſtroyed by fire, in dean God- 
wyn's time, whoſe name, and the date 1570 recorded 


in ſtone, on two heads of the houſe, ſhow when and by 


whom it was built. 

A chamber over the north end of the dark-entry 
(which has been called the dean's ſtudy) with a newel 
ſtair-caſe of ſtone up to it, another ſuch ſtair-caſe with: 


rooms of longer ſtanding, another {till at the nortl 
end, with two. ſmall tenements, near the corner 0 
the court, belonging to the deanry, appear to be « 
antiquity, and perhaps as 01d as Eadwyn's arr 1, 
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The north fide, according to him, was taken up by a 
long range of building, which was the brewhouſe and 
bakehouſe of the monaſtery, and a gate which he calls 
their granary. The gate we ſee over againſt us as we 
come out of the dark-entry, may be that he ſpeaks of, 
and the room over it 1s very fit for the uſe he mentions. 
The range (which is continued eaſtward from this gate) 


has other offices beloyging to the deanry, not looking 


into the court; weſtward of that gate is a tenement, 


of which the granary, juſt mentioned, is now a part; - 


next to this is the water-houſe, * wherein i is a ciſtern, 
furniſhing almoſt the whole precinct with excellent 


water, by Pipes laid to the houſes, and furniſhes itſelf 


dean's brewhouſe, 3 a the water Hoife was 
taken, and here the range is broken, a room (as tradi- 


tion ſays) once called the dean's great hall, having been 


demoliſhed by the zealous puritans, for being pro- 
faned by the king's ſcholars having acted plays there. 

A neat little dwelling-houſe, fills up part of the 
ſpace where that ſtood, and belongs to the houſe 
of the fourth prebendary, which, with 'its offices, 
reaches almoſt to the porter's gate; but before we 
come to that, a turning at the corner of his ſtable-yard, 


leads to a curious old arch, the gate of the Domus 


Hoſpitum. | 


This water-houſe was e parted from the dean's brewhouſe f which had 
room to ſpare) about 60 years ago, before which time the conduit was a 


- ſquare building, like a country pidgeon-houſe, and ſtood in the court ſs near 
the prebendal-houſe as to be an inconvenience there, as well as a diſgrace to 


the whole court befide, 


0s) 
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07 the Auer, Hoy and Hall, Domus Hotpitam. 


HIS was the place appointed for the entertain. 
ment of ſuch poor pilgrims as had lodging and 
hier at the expence of the monaſtery.* . 

It is above forty feet broad, and was not leſs than 
150 long, fituated in a corner leaſt likely to interfere 
wich the privacy of the monks, or the buſineſs of their 
| ſervants, and is one of the buildings which I ſuppoſe 
were raiſed by Lanfranc over vaults of greater anti- 


- © quity, theſe being juſt ſuch as thoſe under the * 


but on plainer pillars. 2 

A covered way, or pentiſe, led from this hall to 
the offices of the cellerar, for he had the care of 
them, having a ſteward and ſervants, who furniſhed 
their tables with commons provided on purpoſe; what 
was left at the tables of the prior, &c. being diſtributed 
among the poor at the almonry, of which I ſhall ſpeak 
by and by, > 

This pentiſe not only prevented the inconveniences 
which they, who carried their meſſes, might ſuffer by 
being expoſed to bad weather, or crowded by people 
who had no bufineſs with them, but might keep the pil- 
grims themſelves from ſtraggling in their way through 
| the eee, to the cloyſter and church. + 


* ne being of the order of St. Benedict wete by his rule obliged to 


keep hoſpitality and find entertainment at bed and board for ſuch rangers 

and pilgrims as ſhould crave it of them. 
It was about eight feet wide within, the roof ſupported on thy * ſide 
by the wall, which parts this precinct from that of the archbiſhop's palace; 
on the eaſt by ſybſtangial poſts, nine or ten feet high; the timbers and fram- 
jog bt. $9 laſt fox ages j it has done ſo already and ſeems likely to do ſo = 
F The 
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The hall was a very large and lofty room, aaa like | 
ſome of our pariſh churches,” having one third of its 
breadth parted by pillars and arches of ſtone (like a fide 
ile) which were continued for the length of the whole 
building, and are to be ſeen in what remains of it. 
It was called the North-hall, or Hog-hafl, which Mr. 
domner would derive from the German word hog, fig+ 
nfying © high” or 4 mounted.” My reader, perhaps, may 
think he need not have gone ſo far for a probable. con - 
jecture, but that it was, at leaſty as likely to get this 
nck-name from the greedy and hoggifh acer of | 


ſuch company as was uſually fed there. | 
The number of vaults under this houſe, was Wears 


in breadth and ten or more in length, till the hall was 
&moliſhed, The porter of the Green-court-gate had 
bis lodge on the ſouth fide of that gate, but (I ſuppoſs 


of Wn the building a houſe for the tenth prebend) was re- 

ed BY nored to the oppoſite fide of it, Three of theſe vaults, 

y the breadth of the building, and the three next to them, 

3 ate taken up by this 8 and a way to the Almonrx 

_ or Mint- yard, fto be ſpoken of in its place) and two 
nore, on the right hand ſide of this way, were ths 

1 priſon of the dean and chapter, (whoſe court the ſtews. 

by ad of their liberties held once in three weeks, for de- 

A termining cauſes under his cogniſance, in the building 


ove) ; but this being little better than a dungeon, a 
nore airy one was provided in the church-yarxe. 

I haye already obſerved that this court has been dif- 
uſed ſome time: as well as thoſe of thearchbiſhop's and 
Nt. Auguſtine's libertie. 

The arch of the lodge, OP is Det of this gate, is 
dorned with-carved mouldings, ſo are they on our me” 
and when we go toward the ſtairs of the ſtrangers ball, 
2 nom "_ much hidden by brick- work. The 
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gate, at the foot of thoſe ſtairs, is arched in the ſame 
| taſte; the ſtaircaſe is above fix feet wide, covered over 
| head; and windowed with little pillars and arches like 
thoſe we ſee in ſuch abundance about the moſt ancient 
parts of our church, 

The ftone ſteps, being greatly worn, were, Within 
memory, replaced with ſquare tiles, as the carved pillars 
of marble on the ſouth fide (much decayed alſo) were 
with plain ones, of leſs coftly ſtone, and they on the 
north cloſed up by a plaiſtered wall. 

In the wall on the ſouth fide of this ſtair-caſe, is 2 
door which leads down to a vault, where, by Ead- 
wyn's drawing, was a well or a baſon, of which nothing 
is now to be ſeen. This: vault is under the landing 
place at the head of the ſtairs, which is a room with 
| ſeveral doors, one over againſt us, leading to the room 
where the ſteward's court has been kept, as others on 
each hand do to the lodgings on the ſouth, now houſes 
for two of our ſix ce, and to the hall of the 
ftrangers on the north. 

This part (being more PE half the building) was 
once the houſe of the ninth prebendary, fitted up for 
his uſe by floors and partitions, and afterward by ex- 


change became that of the auditor, but was ſo diſa- 
greeably ſituated and contrived, that a late one choſe to 


let it at a low rent, and pay a higher for one not z 
quarter fo large, but more ee * in the 
Green- court. 

About the year 1730, he agreed. to give up his in- 
tereſt in this huge building to the dean and chapter, on 
being. allowed the rent he paid for that wherein he 
dwelt. On this, the hall, between 530 and 60 feet long 
and about 40 broad, was taken down with the vaults 


under it, two chambere, Which had been added to the 
4 2 A 
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ebenda houſe over a room in the Mint- yard, the 
kitchen of one of their tenants, diſpoſed of to that 
tenant; the opening left at the demolition of. the 
hall made up, and a low building added for a brew- 


houſe, &c. after this was done, and the materials of 
the fabrick ſold, the houſe was refioret to the auditor 


On this, he, being a protcr 1 in the ecclebaſtical 
courts, got the regiſter's office removed from the rooms 


over the Butter-market, in St. Andrews pariſh, to this 


place, and here it continues, but is {till aſſeſſed to the 
land · tax in that pariſh, according to a rate confirmed 
by act of parliament while it was kept there. 

This auditor was not the. firſt perſon who thought 
the houſe too dull to live in; doctor Turnbull, the 
third prebendary in the ninth tall, had got that in the 
Green-cdurt, which is now the houſe of the twelfth 
prebend, and (in 1558) given up his proper one for 
the uſe of the grammar-ſchool, (it being exceedingly . 
fit for that purpoſe while the hall was ſtanding) and 
the old ſchool in the Convent-garden had been end 
to the twelfth prebendary, who was to have Mr. Co#s 
bdging with the plumery, (which is the name and. uſe of 
the old ſchool to this day) and the cloſe and garden. upon | 
the hill to the ſchool-garden. | 


But the ſehool id not long continue heres for ads 


doctor Bullen, who ſucceeded doctor Turnbull! in 1566, 


took poſſeſſion of this houſe as his right, he repreſented = 


the danger the ſchool-houſe (as it ſeems this was ſtill 
called) was in, by reaſon of annexing the houſe (now 


uſed for the grammar. ſchool) to it with dogs of iron; it 


was therefore agreed, in chapter 157, that his hoyſe 

ſhould, at the charge of the church, by making but - 

treſſes againſt the wall adjoining to the ſchool, be made 
> 2 | defenſi dle, 
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defenſible, &c. 1 mal have deeabon' to ſay more about 
this when we come to the Mint-yard, but firſt ſhal 
mention- another prebendary who conid not reconcile 
himfelf to living here. 

This was doctor Nixon, inſtalled in 1689, who ex- 
| changed it for that of the auditor in the Convent- 

garden, though at the -2. pug of dwkling, a new one 
there. 72 


We 

: 

CHAP. XXI. " 

bi 

/ Of the 4 or Mint-Yard,. 4 

4 wo 


Bs is a little court at "the weſt ide of the ftran- Wer 
1 gers hall, while that was. ſtanding; here all the Mhz! 
res and relicks of meat and drink left at the ta- Neo 
bles of the refector y, of the prior, of the maſter or cel- rot 
lerar, of the infirmary, and of the ſtrangers hall, were Ne 
to be diſpoſed of to no other uſe but that of the poor. 
The monk, who had the care of this diſtribution, Mr. 
Somner ſays, was called dean of, the almonty, and 
names ſeveral churches given to its endowment. It 


— had its chapel in it and lodgings for the chaplains. 


When King Henry VIII had czeted the monks of Ml 
the cathedral, and appointed houſes in its precinct, for P! 
the dean, canons, &c. of his new foundation ; he kept 


this court for his own uſe, and had a mint here, ofitan 


Which it ſtill bears the name. 46 the | 
- The way to it from the eee is through qu: 

_ three'of the arches. under the Domus Hoſpitum, (ain g. 
already obſerved) and when we come into this litiehvill 
rg. we 2 on 5 17 fide of it the range of build-Mhoſe 


in 
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all going chapter. 


le Tue iron dogs ſtill remain in the weſt wall ot the 


frangers hall, which was left ſtanding, and by mere 
x- Wl :ccident it was diſcovered that the buttreſſes of that 
nt- hall were of later date than the hall itſelf. 


ne BY The houſe now uſed for the grammar ſchool (as doctor 


Bullen called it) has been for many years let in two 
tenements: The occupier of that next to the city- 
vall wanting a chimney to this hall, cut a tunnel for it 


in the thickneſs of a buttreſs at the N. weſt corner of 
the old building lately. demoliſhed, and among the rub- 


biſh that came out, found large fragments of ſtone win- 

tows, like thoſe in the body of the church. This was 

wondered at, becauſe that kind of windows is thought 
an- Nof later date than the days of Lanfranc, who built the 
the dall; but the ſuppoling theſe the buttreſſes erected. in 
t2- Wioftor Bullen's time, makes that plain which could 
cel- Witot but ſeem very unaccountable to thoſe who they 
ere te ball and its burtreſſes a of the n ee e 


Mr. ; 
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s of 
for PERHAPS my 5 racdae may think that when I talk of 1 
cept Lanfranc's ſtructures as being erected on vaults 
„ oifanding long before, and mentioning other parts of 


zuoh 


, (as 


In giving them ſo early a date: If he does, I hope he 


little vill excuſe my adding ſome reaſons * my e to 
foe T have already given, wo ant 


wild 
in 


ing which doQor Bullen complained of, as in the n | | 


the building 1 in and about our cathedral, as of greater an- 
iquity than is generally ſuppoſed, I ſeem too forward 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
1 
'F 
| 
3 
1 


r 
Mr. Somner tells us, from the monk Eadmer, & that 
“ Lanfranc built Chriſt-Church in Canterbury; the 
4 wall which does incompaſs the court, with all the 
& offices, belonging to the monaſtery within the wall 
“ thereof; adding, „that moſt of our monaſterics 
cc were of wood, till, upon che Norman congqueſt, ſuch 
ce timber fabricks grew out of uſe, and gave place to 
ec ſtone buildings, raiſed upon arches, a form of ſtrue- 
cc ture introduced by that nation.?ꝰ 
But if the account we have of Grymbald's crypt be 
| true, this is an unanſwerable objection to what is here 
aſſerted. Grymbald's 1s certainly a ſtone building and 0 
arched, and one to Lanfranc's coming by almoſt 200 iſ tion 
years. | | have 
Our crypts are exaRily i in the ſame taſte ; not that of of th 
the Normans ; theirs was plain, or very ſparingly WM poſe 
adorned, whereas his (if I may call it ſo) was profuſely Ml ** 2! 
embelliſhed with groteſque decorations of whim and I ing 
fancy. It can hardly be ſuppoſed, therefore, that the ¶ bert. 
| ſame architect deſigned both the undercroft and ſaper- ¶ com 
ſtructure of our choir : or, that any architect would be- |. 
ſtow a great deal of time and expence in extravaganrly de 
adorning the vaults under a bailding to be erected over the « 
them ina very chaſte and ſimple ſtyle. leſc1 
Mr. Battelyfays, that * from the time of Auguſtine, ; 
| $f for the ſpace of 340 years, he could not find, in any 
b printed or manuſcript chronicle, the leaſt mention 
5. of the fabrick of this church, fo that nothing, it 
ſeems, remarkable did befall it worthy of being recorde!. 
But ſurely a great deal might befall it, and be re- 
| corded too, of which the memorials might be utter} T 
Joſt and deſtroyed in the miſerable confirfion during 4 
chat period and ſeveral years after, when the Daniſ , 
. _—_ our country with fire and . and 5 
an- e 
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Canterbury ſeems to have been a. diſtinguiſhed obje&t of 
their fury. All that was combuſtible was burnt: by 
them, the roof of our cathedral they took particular 
rains to ſet fire to, and probably defaced the walls of it 
as much as they had time for: Beſide this, Eadmer ſays, 
an accidental fire, about three years before Lanfranc's 
arrival, not only did great damage to the building, 
« but {till greater in deſtroying the charters and muni- 
ments of the church; with theſe, we may reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſe, whatever hiſtorical accounts the monks 
had of it periſhed. | 
But if Lanfranc, at his coming, found the diſpoſi- 
tion of the old offices ſo well adjuſted, as it appears to | 
have been by their undercrofts {till remaining, and ſome 1 
WH of their walls fit for his purpoſe, we can hardly ſap- | 
WH poſe one, who had ſuch great deſigns to execute, would 
be at the expence and troubie of pulling down and clear- 
in away what might be of ſervice in his preſent un- 
dertaking. And thus we may account for his having 
completed ſo great a-work in eight years. 
WH town this is a conjecture, and ſubmitting that, and 
ue probability of the grounds on which 1 build, to 
re candid conſideration of my reader, proceed'to the 
deſeriptive part of my work. 
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CHA P. XXIV. 
Deſeripts an. of the Precin& continued, 


N [ HE buildings on the eaſt v ſide of the mint-yard, we 
- find were uſed, for the grammar-ſchool. 3 in dockor 
J 


by When the bearings of theſe places are diſtinguiſhed'by the e 
of the compaſs, it is not that they are preciſely fo fituated the 1 ſhows 


the 
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Buller's time [about 1566] and the te Ne gt 


in; it was hoped this would prove a good ſewer for the 


had been kept there, this was therefore looked on as 
remains of a flew, for melting the metals for coinage. 


« out of the mint, in ſome other place, within the ſite 


leaſt as well as one exactly accurate. 
. This common table was of no long continuance, but the leaſes now 


L961 


for ſome time in the Green-court, at the houſe aſſigned 
to the twelfth prebendary, being ſoon diſuſed, another 


was appointed here for the ſchool-maſter and ſcholars, 
with whom the minor canons were to have their com- 
mons, the precentor (or in his abſence the ſen. minor 


canon preſent) to fit uppermoſt,* 

The mint alſo was here, as was diſcovered by dig 
ging in the back-yard of this, houſe, near the city wall, 
to ſet down a poſt, when, a little below the ſurface, an 
arch of brick was found, big enough for a man to cray| 


houſe, which was much wanted ; the diſcovery was 
purſued, the workman found the arch turned with 
plain tiles, which, with the mortar they were laid in, 
were vitrified into one maſs by the violent fires which 


This, and the ichool, muſt have been very inconve- 
niently placed ſo near to each other, and accordingly it 
was dccreed, in chapter 1581, + © that ſuit ſhould be 
« made to the Queen that the ſchool might be placed 


& of this church,” 1] ſup, oſe the chapel of the Almonry, 
with its appendances, was appointed tor the ſchool- 
houſe in anſwer to this petition, and here it continues 
to this time, taking up almoſt the whole on. fide of 
the court. 


the contrary ; but, perhaps, this way of expreſſion may anſwer its purpoſe at 


granted of the building are by covenant void, if the dean and chapter ſhall 
app6init' commons in the Mint-yard, as heretofore, for the hall extended al- 
moſt as much of the length of both, as appears in the Mint-yard, 

2 TL e as the 24th year W ERzabeth. 


On the 
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On the north fide of the court is the kitchen of the 
jouſe where the common table was kept, with a chim· 
iey large enough to provide for ſuch a table. This, 
id the garden of the houſe, with an out-room belong» 
ing to the ſecond ſchool- reach to the fore-yard 
of his houſes which extends now to the chancel-wall | 
if Northgate church. Under one of his chambers is a 
gute · way into the ſtreet, with the date 1345 in figures 
iron let into the wall; a little before which time 
is end of Queningate-lane was granted to the al- 
nonry, and I ſuppoſe the gate was made to remedy 
be inconvenience the neighbourhood. muſt otherwiſe | 
ave ſuffered by the carrying on has houſe to North» 
rate-Chancel. 

Mche ſouth end of bis bouſs jothe garden of the upper 

aſter 3 then a modern-built houſe of brick, on a church 

caſe 3 "Om a little low-built one for -a minor canon, 

ich joins to the rhoolchanks and completes the 

are. 

Return we now to the Chis court. where; at our 
oht hand, is the old Porta prioratus, now the Green - 
durt-gate. Mr. Somner looked on this as built by 
anfranc, but the carved ornaments of the arches give 
em the appearance of greater antiquity, whatever. al- 
nations may have been made in the ſuperſtructure. 
ln the gate · way itſelf we ſec arches, now walled up, 
ppofite to one another, they on the fouth fide anſwer - 
iy thoſe under the Domus Hoſpitum, of which the 
eltern ene was for communication between that and 
e cellerar's offices by the pentiſe ; the porteris lodge 
is om this fide, as before mentioned, till the a | 
uſe for the teath n when . 5 n [V4 f. | 

ber nde al the way. uhh 
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This houſe, being a ſmall one, had the chamber d 
over the great gate added to it, and a garret or two of if 
the Domus Hoſpitum; and beſide theſe, Juſt ſuch ano- a 


cathedral, ſee page 74» and as capricioufly placed; for MI |: 
as the former ſtands in the church-yard and yet belongs 
to the palace, ſo this is on the archbiſhop's fide of the a 


wall which divides the two of mm and 1s part of it 


a prebendal houſe. 

It was taken little notice of till a few ver ago, ki 
when the incumbent prebendary diſliked the ragged ap- t 
pearance of ſome rooms which had been raiſed over it, pu 


determined to build handſomer ones in their place; in ſp 


doing this the old tower was plainly diſcovered, but WW © 
the improvements he made were ſuch that i it is now no Joi 


more diſtinguiſhable. e to 


The walls of gardens belonging to this houſe an vi 
that of the ſeventh prebendary, are on our right hand a: Wl *'2! 
we go from theſe parts toward the church, the way to ch 


which is through an arch, now without a name, but WW dhe 


in the appointment of a houſe for the ſeventh preben- ho 
dary, he was to have the whole lodging, from the lar- of 
der-gate (which is this) to the pentiſe-gate, * with the (W ©2! 
chambers there called “ heaven and paradiſe, and ſo Wh ©* 
through the fruiter to the cloifter, and all the fruiter { 
to the dortor-wall, the common kitchen with all man- WW ee 
ner of houſes, cellars, and lofts. Ke 
be frujter (in Mr. Somner's bock called the fratris) was the refefor fi ef! 
or dining-room of the monks : Edwyn yives us a locutorium or parlour juſt b/ F 

i. in 1547, Mr. Goldſon, prebendary in the 3d fall, obtained a royal gran! thi: 

. - of fix ore and ten pounds, to be allowed him out of the lead, timber, &c. ſold Th 
or ſpent of the late fruiter, and all the materials left of it, to build | 


v 


him a convenient new n and cam away the rubbiſh of the 
* c 8 
This 


7 * 
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This building, which is 120 or 130 feet long, ſeems. 
deſigned not only for offices, but for thoſe alſo who be- 
longed to them, and ſome, by their names, very agree- 


able ones. The ground-rooms are but indifferent, the 


upper ones of late years. fitted up ſo as to make a Soc 
handſome appearance. 


On the ſouth fide of i it was the common Liickes: now 


z garden, Where remains of ſome arches ſeem to hoy 2 


it was a lofty octogon. 


At the ſouth weſt corner of the garden, where ws 


kitchen ſtood, is an alcove, ſo much like a chimney 


that it is often looked on as what was built for that 


purpoſe; the ſpan of the arch is twenty-fix feet, the 
ſoring three -and an half, The mantle-piece (if I may 


call it ſo) of brick-work, about two feet deep, is ſoneatly 
jointed, ſo curiouſly molded, and the colour fo frefh, as 


to deſtroy the appearance of antiquity ; neither is it 
within the bounds of the kitchen wall, if that was an oc- 
togon; nor could any other form admit of this as a 
chimney, without making the kitchen the common 
thoroughfare 'of all paſſengers between. the rangers 


houſe and the cloyſter. The jambs and back of it are 


of ſquared ſtone and flints, the breaſt aboye the arch of 
common bricks laid in courſes ; it is tiled over head, 


cieled and plaĩſtered, with a bench wainſcorted at the back. 


Of the fruiter hardly any thing is to be ſeen, ex- 


cept a few little pillars and arches by way of ornament 


on the wall between this and the dortor. The gar- 
den, over. which this ſtood, reaches to the north wall 
of the cloyſter, into which it has a door, 


The pentiſe-gate is an arch under the weſt end of | 
this houſe, -which reaches to the archbiſhop's palace : 5 
Through this gate was the way of the ſtrangers from 
their hall to the. cloyſter, where (oy againſt the door 


N2 | jut 


ö 
3 
|| 
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juſt now mentioned) are two arches, of a different 
ſtructure from all the reſt, ſuppoſed to have been cif 
terns for the pilgrims to waſh at in their way to church, 
Remains of le ad in the joints of their ſtone-work, and a 
hole cut in the wall of one of them fit for a waterpipe, 
ſeem to countenance this tradition” 

The old larder gate is now the common way to the 
church for thoſe who live on the north fide of it, 18 


or 19 ſtone ſteps here leading us up to a paved alley, 


once a gallery of the dormitories, dortors, or lodging. 
rooms of the monks, now for the moſt par ruins or 


gardens and next to be treated of, 


'% 4 


HA P. XV. 
of „. 5 ORTORS 


AEERE were two dortors or totkibgs for the 
monks ; the great one was by decree of chapter 
1547 taken down, and the materials emplo yed in fit- 
firig up houſes for thofe of the body, who were now to 
157 wellings to themfetves. Every thing that could 
ſferve for this purpoſe hath been difpofed of long ago, 
The ſtone walls were not worth pulling down, and 


what remains of them may help us to form ſome jadg- 


ment of the building which once ſtood here, 

They ineloſe a ſpace of about 10 5 feet from north to 
ſouth, 78 feet and à half from eaſt to weſt, within the 
walls. [The lodgings, were raiſed on vaults (as moſt of 
the rooms for receiving the monks, or thoſe who ſhould 


vit them, ſeem to have been); and perhaps were gal- 


Lerics, Found s a lirtle court, (cloyſter-faſhion „Y the wall 


between 
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berween the fouth gallery and the chapter-houſe, riſes 
much higher in the middle than at the ends, and has 
remains of two* Gothic windows, which ſhow, that the 
building at this part was once very lofty. Of the 


north wall only enough remains to incloſe that fide of | 


a garden over the vaults, which once ſupported the 
gallery at this end of the dortor.. The vaults at 
theſe two ends of the ſquare, were in two, if not three, 
ranges— : The fouth one is the paſfage from under 
the library to- the eloyſter; that parallel to it was uſed 
as cellars for two houſes that ſtood over] them, and 
ſheltered them from the weather, but were pulled 
down ſome years ago, and the vaults of it my Glled 
with rubbiſh. 

The eaſt and weſt walls of the ſquare appear to have 
been alike, as the ends of them, next the church, have 
windows in the Norman ſtyle, now walled up. A cor- 
nice above theſe windows ſeems to ſhow that the old 
walls here have not loſt: much of their firſt height; and 
that part of the ſouth wall, which ſhows the remains 
of Gothic windows, was in all POTS. an addition 

of after-times to the firſt deſign. 


.oÞ Ignorance of the meme of art proper for deſecibing theſe old buildings 


will, I hope, excuſe my ſubſtituting ſuch as I can for diſtinction: 


For example, by Gothic windows, I mean thofe where the lights are 
narrow, and divided by muntons of ſtone, in one or more ſtories to the ſprings 


. ing of che arches, and afterwards by fancied framing up to the mitred top, as 


in the body of the church. Thoſe which have circular arches with little or 


no ornament, unleſs, perhaps, à ſlender pillar at the inward corners of | thts 
wall, and a molding from one of them to the other at the turn of the arch, as 


1 ſuppoſe them of Lanfranc's building, I ſhall call the Norman ſiyle: Theſe 


dented or richer carving, I ſhall call them the Saxon taſte. 
+: The arch of the cemetery, gate, that of the ftrangers houſe and hall, * 


thoſe I have mentioned under the remains of that building, W e 5 
„ 


nr proceed. 


» 


ve ſee along the fide and croſs iſles of the choir, And where 1 meet with | 
arches of doors or windows very much embelliſhed with mouldings of in- 


| 
( 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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The welt wall of this quadrangle has ſuffered much 


| by time, the eaſt one much leſs ſo, though it has been 
confiderably lowered about the middle of its length, if 


it was once all of a height, as to all appearance it was. 


The north-wall in the ſame ſtyle, both as to cornice 
and Norman windows, makes an angle with it at about 
105 feet from the ſouth one (as already obferved); the 
eaſt wall is ſtill continued ſo as to make «the weſt end 
of that remainder of the leſſer dortor, which is now the 


houſe of the twelfth prebendary, but was ill fitted to 


receive a family, till ſome addition of lower buildings 
. was made to it as far as the gate of the larder, 
Ike name of that gate ſhows what office it. belonged 
to, as the hooks for hinges, till remaining, do, that it 
was to be ſhut and opened on occaſion; it was hardly 
deſigned therefore as the common way to church; if 
there was a way between that and the Green - court, it 
muſt have been by the eaſt gallery of the great dortor, 
with ſteps by the weſt end of the little one, where is 
now the kitchen of the prebendal houſe. Theſe would 
have been in a trait line with the gallery, but when 


the neceflary additions were made to that houſe, I ſup- 


poſe the way was ſkewed off with an angle as we now 
| fee it, and the ſteps removed ſo as to lead to the larder- 
gate, of no-uſe at. preſent, unleſs as an abutment to 
the ſlight building at the eaſt fide of it.“ 

The bricked alley is over vaults of the old ſtyle, of 
which we have ſuch numbers hereabout. A ſingle 
range of them might, perhaps, ſerve for the eaſt and 
weſt nes of the dortor, for . ſides 1 the qua- 


t b Fla; the eld cuts 
being in one fteep flight, wo rap eee e 
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drangle are 20 or 30 ſeet longer chan the north and 


ſouth ones. 


The range of high building froin the dark entry 


toward the larder-gate is part of the little dortor; the 
eaſt end of it was the neceſſary houſe of the dormicory, 
and is now converted into houſes for three of the minor 
canons; the reſt of it (as already obſerved) is now a 


prebendal houſe : this, and two other parallel galleries, OY 


ſeem to have been what went by that name. 
Of the ſecond gallery the north wall is almoſt all 


that remains to take our view; it is as high and thick 


as that of the firſt, with ſeveral windows in it, and is 
not above fix feet and a half from it : In this ſpace was 


a chapel of that breadth, with an arched door at its 


weſt end, now walled up, but to be ſeen in the bricked 
alley; on each fide juſt within this door is another, 
opening into the dortors, between which it ſtood, and 
a fourth on the north fide, near -the altar, where is a 
handſome Gothic window of two lights, niche faſhioned 


at the top, as were moſt or all the windows of that 


kind. The length of the chapel i is about twenty-two 
ſeet within the walls, the height about eighteen feet 
and a half; it is now converted into a ſtair-caſe and 
two ſmall rooms, one over the other. 


| Twenty or thirty feet from the weſt door of this. 


chapel is a larger, bricked up on the fide next the. al- 


ley, but on the other ſhowing a fair arch and piers of. 
free-ſtone. This might lead into a paſſage between 
the ſecond and third galleries of the fmaller dortor. 


The wall which divided them from the great one, 
ſeems to ſhow, that the middle one was arched or Cie» 
led, with garrets over it; and ſeveral years ago, a part 


of that wall flaking off Fo OE, the back of a arr 


e aps! to the third, within the thickneſs of 


wall; 
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wall; theſe two covered the whole breadth, if not the 
length, of the 12th prebendaty's houſe. 

At the ſouth end of this wall, where it joins to that 
ſide of the great dormitory, and is now the north one 
of the chapter-houſe, is a larger door than thoſe I have 
mentioned, which was the way the monks went from 
their dormitories to the choir. 

By the larder-gate in the Green-court, FR ſteps [ 

| have been deſcribing, and the alley that runs along by 
the fide ofthis wall, is the common way to this door 
of the church for the inhabitants of the north fide of 


the precinct, as well as for others who live in this wo 
ter of the ny. 1 


CHAP, XXVI. 
* this way to the church and to the 2 6. 


Or. our right. band, before we come to the librarys 
are two doors into the chapter-houſe, opened 

only as occaſion requires: Theſe I will mention again 
x when [ deſcribe the chapter-houſe. ; 

Over againſt the arched door, juſt mentioned, is chat 
of the library, with a covered paſſage between them, 
which making an angle, leads into the an at a 
north corner of the eaſt croſs iſle. 

At this angle we Tec, on'our left hand, a circular 
' building, about ſeventeen feet diameter, cieled in form 
of a cupola, not mentioned by Mr. Somner or Mr. 
Battely, perhaps becauſe they thought the vulgar tra- 


dition of its having been erected in memory of a bell of 


Wat ſize, caſt abroad and loſt at fea, too ridiculous for 


| notice; ; 
Ne! 


(ws ] 


notice; 2 and 8 were, it. not, that the Place is | 


3nown by the name. 0f Bell. Jeu ze hig d. 
The foundation of it is in the. garden of the preacher's 


houſe, mentioned page 85 nem, to have-beende-. 


figned as a maſter- piece of workmanſhip, ken pd | 


cuted-wuh tele judgneat .. mot nib ganant.. 
It is a vault raiſed on ſtone n pillars, :nfiead. of walls, 


farming a citale, anddupporting arches xdrned miithin- ; 


dented mouldings about ivo feet deep. Eur atber pil- 


lars ſtand in the. middle. ſo as to ddν Ap b⁰,¹.n 
tm abbut xwenty inches ſquares. if tbey jms 


placed. 1 Rübst are gattied:frem-yheſe;to-the.gutſide onts, 
which, are ſe ven in number 3a well;pn (che eplt,fige 


either hides· an eighth zur ſupplies) be place of it, - 


porting an end of one of theſe iht he ſhaſts of Uhaſe 


pillars:are-plaid,bthe capitals and ꝓliuths of tv of them 


carved zzbut, while ⁊he builder ſhowed! his; ey; in ele- 


gance, he forgot chat ſtrength. alſo: gught to have been 
conſidered, and accordingly it bas been found deeafiary- 


to remedy this ovetfight: by walls and huttreſſes, till 
the firſt deſign is not eaſily to be diſcovered. 

Eadwyn's « drawing will, perhaps, give us ſome hints 
toward diſcovering for what purpoſe this was erected: 


He makes it a kind of octgonꝭ Mh two pipes or jets. 
of water in it, one, higher than the other: The lower 


one might be uſeful-pn,the.,grovpd;fledy, the other 
might be deſigned to repreſent a pipe carried up be- 


tween the four Pullars 40,1 the upper, raguy 25 P 8 
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font there ; "Kot Is this at all i obabfe; 
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Juſt by i it is the door of the library, a handſome gal. 
lery of modern building, well fitted up and furniſhed , 
the preſent brick walls are raiſed on ancient ones of 
Kone, and here was once a chapel called the prior's 
chapel. 1 
Proceeding from vos toward the church, juſt be. 
fore we enter it, we ſee an arched door, on the left hand, 
which for many years was of no uſe, but about fifty 
"years ago a ſtaircaſe was built to it from the room under 
the library, for the convenience of thoſe who live on 
the north and eaſt parts of the precinR, till which time 
the prebendaries and their families, in chat quarter, 
*uſtd- to come to church through the library, while 
they who had no keys to it went r 1 about to 
any of the church doors. 
By theſe ſteps wo will go down, and lo . the 
. _Uark-entryto the cloyſter, leaving, on our left hand, 
2 turning to the great door of the undereroft (to be de. 
c(ceribed by and by) the arch of which is adorned with 
. - the device of prior Goldſtone under a mitre. . 


'. 


5 a eue ce and ane. 


In. Battely ſuppoſes theſe wo buildings to have 
been erected at the ſame time with the bo- 
377 the church, but appearances to the contrary are 

Þ ey, ſtrong, if not quite convincing. 
The cloyſter is a very beautiful ſquare building cu- 
_ rioully arched vir Kone, ON; its weſt fide was the 


. cellerar's 
a3 » 4 | * | 
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cellerar's lodgings with communications into it, now 
walled up, but part of his houſe. is ſtill to be ſeen 

from hence, now one of the tenements in the arch- : 
biſhop's palace. The north fide has more remains of 
antiquity than any of the others. Two very handſome 
uched door-ways are here, one of which ſeems to have 
opened into the vaults under the refectory; the other I. 
have already mentioned as the way from the pentice into. 


the church by the cloyſter: I have alſo mentioned the | 


ciſterns here as being under arches of different conſtrue- 
ton from the reſt, but all the arches are of the ſame. 
breadth, and are ſupported by little pillars, three in one, 

rich one capital and fifteen ribs ſpringing from each 
capital 3 at the interſections of theſe ribs are abundance. 
of eſcutcheons, with the arms, I ſuppoſe, of benefac-. 


tors to the church, about ſeven hundred and forty, in;- 


number. That theſe arches are. not of the ſame. age, © 5 1 
with the walls from which they ſpring, I think, appears. * 
at firſt fight, for not one of the doors which 


them anſwers the window over againſt it,, or the mid, | 


de of the walk leading to it; and, indeed, if the artift 
had endeavoured to make the diviſions of his work. com- 
ply with thoſe openings, he muſt utterly have dcfiroyed 
the beauty and ſy mmetry of it, 
The north walk is what remains of 3 former cloyſter, oy 
having a range of ſtalls with ſmall pillars between - 
them ſupporting arches, every fifth of which is divided 
from thoſe on each fide of it by a wall, perhaps, by 
way of diſtinction, for ſome perſon of ſuperiority. 
Theſe run along the whole fide, within a few feet, ex- 
cept where the doors I have mentioned break in upon 
their order, and where the deſigner of the preſent one 
ound it neceſſary to do the ſame for preſerving the 
uniformity of his work, | 
wo O2 3 the 
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"Runs eat wall Were flye openings, one with a [Ravi 
+ which went under che veſtiite gallety of the great | 
tot, now walled" uß; another into what we call the 
lang dark entry, wide? the lotitk gallery Gf it} 8 bas WY 
been alrendy Obſerved; a third into the chapter-houſe; - 
aſtnalf one into a Aillatory *; ; and 4 large one at the 
ſouth end, which has been much enriched wich carved 
Work, and had a ſtatue on each fide 6f it, as well as 
ture, of angels, with cenſers in the ſpandrils above it. 
Some of thefe ornätents are hidden by che arched 
roof of che cloyſter; büt were diſcovered on repairing 
the leads” there ſore years ago, as was the ſtone frame 
of A tifcufar Window over che middle of that door, of 
which nothing is to be ſeen from within: It appeared 
alfs, that the north wall of the body of the church was 
built apainiff part of them, and conſequently that the 
prefer” body is wider than that which was Randing 
Pen the door was made. 

That this door was more adorned chan 2b other of 
the church i is not to be wondered at, if we conſider 
chat it was the way by which the archbiſhop uſed 20 go 

to che choir from His palace, except upon extraordi- 

nary” occafions, when be was to be received by his 
chapter 2 and other members of the church, i in their for- 
malities; at the weſt end of the body, and conducted 
by them in ſolemn proceſſion to his throne in the 
choir; z' ceremony ſtill obſerved when he comes to be 
ciithroned « or to viſit his cathedral. * 
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ſhould leave without TY: into' the W 
ſide of it. 
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| OF of the Chapter baſe or Sermon-houſe. 


| HIS is not raiſed over Varies (as moſt of tient rooms 


were in which the monks uſed to meet) but on a 


level with the cloyſter, opening into it by a large door, 
| which has on each fide three arches, like windows, fup- 


ported by pillars of a curious kind of ſtone, which have 


| loft their poliſh and their beauty fo as nct to ike the Sh 


eye of every one who paſſes. 


WM Mr. Somner ſays, “ it is queſtion! ef | ths” find as 


« was new builded in prior Chillenden's time?“ *x; and 
gives the copy of his epitaph” wherein the body is af- 
eribed to him. He ſtyles him & a matchleſs benefactor 


| « to the church, and ſays, & he was buried in the body 
| « of it, a ſtately pile, and chiefly of his raifing.” By 


theſe expreſſions he could hardly defign to repreſent this 
worthy prior as the moſt munificent contributor toward 
bringing the body, together vith the chapter-houſe'and 
cloyſter, to that perfection which they arrived at in his 


time; fof they were works of vaſt expence. Archbiſhop | 


x Courtney obtained of the King [Richard II] and fome 
"* his aq. s, 1 109 potnds toward them, and Baue 
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For this purpoſe is a door pretty bear his palace, 
but not within the cloyſter, which it is not fit We 
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1000 marks himfelf; archbiſhop Arundel gave the like 
lum: and the monks all that they were able. 
The thing which diſtinguiſhed prior Chillenden above 
: all others, I ſuppoſe, was his {kill in architeQure, and 
chat he had the honour of being looked upon as one 
eminently qualified to deſign and conduct ſuch mag- 
nificent ſtruQtures in Lang moſt elegant taſte of thoſe 
days. 

He was elected prior about nine years after the mur - 
der of archbiſhop Sudbury, and we may well believe he 
was a monk long before he arrived at that honour, nor 
is it unreaſonable to think he had applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of architecture early enough to be concerned in 
the works which that archbiſhop lived to finiſh, as well 
23 thoſe of his two ſucceſſors, Courtney and Arundel, 

EY dad the Hmilarity of ſtyle in them makes it highly pro- 
+*"- bable that he was ſo. But how far the chapter-houſc 
Ix may be looked on as his erecting, will beſt appear by a 
= .view of that ſtructure itſelf. 
tt is very lofty and ſpacious, ninety-two feet long 
and thirty-ſeven broad within fide; it is almoſt ſur- 
rounded with -arches or. ſtalls, divided by pillars of 

_ Suſſex marble: Thirteen of theſe, which take up the 

whole breadth of the room at the eaſt end, have pyra- 
mids of ſtone above them, adorned with pinnacles, and 
_ enriched with carving and gilding, the middle one 
eſpecially, which has a projecting canopy ſo wide as to 
extend over the ſtall next to it on each hand. 
| The ſtalls on each fide are 35 in number, five of 
which, next to the eaſt corners, have had the capitals 
of their pillars, and the ſpandrils between their arches, 
gilt, the reſt have not been ſo diftingviſhed, but in all 
other reſpects are much the ſame, and all their ſpan- 
drils filled with a carved kind of TIA and a ſort of 
architrave 


— 


fte 

architrave and cornice above them, finiſhing in a bat» 
tlement at 14 or 15 feet from the floor, and this reaches 
to the weſt end of the building, where is the great door 


with the three arched windows on each fide, once open 
to the room but now boarded up. 


To the height of this cornice I look upon che walls as 


remains of a former chapter-houſe, erected while theſe 


little pillars and arches were a favourite ornament in 


church-work (how long they were ſo, I ſhall not-pretend 
to gueſs.) The door is; properly placed in regard 


to the room, and I doubt not but a former cloyfter | 
| complied better with it than the preſent one does; but 
when prior Chillenden, in deſigning the new one, ſound it 
impoſſible to divide his arches, ſo as to anſwer all the 
openings into them, he neglected them eee. 85 
mined to make his work uniform to itſelf. r 
The deformity occaſioned by the places of this as oY 
the other doors was: een u . to, dete but 8 
neceſſity. + + de M phy 


Above this * is a kind of canada Acad; per- 


it anſwered that purpoſe, any one may ſee. , + 


At each end of the chapter-houſe is a window, as wide 


and high asthe building would allow of, in the ſame taſte 
a5 thoſe in the body and weſtern croſs iſle of the church; 
fo are four ſmaller ones in the ſouth wall, which let in 


leſs light, the church ſtanding ſo near them; the north 15 


wall, being that which divided this room from the 
great dormitory, has no openings, only. blind windows, 
or framings of ſtone work; in the ſame pattern. with 
MY oppoſite. to it for the ſake of uniformity, en 
In all theſe windows are ſome remains of coloured 
glaſe, and the upper lights of the weſt one have ſeyeral 


daadſome emblematical figures, | with the nimbus or 
Arele | 


haps to conceal or diſguiſe the irregularity 3 bow well 
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- circle: about their heads, and ſymbols in their hands, 
repreſenting; the orders of the hierarchy, with the titles 
cherubun, ſeraphim, angeli, archangeli, virtutes, po- 
teſtates, daminationes, remaining below many af them. 
Mr. Somner mentions the name of Chillenden, as a 
bene factor; to be found at the ſoot of this weſt win- 
dow. I ſhould rather think he was ſo oommemorated 
as the architect, anditkat he began h is work about this 
height; all the building above the embattled cornice 
being quite in the ſtyle of what was erected under the 
archbiſhops Sudbury, Courthey, and Arundel. 
The rooſoit very handſomely eieled, archwiſe, in 
Iquate pannels (which are ſaid to be of Triſh oak, and 
not able to vermihe) ſeven of theſe are in the ſpan, 
and twelve ãn the „of the room. They are not 
plain, but filled witli maler pannels, framed in a well 
fancied! pattern, adorned with eſoutcheons and flowers 
carved, painted and gilt. Here, as well as in the 
glaſs and ſtone-work of the windows, are the arms of 
the king, af the archbiſhops Courtney, Arundel, and 
lother bene ſactors, poſſibly Chillenden's might be found 
there too, if. they were known. His name is a memo- 
riab of another and more ſingular kind, put perhaps (as 
s have ſaid before) to diſtinguiſh him as a builder. 
| Another memorial of him was the key-ſtone of the 
Aren, window on the weſt ſide of the Oxford ſteeple : 
Tais was the head ef a hooded monk, by tradition that 
of Chillenden, | well carved and in good preſervation till 
a dozen years ago, when bell Dunſtan being cracked, an 
_ {atrempt- was made t repair it by ſoldering: A great 
quantity of rubbiſn was therefore hoiſted up to tlie bell 
loft co prevent the danger of fire. The experiment 
failed, and the rubbiſh, to ſave trouble, was” thrown 
down rom the ſteeple on this — This was cer- 
14 tainly 
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pretty boldly from the wall. it was entirely: deſaced and 


beaten to pieces, ſo that what remains: * 140 only a. | 


ſeraß uf the'drapery./ - 1h e ol 20 1240 

The eee as Mr. Somner Alle us, Was not 
only the place for capitular meetings, and treaties 
about church affairs, but alſo for the exerciſe and ;exe- 


cution of regular diſcipline: That, for example, Which 


1s ſaid to have been inflictedon king, Henry H, hen, as 


hiſtory infotms us (after he had, ſubmitted,, to, ſuch 
penances as the pope bad injoined him, and was, for 


reconciled to the church by two cardinals ent from | 


dome for that purpoſe) finding his, affairs zn nf ufion 


id himſe lf brought into great, ſtraits, he reſohyed to 


ſeek for help to St. Thomas; ſo came from Normandy 
to England, and as ſoon as he gc ſight of che church, 
lighting from his horſe, walked (barefoot and clad 
like a pemitent) three miles, and through, the ſtyeets 
of the city till he came to the tomb of St,. Thai 
be convent being ſummoned-to meet in the, chapter- 


courged by the monks, which was done in the uſual 
manner »:after which he-had.great;ſucgeſs, Nr 11 3 


chief gallery, with n NI: 
"hen the King or queen ſhould be.h 


due zock of Henry VIII. err 
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N to have ſuffered by breaking dooro nta 10 on chis o- . 


nlon, elpeclany at IEEE Where 2 crack in the Vale 
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ninly "the - ſhorteſt” way, but a8 the — . 


* at his requeſt, he offered his naked back to be 


When vinſtead, of a numerous fraternity of monks, = 
the chapter was reduced to a dean and.twelye:; preben» - 
dries, fuch 3 required for; chap- 
ter. buſineſs,» chis was fitted up. f for à ſermonrhquſe, 
vith a pulpit, pews, and galleries, ſo early as that the 
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Thie was the uſe of it for many years, and after 
prayers in the choir, the congregation was to come hi- 
ther to hear the preacher; but the indecency and diſ. 
order of ſuch removing, during divine ſervice, and the 
inconvenience they who had attended it there ſuffered, 
in finding the ſeats here taken up by people who refuſed 
to join with them in the public worſhip of God, was 
thought a very ſufficient reaſon for having the whole 
ſervice performed in one place; accordingly it is ſo per- 
formed inthe choir, unleſs'on occaſions of cleaning or re. 
pairing it &; but this ftill ens the name of the fer 
mon houſe,” ' © 
In king eee Jefferies in 
formed the chapter that the preſbyterians had a petition 
before the king and council, repreſenting this as a place 
of little or no uſe, and defiring they might have it for 
their meeting-houſe: The perſon ho was intrufted 
with this meſſage, being à member of the choir, pro- 
poſed the making it the chapel for early prayers, which 
are every day in the week, and till then were read in 
_ the choir: © This will do, (ſays the chancellor) ad. 
vile your dean and prebendaries, from me, to have 
4c it put to that uſe immediately, for if che preſby - 
„ terians don't get F 
Ju may'like worſe.” 
This is now the conflatic/uſe of its; As: th capitular 
rare r. amen r 
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| * In very wa eaons, when the waters hang beru- ce nv 6 
French church, this has been lent to that congregation, 

It was ſo to the Hanoverian- e ee here In 2756, and of'® 
| r. * 19025 
- +» And fines that to St. Andrew's pariſhioners, his their churct 
ng down and des 2 


ell 


vill ſuppoſe, with ſome of our coloniſts, juſt arrived 


tows admit in great plenty; and the agreeable length 


R | 
held here; the ſtatutes are publicly read on June 226; 
hen all the members of the church are ſimmoned tw 
attend; and other chapters, which are opened here, are 
adjourned to'a more convenient; e e Wa 


pupole; and-calledthe audh- Des-. 


Fe 
Of the ee of ut, ee, 


* 78 enter the wt of the church he yore 
it the foor of the Oxford ſteeple, im company, L 


from America in their firſt viſit to England; perſons 
dleffed by providence with a capacity to be ſtruck with 
the fight of what is grand and beautiful, without trou- 
bling themſelves to confider whether the grandeur and 
beauty with which they are charmed be Jang to the 
rules of Grecian or Gothie'architeQure, © 

At the firſt entrance with ſuch into this alen 


ture, how have I enjoyed their aſtoniſhment! How 


have I ſeen the countenances even of their 
ſparkle with raptures of pleaſure and admiration ! Rap- 
tures which 10 magen but dat eps, wp vv 
of expreffing. 

The fine arches over head, ſo asi — 
with well proportioned ornaments; the by pillars, ſo 


well diſpoſed for arfiibiitinge chat Bgkt which e wis 


of the walk between them which augments tho pleaſure 
of it, "till we artive at the flights of ſteps which lead 
up to the door of the choir, and give uf a view of the 
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rich ſereen at the entrance into it, as well as of the croſi 
iſles on each hand, built in much the ſame ſtyle with the 
body, and the dazzling height of the inſide of the noble 
tower called Bell-Harry- ſteeple (perhaps the moſt per- 
fe& thing of its kind any where to be ſeen). All theſe 
particulars, ſo finely adjuſted, can hardly fail of giving 
great pleaſure to thoſe who ſurvey them with any de- 
gree of attention. h 

Can the admiration of -theſe beauties, and being 
charmed with them, be owing to the want of taſte ? No 
ſure : One inſtance to which I myſelf was witneſs Puts 
this out of all diſpute, with me at * I ſhall * 
id e: „ 

Many years ago 1 had the 72 r a Va 
| with an eminent builder in this part of, our cathedral: 
'The perſon. was Mr. Strong, ſon of him who was: maſter- 
| maſon at St. Paul's in I. ondon, during the whole con- 
ſtruction of that juſtly admired fabrick, brought up un- 
der his father to the ſame; buſineſs, and his ſucceſſor 1 in 
the works of the royal hoſpital at Greenwich. 

He could hardly be prejudiced in favour of the Go- 
thic taſte, and was undoubtedly a competeut judge how 
_ ſtrength, and beauty were properly conſidered in works 
of ſuch magnificence.., _--,,,-.. - 

When be came to Shes his A io * and 
eſpecially ; inthe upper works, I was preſently convinced 
that an artiſt ſees with other eyes than they do who are 
not ſuch, and the. cagerneſs of every ſtep he took in ex- 
amining and noting down. the proportions. of; what be 
ſaw, with his pafſionate exclamation at my got being 
able to ſatisfy him who, Was the deſigner of that ſtately 
tower, in one of the galleries whereof, we were ſtanding 


lis 


and n ee ſufficiently, ho mort he 
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thought this forgotten architect of all the honour that 


could be paid to the memory of ſo exalted a genius. 


But we will leave thoſe who can ſee no beauties in 


proportions of it, to the enjoyment of their own delicacy, 
and begin our walk as they who ſhow the a to 
Rrangers uſually aue 

And here it may not be amiſs, to appriſe: my n 
that, as I ſuppoſe him attended in his walk by one of them, 
L ſhall not load my book and enhance the price of it by a 
deſcription of what he is ſeeing and hearing their ac- 
count of, or by copying epitaphs, which, though they 
may. contain ſome truths, are (like dedications) gene- 
rally looked on as ſpecimens of the writers kill in flat- 


tering panegyrick, rather than juſt characters of the per- 
ſons to whom they are applied; nor, on the other hand, 


ſhall I overlook whatever I think particularly remarka- 
ble, whether other writers have taken notice of it or not. 
To begin then: ln the north- weſt corner of the 


body, and under the Arundel-ſteeple, we ſee, within a 
partition, the conſiſtory court, where ſometimes the 


archbiſhop in perſon ſits judge, at others his com- 
ö miſlary or a ſurrogate, as occaſion may require. A lit- 

le eaſt of this is the door I mentioned in deſcribing the 
| WH cloyiter, as that where the archbiſhop enters the body 
chen received there in form by the chapter at viſita- 


boat,“ of which biſhop Kennet, in his life of Mr. Som- 
ner, printed with his treatiſe of gavelkind in 1726, 
gives the following aceount: When the beautiful font 


hp Way = . Cy 


% yerend John NV ROS biſhop of 1 late - 
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* s Somner ay dan till Nu was giver. the church never had : a fixed, fons 
* 


achizeFiore, except ſuch as they can. tell the rules and 


tions: But what more attracts our attention is the 
« in the nave of this cathedral (built by the right rer 
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beridary of Canterbury, and conſecrated by John lord 
cc bifhop of Oxon, 1636) was pulled down and the ma- 
er terials carried away by the rabble, he (Mr. Somner) 
ac enquired with envi diligence for alt the ſcattered 
tc pieces, bought them up at his own charge, kept 
& them fafe till the king's return, and then delivered 
4 them to that worthy biſhop, who re- edi fied his font, 
« and made it a new beauty of holineſs, giving Mr. 
4s Somner the juſt honour, to have a daughter of his 
*« own firft baptized in it. 

The mural monuments on this che north] fide of the 
| body are of Thomas Sturman, auditor of this church; 
of Orlando Gibbons organift to king Charles I; of 
Adrian Saravia, a prebendary; of Sir John Boys, fours 
der of Jeſus hoſpital ; of John Turner and of Richard 
- Colf, both prebendaries here. On the ſouth are thoſe 
of John Porter, Eſq; John Sympſon, Eſq; gentlemen 
who died inhabitants of our city, and another of the 
name of Berkley. 

Beſide theſe, three ancient table monuments fland 
near the eaſt end of the body, between ſome of the pil- 
lars which divide that from its fide iſles ; in the plans 
given in Battely's and Dart's books, they are ſet down as 
thoſe of the archbiſhops Iſlip and Witrleſey, and a 
doctor Lovelace: The braſs figures and inſcriptions 
with which they were inlaid have been torn off, ſo that it 
does not appear how juſtly theſe names are applied; 
but Mr. Battely was certainly miſtaken when he men- 
tioned the tomb over again Iſlip's as that of Wittleſey, 
for the figures on this were One thoſe of + way and 
his wife, 8 


„ The an, . 1 for, 
by the church regiſter it appears, that Barbara, the daugliter of Mr, William 
| une was * Sept. 11, 1660. 

WW ; | To theſe 
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To theſe we may add two handſome monuments in 

a little chapel on the ſouth fide of the body, built with 
out the wall, but with a-door and windows into the 
church, once a chantry of the family of Bruchelle or 
Brenchley, and called by that name, but, when running 
to ruin, repaired by dean Nevil, who fitted ãt up for 
the burying place of his own family. On the caſt fide 
is the monument of himſelf and his brother Alexander i; 
on the weſt that of his father Richard Nevil, and his 
wife, and Thomas his brother (the parents and uncle 
of the dean.) The chapel is now called Nevil's chapel. 

The eaſt endof the body and its fide ifles were parted 
from the reſt of the church by ſtrong iron gates; and 
while devotion to St. Thomas Becket crowded the tity 
with pilgrims of all ranks and countries, and made the 


cathedral a treaſury of gold and jewels,.: ſecurities of 


this kind were no more than neceſſary in many parts of 
it, and ſeveral of them Kill remain, but theſe were 


taken away about 24 years ago, and the view to the 


choir much improved by the removal of them, and 
ſome alteration made in the ſteps by which we aſcend 
to it: But before we leave the body, it may not be amiſs 
to obſerve, that, in thoſe bleſſed times, the ſaints of 
which thought that to defile the ' dwelling - place of 
God's holy name, to break down the carved work 
thereof, and make havock of its ornaments,” was the pro- 
pereſt method of ſhowing what honour they thought 
due to him, not only the fine font here was demoliſhed, 
but the monuments of the dead were defaced and rob- 
bed of what would fetch money at the braſiers, and 
the 1 an was eee 40's neee 
In t feds YT ig he 10 thivs or four 
=_ 3 us to a — at each end of which 

Are 
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are other ſteps into the two wings of the weſtern 
croſs iſle of the church: That on the north fide is 
uſually: ſhown firſt to ſtrangers, and is called the mar- 
tyrdom, for as the great door of the qloyſter by which 
the archbiſnhops uſed to come from their palace to 
church, was here, this was the place where archbiſhop 
Becket fell into the hands of thoſe who killed him. 
That part therefore where he fell was ſeparated from 
the way up to the choir by a! tone» partition, on the 
Ghent which were written the mug lines. 


42 0 
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s 4 Ei facer pity licus, venerabilis atque Beat, 
8 BY 4 Freſu ubi ſandtus Thomas e/f martyrizatus.” 1 


15 A grave was dug here, in the year 1734, ſo near this 

partition, that the foundation of it gave way; to prevent 
miſchief — it was ant BOY 5 — 4 
e et: EI SIO 77 43% 

- Againſt the nd wall of this ãſle are two — | 
mts one of archbiſhop Peckham under an arch, 
which (as well as the piers which ſupport it) has been 
adorned with carving and gilding. Theſe are of ſtone, 
but the cumbent figure is of oak on a ſlab of the ſame, 
very ſound, though almoſt 500 years old (if originally 
made for this tomb, which ſome have thought doubt - 
ful.) At the feet of this is a larger and more lofty one 
of archbiſhop Warham, who lies ene of 
eren e eee that e wen h bod tn $545 
0 ig 
** e RP 1 pes: 8 of the en 


55 ſome niches oppoßſe to the feet of it was the communication between 
t and the church; more of thoſe niches remain bn a buttreſs without fide 


Jie will} and how wir wos the breadth of it, The hotes in the'churchs 
wall ſhow where the ends of its rafters were laid, and a little arched door in 
| the cloyſter was probably the way for the prieſt to go to it without Trouble, 
pe hs — might —_—_ to be crowded, 
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Above theſe two -montments: is à very large in · 
dow, once very rich in coloured glaſs; and aggordingby 
a fine ſubject for the godly co Work upon. The fol- 
lowing account of it is taken from that of. Richard 
Culmer, (common)y called Hlue Dic but ſty ling bin- 
ſelf a miniſter word, and; maſter of arts) the 
man who demoliſhed it. 4 The commiſſioners fel 
« preſently to work on the great idolatrous window, 
« ſtanding on the left hand, as you go up into the 
« choir, for which window (ſome affirm) many houſ- 
and pounds have been offered by out - landiſn papiſta. 
In that window was now the picture of God the 
Father, and of Chriſt, beſides a large erucifizz,and 
the picture of the Holy Ghoſt in the form of a dove, 
and of the twelve apoſtles; and in that window were 
ſeven large pictures of the Virgin Mary, in feven 
* ſeveral glorious àppearances as of the angels liſting 
her into heaven, arid the ſun, moon, and ſtarsz utider 
her feet; and every picture had an inſcription under 
it, beginning with gaude Maria: as, gaude' Maria 
* ponſa Dei; that is, rejoice Mary xhou ſpouſe of 
4 God. There were in this window; many other pic- 
4 tutes Of popiſſi ſaints, as of St. George, &. hut 
© their prime cathedral ſaint, archbiſhop. Beckers was 
* moſt rarely pictured in that window, in full propor- 
tion, with cope, rochet, mitre, wußte ed 1 


, stach 1 * e i nom 517 „d zaw amd T 


Ab 35 in pierced work in the wall ä 
bilbop's, figure, might. be a peeping, bole, through which the chan Ye 
nds fee what wieneſſs wen preſs at hs fing mine. |. 


A ftranger, who had ſeen Weſtminſter Abbey, wieder 
Nr ouſand . pounds, for this N oats 
fit wag the A lies. unburied 3 in. that abbey = 
n ot ax, all, incredible, caſe, he who i 2 — 
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40 Poabealibus. And in the foot” ef that huge win⸗ 
de. was a title, intimating that window to be dedi- 
cc cated to the Virgin Mary: In laudim & honorem bea- 
ee ine, Virginis Mia matris Dei, tu. G pf 
n deferibing his own performance, be in line 30 ays, 
46A miniſter was on the top of the city ladder, near 
xc ſixty ſteps high, with a whole pike in his hand rat- 
44 tling down proud Beckets glaſſie bones, when others 
eee then preſent would not venture ſo high ll 
One circumſtance which he did not think proper to 
inſert in his book may perhaps deſerve a place here: 
While he was laying about him with, all the zeal of a 
irenegado, a townſman, who was among thoſe who 
were looking at him, deſired to know what he was do- 
ing; „1 am doing che work of the Lord, ſays he; 
then, replied the other, „if it pleaſe the Lord, 
ee will help you,“ and threw ea ſtone i with [ſo good x 
will, that if the faint, had not ducked, the might have 
laid his own bones among the rubbiſh he was making; 
and the place, perhaps, had been no leſs-diftinguiſhed 
by the fanaticks for che martyrdom of St, Richard Cul- 
mer, than by the papiſts for that of St. Thomas Bec- 
© ket, though * aer ett not have turned to ſo goot 
2 account. * 70093t8- ain! 871 51116 54 (1144 
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Fir Somner tells us; that Roger; has vitae « 
of St. Thomas, was by the monks of St. Auguſtine's choſen e cab 
in hopes he would bring with him ſome ſpecial relics of the martyr, an 

hat he conveyed to them a great'pair of his blood bet was ſhed, and a piect 
ol his crown that was pared off; and that the monks' of the cathedral reſent! 

it very highly, till hay! by « contipbiſti6is to make TatisfaQtion for the re 
eee e 424 ,1 445 pAnmerh'/7 d Mud ode Sa 


"| Prior Benecker, pt, obtained the abbacy of Phterſhdrough by the (a 
” means, for thither he carried the ſtones fained th St. «Thomas's blot 
aud made two alters of them there; within ſeven” "Years" of the aflaſſn: 


- tion: However, chips and duſt . pbk pabement have been picks 
ö e up 
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As to the ꝓreſent ſtate of the window, ĩt is in weden 
nie taſte, with a multitude of lights. or pannels of glad, 
ing; then three dower rows of, which, are, confiderably; . 
latge, and ſeven in a rows The middle ons is glmoft-all., 
of coloured glaſs, the others of plain, except ſome eſ· 
cutcheons of arms in each panne. 10 ahi 1239 no 
The coloured range has in] its middle panne l the 
ums of the church under a canopy:at preſent, but pro- 
bably had Oe a crucifix, or ſometling elſe as odious in? 
the eyes of Sta Culmer, for en eee ſide 
aft kneeling tum ard tt. end paid 
Theſe are ſuppoſed to be of King: Edward IV; and bie 
fan, in ae large: life as their places permit; The 
King is next the center pannel ta the weſt; in thaſe be- 
bind him ate Prince Edward and Richard Duke of Vork. 
On the eaſt:ſide is the Queen, in the next three Prin- 
cbſſes, and in the laſt two others, all have crowns or 
coronets} except theſe two, one of which has a veil. 
The figures) and — undder them Hang been ; 
defaced and ill repaired, 1 0) 764 0 0 oye IDO 
Above theſe large lights are beveral ranges of Attle 
ones, capable of one ſmall figure only: Their height 
and ſize have preſerved them from deing brokne, vack the 
igures are not very diſtinguiſhable.” - © : g 3845 
A ſereen of ſtone- work divides the martyrdoni from a 
fine chapel of the Virgin Mary; now called the Dean's © 
chapel, as ſeveral of our deans art buried there. Mr. 
Somner ſays; it was called the new chapel of the bleſſed 
Mary in 1542. And Mr. Battely, that it was built by 
prior Goldſton; this muſt therefore have been the firſt 
1 It is ns _ of werk, N la 
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great deal of carved foliage at the eaſt window, - againft 


fide is'as two arches; Both the pilaſters have had niches 
on each fide for ſtatues,” correſpondent to others at the 
corner of the chapel. Under the ſouth arch, at the 


eaſt end, is a monument of dean Boys, with his figure. 
fitting as in his ftudy, and meditating. Oppoſite to 
this ie chat of dean Bargrave, in a taſte not common, 
being his portrait painted on copper in à beautiful 


frame of white marble, and juſt by this is, a paſſage into 


the chapter-houſe, n nen, 
led to have a ſight oſ itt. 

- The tivo weſtern archet have — — 
ments cloſe to the walls; that of dean Rogers on the 
north ſide, and on the ſouth, dean Fotherby?s, adorned 


with ſeulls and other human bones on the fide and 
ends of it; but at each of theſe many of the firſt orna- 

ments have been cut away to make room fort ſomething 
chat required. a great deal more than theſe, tombs take 


up, both in jength and- height whether monuments or 


altars does, not, appear; I ſhould ſuppoſe che latter, ok 
that on the ſouth ſide (particularly), might; be ſet off 
with ornaments hiqh enough to, conceal:a._hole-abgut 
the ſpringing of the arch, ſo contrived, ab; not even now 
to take the eye of everꝝ one who viſits this chapel. 
In the north ſide iſle of the choir is the door of a 
flight of ſteps, within the ſubſtance of the wall, which 
leads up to this hole and no farther. At the lapding- 
place % man may ſtand and-fee. through. the hole, or 
put his arm. through it as far as the thickneſs of the 
wall permits, but that will prevent his looking down 
into the Virgin's ae & Fog ſeen from thence: 


* * * 7 5 5 what 
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which x a monument of dean Turner; the ſide walls 
are divided by a pilaſter, in the middle of each, from 
whence fome of the ribs of the roof ſpring, ſo that each 
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2 left it thus deſcribed... cc There is to be ſeen an altar 
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what" ander contrived to ſervs can only be 
gueſsed at. F 7 10 f 957 rem aft lo noob $13 15230 PP 


If it was Mads any uſe of in carrying on the imphC- 


ture of Elizabeth Barton, which: coſt prior Dering his 


iſe (ſee page 15) he might very july delete the pu- 
niſhment he ſuffereds . 427 di nad 97 i {9181 ib3 
Dean Potter, who died in 1770, is buried alſo in this 
chapel, under a grave ſtone of black marble. es al 
Returning into the * we ſee, on our left 


and prebendary of our church; ſet up, Mr. 88 
ſays, © by tha wall where ſometimes. flood an altar, 
c,\called the altar of the martyrdom of St. Thomas, 

* which, together with the place, Eraſmus ſaw and hath 


« built of wood, conſecrated ta the, bleſſed Virgios 
« ſmall, and remarkable in no other reſpect but as it 


* is a monument of antiquity, which, upbraids the lux 
« ury of theſe preſent times: At che foot of this alme 


66 335 holy martyr is ſaid to have ba his uſe Agora 


"ro the bleſſed Virgin at the point of death. 
At the corner, by this monument, we we Jowe 
ſtairs to that part of che undereroft called the French 
church, but before we leave the martyrdom we maß 
obſerve, in a compartment againſt the weſt wall of it, 
the epitaph of the Revi Mr. John Clerke; and in anv- 
ther, on the ſouth fide, that of Mrs. Priſcilla F otherby. - 

To which I ſhall, add, from Mr. Somner, that 4 Ia 
« the year 1299, on September 9, Robert lord arch- 


4 biſhop of Canterbury, celebrated the nuptial ſolem · 


* nities between our ſovereign. lord Edward King of 
6 * England, — fan Dy hiſter of rhe es of 3 
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| ct in the entrance of the church toward the cloyſter 
ce near the door of the martyrdom of St. Thomas. x 
WThe two leaves: of the martyrdom· door joined in one 
make that which opens into the French church; the 


verſes on them, before, mentioned, ere: pretty legible 
till lately, when they were white wafned over. 
eidy nt OHs bsitöd i ents ih ba bod o, 50 
alttzim asd ig noſtbdborig s fre, {ogy 
Nel 150 no s ow obe offs oft; n 1 
Gd ngen EAP. Mi munen ad: herd 
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cir SHI Ent, Sonny, being ſpacious and Hght- 

1 & ſomef hath for many years been the ſtrangers 

«elyirob, Fa congregation for the moſt part of diftreſſed 
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* 1 W ange ers fled hither from the cruelties of the dne pin the 


12 6 Wan the rei zn of King Edward VI, who received them 
kindly, and granted them protsction. Such'of them s choſe to ſettle at Can- 
terbury, joined in a petition to the magiſtracy, of, which Mr. Somner gives a 
copy from the city archives, under the title of © articles granted to the F rench 
e by the mayor and aldermen of this city,” but without date. 
The" articles are only four. YE. FO PETTUS TH „ 4; * to 
* - The firſt humbly begs that chey may bt allows] te fre exciſe of the 
religion, with a church and place of burial, , 2 
The ſecond, that (to keep out ſuch as may give poblie offence) none may 
be admitted to 32 - them, Wen W teſtimonials of their 
probity. ee 
ov The third, that —— n . 
dren and ſuch others as defire to learn French. 
| rr. dy which 
they propoſe to maintain themſelves, mnt / 
Their congregation then conſiſted of a miniſter, a — a director 
* twelve 8 and three widows, 


Queen 


T * 
«exiles, grown ſo great, and yet daily nultiplyintg tna | 
che place in à ſhort'time'is n a hij“ 
« little to contain ſuch a ſwarm. ? 99 
Id is under the weſt part of the choir, as obſerved 
page 5% where I have given my opiniowin regard toi 
antiquity, with my reaſons for it. amn lo, 
The odd variety of the pillars which ſupport the 
pavement over head, and of their capitals, is taken no- 
tiee of in that page: The ſhafts of them are about four 
feet in the girt, and as much in height, but with plinth 
and capital not leſs than fix and an half. From hene 
ſpring the arches, which are nearly ſemicircular, and 
make the height of the vault about fourteen feet. 
All above the capitals is plain, and without orna- 
ment of any kind, till we come to the ſouth croſs iſle, 
where the doors are by which the congregation come 
into it from the church- yard. 
Here, in 1363, Edward the Black prince (with Hicence 
of King Edward IILhis father) founded and endowed 


Queen Mary's Teigd" dffperfcd them); but when Queen Elisabeth re-efta- 
bliſhed the proteſtant religion, England again became their aſylum, and the is 
laid to have granted them this croft for their, church, The unchriſfian 

popery, and the barbarous perſecutions i in the Low-countries and NP . 
them hither from time to time, in ſuch abundance; that, in 1665, here v were 
226; maſter . vesven and King Charles the ſecond granted them a 
War maintained their own poor (as, they do ſtill ). zt that time br | 

and einployed 759 Engliſh, By the removal of moſt of their deſcendants _ 
to Spittle-Fields, and the uniting of others with Edgtifh families, they Ae 

e neduced, that at preſent here are hardly ten niaſter-weavers, abd/abgat 
eighty communicants. 

They have two miniſters, the preſent ones are both epiſcopally ordaiped, 
but do not uſe the liturgy of the church of England, having a preſcribed form 
of prayer ind Admihifträtion öf te 'acramerits, the lame as is uſed by the 


a N in Holland, att receloe the communion. firring at a long table. 


2 
by 


At firſt they maimained their miniſters,” it preſent they have n Hlbwance 


from the crown with ſome eſtate in land and Honey, * which their people 
contribute ſomething toward thetr foppott. 
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a chantry * for the benefit of his ſoul, and made a very 
| confiderable alteration in the Gothic taſte, with ribs cu- 
riouſly moulded, and haying carved ornaments, at their 
jaterſeQions, among which, one has the arms of the 
black prince, another the face of the Lady Mohun, 
whoſe monument we ſhall ſoon come to and ſee her fi - 
gure on it with a head dreſs of much the ſame faſhion. 
She alſo endowed a chantry here in 1395. Mr. Som- 
ner ſays, this chapel was once parted off from the reſt 
of the undereroft with gates and bars, wap it is now 
laid open, and no tokens of its former ſplaydor remain, 
except the roof juſt. deſcribed, and A Very elegant 
Column in the middle of the vault, ſupporting the ends 

af thoſe ribs which ſpring to it from the walls on all 


be c bor en AP; NIKE... 
Of the. ref of the re. 


Foorwany From the French ith, ik oy Mr. 
3 calls, the Lady Undercroft, now of 
little uſe but as a ſtorehouſe for the church workmen, 
but formerly ſo much celebrated, of ſuch high efteem, 
and fo very rich, that the fight a it, debarred to the 


ee ee eee ee 4 
"® This ws ated he Black iner; del, neftiniam en ved dad 
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+ The endowment of the Black prince's,chantry was Vauxhall manor near 
London ; the houſe for his two chaplains is mentioned page 44. 
| The wange of Selgrave, purchaſed by Ke hs ſettled on her 

ehantry with licence of the ſame King. 

1 The difficulty of I) > oh of this e may 
N — cla POET opinion of its having been 2 
Ir * 


* 


- 
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Eraſmus, (fays he) ba by, eſpecial fayour, (archbiſhop 

Warham recommending him) was wag to the fight, 

of it, deſcribes it thus: W 5 
« There the Virg in- mother h hath an PUP Rs 

68 ſomey hat dark, neil oy with a double. ſept or rail = 
« iron, for fear of thieves, for indeed 1 never aw any. 

« thing more laden with riches; lights being, brought, 

« we ſaw a more than royal ſpectacle; 74 in Ni. it far 


© exceeds that of Walſingham. _ 
The 1 iron fences are now gone, "as well as the riches 


| they were to ſecure, but the Kone walls of it, of” of 
Gothic work re remarkably neat and delicate. f heſe 
walls are only Ak the fides and eaſt end, the weſt ole 
having (for ought | that now appears) been left open. Tat! 
This chapel was built by archbiſhop Moreton, who 
died in 1500, and, as Mr. Collier tells us, was buried 
under the choir in a fine chapel built by himſelf; and 
the ſtructure confirms this, for though, as Mr. Somner 
ſays, the bleſſed Virgin had 2 chapel in the e crypt-in 
1242; the gothic. taſte and' elegant finiſhing of the 
preſent one may well make it ſuppoſed the work of 
prior Goldſtone II. And Mr: Battely gives. us an ab- 
ſtrat of his will, where he appoints that his body 
mould be buried in his cathedral before the image of | 


203-737 
while St, Thomas Becket reſted in his grave here 3 put. s it way be ace 
counted for by a conjecture, which I ſubmit to my reader: | multitudes 
were crowding hither with offerings to the martyr, the more vifitints this 
undercroft had, the better; and ſurely ſo elegant a chapel of the bleſſed Vir- 


z 


E gin could not but attract their notice, and invite them to viſit ker too (for. 


this is the light in which the papilts look on all the prayers and 

made at the alters and images of their ſaints) j but whed Better retains 
were iranflated to another part of the church, this chapel being nat ſu much - 
in the way of beintz ſeen - might become neglected and forſaken, | heures 
way to prevent this evil was to ſhut it quite up e | 
come to it empty handed, and make the fight, of it ſo extraordinary 
rere | 
2 were likely to make preſents to the bleſſed Virgin” fit a ** 
Wo RE 6 hrit it 


f 


the nge irgin Mary, commonly ealted our Lady of 
the-undercroft. His graveſtone is ftill to be ſeen there, 
but his monument 1s between two pillars near F the ſouth 
19 corner of 1 this chapel. by On WR. 
ſtep near the middle pillars) for it has three 
pillars on a fide) divides the chapcel from the body of 
che chapel; A door is here on each fide, with'a bench 
of ſtone reaching from it to the weſtern pillars. 
_ , .Theſepillars have their ſhafts longer, and embelliſhed 
| in a different manner, than thoſe i in the French church, 
having, inftead of capitals, an embattled cornice over 
them, reaching to the ends of the chapel. The arches 
which they ſupport are quite as plain as thoſe above de- 
ſcribed, except at that part near the altar, which has 
been enriched with eſcyicheprs of arms and other orna- 
ne among Which are ſeveral ſtars with Painted rays, 
iſſuing from, convex mirrors in their centers, which 
might make a very Bt appearance in a place that was h 
to be ſeen by candle light. 
Two other doors opened into this chapel, near the 
altar which is deſtroved, but the niche over it for the 
ſtatue of the Virgin fill | remains, as does the pedeſtal 
on W rhich her image ſtood, adorned with {mall figures 
in Kb uu of the annunciation, and ſome” other parts of 
her history much defaced, but not rear 
On the ſouth fide of this chapel (but not within it) is 
a handſome monument of Joan Burwaſh- lady. Mohun, 
Prepared a and ſet up at her own coſt, Her figure laid on 
it has been defaced by ſome of the flovenly workmen. 
The monument of Iſabell Counteſs of Athol, not far 
from this; has fuffered much alſo within theſe few 
Years ; three handſome pannels of alabaſter on the north 
fide of. it, with enfigns. armorial upon them, drop- 
ped off and 29 e it n . entire onouge to 
CES : 5 125 have 


11 


have been replaced at little en but they are now 
loſt or deſtroyed. . 

_ Archbiſhop Morton's monument in this a; of the ö 
undercroft was a fine one till the great rebellion, but 


the zealots of thoſe times (who ſpared thoſe of the la- 


dies) defaced this ſhamefully. - , | 

Behind lady Athol's monument, and under the po 
pel of St. Anſelm, is another.chapel, now divided into. 
two rooms by a ſtone wall; the outer one is ſquare, ; 
with a pillar in the midſt; and here the elders of the 


French congregation meet and conſult on veſtry affairs * 


a \maller pillar between two arches parted the reſt of the 
chapel from this before the wall was built, and is Kill, 
to be ſeen within fide. The French clerk. keeps the 
key of this veſtry, and when ſtrangers have a mind to 
ſee the place, by removing ſome parts of the bench 
here, he opens a ſquare hole through which you crawl on 
hands and knees into a dark ſemicircular room, where, 
candle-light diſcovers remains of ſome very bad paint- 
ings. The roof has in a compartment a figure deſigned. 
' for the Almighty, with a wheel, the emblem of eter- 


nity, under his feet, an open book in his hand, where, - | 
are the words ego ſum qui ſum, and four angels adoring | 


round it. What was on the wall at the altar is irreco- 


verably loſt, but an arch over it has on the key-ſtone . 
ſeven ſtars in a circle, and four pannels from it on each 


ſid e, with the figures of ſeven angels, ſeven churches, 
and ſe ven candleſticks, and i in wy 155 St. Jo Write 


ing his apocalypſe. | 
On the north fide are ſome groups of bane; 4 


ing to the nativity of St. John en with labels and, 5 


mottos. 


„ The — 5 Go 1 . — off 705 the Back prjnce's s. os, | 


10 for the duties of their office and paying their poor. 
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Below theſe, on a kind of cornice, was, Hoc altare de- 
dicatum eft in honorem ſancti Gabrielis Archangeli, hardly 
legible now, for when the views were taken for Mr. 

Dart's deſcription of Canterbury cathedral, the draughtſ- 
man employed here, by wiping the inſcription, in hopes 
to get a better ſight of the letters, defaced it pretty 
much. In the drawing he made of this, what he has 
added on the ſouth fide is moſtly by fancy, little re- 

maining of what was painted or written there. 

I The piers on each fide of the print could not be put 
in their proper perſpeQtive, they are painted with palm 
branches and cherubims, with eyes in their wings and 
bodies, ſtanding on winged wheels; which I ſuppoſe 


made Mr. Dart take them for figures of St. Catharine. 


In leaving this vault, one can hardly avoid obſerving, 
that the partition-wall, though fair enough on the other 
ſide, on this is remarkably rough, which circumſtance, 
with the ohfeurity of the paſſage into it, makes it ſeem 
to have been run up in a hurry to conceal things of va- 
luc upon ſome ſudden emergency. On mentioning this 
formerly to an old clerk of the French church, he ſaid 


he had dug there, and could find nothing but bones. 


Two very ſtrong pillars near the eaſt end of the Vir- 


gin Mary's chapel, ſeem, by the oddneſs of their pla- 


cing, to have been added to enable the arches over them 
to ſupport ſome very great weight which reſted on 


them ; perhaps-an altar-piece of ſtone : Whether ſuch 


x one was ever erected, or only deſigned, we have no 
account, but at preſent they ſeem of little or no uſe. 


The letters I H 8, in a very + ancient 9 are writ- 


ten on each of them. ' 


Before we leave the undereroſt, it may nor be amiſs 
to obſerve, that, as this is the foundation from which 
7 ˙ a dns, FM 
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ptr raifla his choir, fo 11 ſhows che eaſt end 
1 Mr 
| of his church was circular. Mr. Battely s plat of Lan- 
franc's church makes it ſo, with a . 8 and altar 'of 
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«the Holy Trinity there. * 
Geryas mentions another ſo dedicated wid fide 
of the wall: By the place and ſquare form of this. as 
under Eadwyn's view, it ſeems an ee ne. not . 
long before Gervas wrote. "7 
We uſually return from this, mA theokgh his | 
ſame door by which we entered, into the martyrdom, 
and paſs from thence to the ſouth eroſs iſle, through an 
arched way called the whiſpering entry, under the great 
flight of ſteps from the body to the choir, or elſe by 
the foot of that flight, which I ſhould rather-chuſe, as - 
my ſtranger will be entertained with a fair infide\view 
of that noble tower, Pell Harry fteeple, very lofty and 
ſpacious; not crowded. with ornaments e but by. im 
no means ſo plain as to ſtand in need of them. 
To look up to che arch over-head, from ho Toke of 
theſe ſteps, is much more agreeable to many than to do 
it from the landing place at the top of them, where the 
deſcent ſo near our ſeet, and the "height of "what we 
fee ſo perpendicularly over ut, is apt to confuſe the 
fight and make the head giddy; or it it does not ſo, the 
=p poſture ſoon grows painful to the neck and eye. 
From hence alſo we ſee the fine ſcreen” at the ; 
weſt end of the choir/to more advantage than. OE. Me 5 


2 61 „Mr. Beatin k. N.. cnridet ebe of iy; hen that ihe ola _ 
_ churches generally turned circular at the eaft end. His plan of the old c _ 
_ ventual church built in 673, and repair'd by King Edgar i in . 970. thow, bow - 


chat was twice fo finiſhed and fo does that of the e ERS . 
_ about the time of the conqueſt, | | | * 
F A her Dat ey rl dra AE Ia tioned, 
ie to bold s pocket looking-glaſs before the breaſt, in a poſture pretty 
| bevel; locking down to this will give no pain to the head, the n. 
— the unſteadinety of the WO . 
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3 * 
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| are on the landing place at the ſoot of it. It well de- 
ferves our attention, though it is ſomewhat mutilated, 
und dlogged with, whitewaſh in abundance. Mr. Som- 
ner 6 it built the ſame time with the body 


n = perſpeAtives 2 52 8 dee, s to give a view of ob- 
jets at which they do not de pointed, are very convenient for the 


-examination of ceili.gs and arches enriched. with paintings or ſculpture, but 
? ops not Ee IRR page nn 

can be made uſe of readily, _ - 

d Another hint may, perhaps, be welcome to my gn, ieh even one, 

«even among the curious, is unt acquainted with, ID ſervice to ſuch 

obſervations as we are here gngaged in making. = . 

I meaa the help we may; receive; from — incans..n lech at a 
"fall -diſtance, as monumental inſcriptions a little out of the reach of the eye 
or partly defaced ; mottos, or any other devices in windows, which we wiſh 

3 Drees 
e uires. 

Many may be glad to, know, tl No penſpeRiive 1 firs a all eyes as FP 
 Kanoes at one certain len length. y which are wade with fliders to draw 
Dot, are beyond all compariſdn'mvte uſeful than thoſe which are nov fo; and 
a man who has-a very ,g00d-telcſcppe; may think it u bad one, for want of 


knowing that the 3 che enge s muſt 
der his inflrument to. 
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R. and in doing this muſt 
be determined hy bis gn ehe. IF-that of the buyer be fimilar to his, he too 
vin ſee an objeRt the ſame; diſtance. juſt as well ; but if not, or he uſes his 
© glaſs without an allowance for the, different diſtances of odjects, his diſsp- 
_. pointment-is not owing to any fauſr of his Inftrament or its maker. And 
_ - this, rule. holds in perſpectives of all lengths; | as well as refleQting tetc- 
ſegpes ſo that the fame. inſtument which, will diſcover Jupiter's ſatellites, 
or S:turn's ring, may be made Mt ny a letter or note. at twenty yards 
_ ciftant or leſs, either by drawing out the of the former to the length re- 
e or by regulating the den between the two ſpervlums of the buen 
ul we have hit on the proper one. 

"T's make the experiment, take qne of thoſe pock-t teleſcopes which ut uy | 
\ to about line inches, zd draw out to two feet « or ſomething more (which is 
* the melt convenient” Gze for all purpoſes that I kaow) ſer up a, printed or 
/, writren paper. in a good light at x5 or 20 feet diſtance frem your ſtand, which 
333 Fave ſomething to fleady the hand which holds the glaſs; 
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of the church, and indeed the ſtyle very much reſem - 
bles that of the church porch under the clock; ſup» 
poſed of archbiſhop Courtney's building. It is rich 
in Gothic flutings, pyramids, and canopied niches, in 
which ſtand the ſtatues of ſix crowned kings, five hold- 
ing globes or mounds in their hands, and the faxth a 
church. . 

Some have ſupoſed theſe the memorials of fo many 
. princes during whoſe reigns the church was build- 
ing, and that the figure of it was deſigned to diſtin- 
guiſh him under whom it was finiſhed :; If by this fi- 
niſhing we underſtand that of the body in archbiſhop 
Courtney's time, to which King Richard the II con- 
tributed, (ſee page 109) this may be a ſtatue of him. 
His five predeceſſors were King John, Henry III, Ed- 
ward I, II, and III. There is no judging from the fi- 
gures in their preſent condition whether they have ever 
borne any reſemblance to thoſe princes, ſo here we find 
a full ſtop to our conjectures. 
The area here is about thirty five feet ſquare, with 
proper ſupports at each corner for the ſtately ſtructure 
that reſts on them. The two weſtern pillars are Go- 
thic, enriched with great variety of flutings in that 
ſtyle, as are the ſides of the two eaſtern ſupporters 
which face toward theſe. There ſeems to have been 
ſome failing in the ſouth-weſt pillar, and a great deal 
of care has been Very Judiciouſly taken to e any 


2 2 8 


1080 of RY * — i look for the object, which will probably appear 
not diſtin, but will ſoon become ſo, if with the hand next your eye you 
lengthen or ſhorten the tube (not by pulling or thruſting, for ſcrewing does 
it mote eaſily and gradually) and your eye (which ſhould continue looking 
through) will preſently diſcover which wy it wanted helping, and gain che | 
point derem. 


* Mr, Battely ſays, x ws bit by priv Henry of Fair about 2305+ | 
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1 
inn conſequenees of it, by adding ſtretchers of ſtone- 


work on all ſides to ſtiffen it, beſide other helps leſs in 4 
ſight to diſcharge ſome of the load from hence to other . 
parts of the building. in p 

The ſtretchers are very ſubſtantial and deep walls of * 


Kone pierced in ſuch patterns as make them in ſome mea- 
ſure an ornament: They are carried on arches from 4 
this pillar to two other principal ones, one eaſtward of feet 
it, the other north; they finiſh at top with a cornice 


eve! 

embattled above an architrave adorned with the motto bat. 

and device of prior Goldſtone II in large text - letters, wir 

Nen nobis Domine, non nobis, & ſet I nomini tus da gloriam. 1 

. Befide theſe larger ſtrengthenings, ſmaller ones in 10 
the ſame taſte are carried on north and ſouth to the _ 
| walls of the church, and others to the pillars next theſe ent 
| principal ones weſtward, ſome of them ſeeming more jc 


for the ſake of uniformity than ſecurity ; on the north 
fide of the tower no ſuch aſſiſtance has been thought te 
neceſſarx. * 

Theſe Peectntzent, with other A courſes of =_ 


maſonry inthe upper works, ſeem to have effectually — 
provided againſt all the danger that was apprehended. 


Above the great arches of this tower are ſeveral 
ſmaller ones, or windows, i into a gallery, running round . 
it, with doors on every fide opening into the building 
between the ftone arches and the leaded roof, 

Another gallery, which is over this, has only a pa- 
trapet or breaſt- work; from theſe is à pleaſant view of 
What is below to ſuch as do not find looking down 

Hons: fuch a height ng 


7 „ Here are thtee characters which are ſuppoſed to * Tons 
Sor ron, PRion, 
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From hence the walls between the windows are car - 
ried up very plaln for à conſiderable height, till the 
vault of the roof begins to ſpring on ribs from corbels 
in piers between the windows,” And capſtals' of pillars 
in each corner, —— with 9 and 1 — 5 

In the middle of i une Sa lt l circle oP figs or fix 
feet diameter, for hoiſting ors >= bells; —— 
ever is erbt) Fob! repairs of 8 "having: 
batch or trap U6or to keep ſhut," h — Ml 
painted and gilt, with the church arms in a ts centre of it, 

In four pannels of the ſtone- work round it ure the 
letters and device, by which'pttor Gdldſtone'y works 
are diſtinguiſhed in other places. This part alſb is %o 
enriched with colouring and gilding as to'cloſe cho proſ- 
pect from below in 2 manner. 8 

From hence we go down to the ſouth wing by a few 
ſteps, where are two monumental compartments againſt 
the principal "pillar, one ſor Frances wife of Dr. Hol - 
combe, a prebendary of this chureh, another for himſelf, 
The next we ſee is for Mrs. Jane Hardreſs, of a very 
ancient and — familyin'this county: now al- 
moſt extinct. 1 


4: 


Near the ſouthweſt corger is. "the door of a \ ſtaircaſe 
leading to the upper works. Theſe are not, in the 
uſual walk of ſueh as come to Tet the monument, but 
u we have juſt been viewing the inſide of the great 
tower from below, perbaps this may be the be place for 
what remains to be added moron chat noble e 
* to What! is ſaid of it "5 * er woke, 
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O the top of this tower we go up by. the. ind. 


10 ing or newel ſtairrcaſe juſt mentioned, from 
Wen it about 306 ſteps from the ground, is a turn. 
ing to che chi meg, (3s the Oxford fieeple. is uſually 
called) and about 37, fteps more lead to à turning over 
tlie arehn of the ſouth. "pg and o to dhe fir of the 
galleries rentiongd in page 1 36, in the ſouth - weſt cor- 
ner of Which“ is the {a03of anatber peel ſtsirgaſe con- 
tinuedi to the platfprm as Ing top of the tower. 

This taireaſe is narrq ert and not ſo well, lighted a 
- that we have already come up, neither are the ſteps 


good being much nnr we come to- 


ward the top. 849 $1 92 Item He 5991 98 212. Aa. 
Aſcendling theſe Mie and paſing by an opening into 


de end r W mos NAP vaio 
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in this, e e pete 48. 3s the ge eb de which daily 
half an bour's natice of ſervice-time by chiming, after whi ch, a quarteref 
an! hour before prayers, Bell Harry is tolled for ten minutes, ſo chat they who 
old Come to church have d timely noties as cati be needed, 
The bells wete formerly rhng from a loft, or gallery, in the body of the 


ae, dhe holes by whidgthe ropes came down are fill x be ſeen i 


Boa ba is Hngers food above the arch, bot the loft'renicined, and ne 
ther under it, Io that the pat under this ſtoeple was incumbred with two ven 
NN _— On 5 
and from thence a sin . ſting 
I E . 

All theſe incumbrances disfigured the place till within theſe forty years, ot 
© thereabouts, when they were taken away, and the materials of the lofts were 
- r over which people go to 
ring or chime. : 


a turn* 


F TH 


* 1) 
cans o che wheel loft, bo called frchm an u or 
barrel witk a great wheel for men-to walk in and * 
lead, timber (nyt repairs from helo . 
This loft is opened only as octnſion requires. 
The wheel and its tackling ſtand on a floor of ſtrong 
timbers about the level of the floor at which weretiter. 
A flighrer floor is laid about ten feet below this, and 
jut above che vault which ee wm nn 
beauty bf from che ground: 19. Hei 19907 
This might be a very l for a rifigers loft, 
and the Toft itſelf muſt have been à very pleaſant ona, 
having rotind it fixteen very neat. clofets. in the chick- 
nes of the ſtone wall, by which they are arched buch- 
head. They are four on a ſideg each three feet ſeden 
inches wile, #hd ſeven feet and an half deep ta che two 
little windows of each in the remaining chiekneſs of tlie 
wall, which furniſn u OY gets bog 
ptoſpetts cer Wr. Holy 2708 
The whole abeve Wendt loft is ene the tim- 
bers which ſapport the leaden platform, but chere are 
corbels in the walls for another" floor to reſt on, and a 
very partietilar proviſion is made ſtill higher for timbers 
fit to bear the weight of a ring of bells en, 
frames, * 


* Mr, Battely ſays, here was à ring of bells, and gives an account of a 
"aſt quantity of metal fold by King Henry the VUth. being part of five bells 
late in the great belifrage of Chrift-church ia Canterbury. But his record 
does not ſhow that this was ever called the great bellfrage, the church had- 
another, à ſeparate building, (ſee page 57) with ſome'buge delle in it, which 
might be the bells Mr. Battely ſpeaks of; but it is very likely that the defec= | 
tive pillar of this tower diſcouraged all n furniſh it with a weighty 
1 . 

The 5 bell 1 bang, Ng, the * 5 _ is bes. 
Yanzr z it is tolled every day, as often as ſervice is read; but never fung 

1 announce the death of the King, the eee. 
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beſt judges of ſuch works the mot * to ranł it 


very ſhort of doing juſtice to them; but if a new draw- 
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1 —— in the corner between this and St. Mi- 
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=0 -— Thi alarge ſquare! hole into each of the three ſo- e 

lid towers at the corner of the building, anda, ſtrong P 
foundation of brick-work at the — for fupporting W © 
the ende of timbers there, without 0 into that 
corner where the ſtaircaſe tower is. 

- "Returning to that ſtaircaſe, about Gxty-rwo lep 
more land us on the leaden platform, which gives us 
delightful view of the fine country around it, while the 
tower itſelf enriches the proſpect of every part of that 
eountry from whence it is ſeen, both far and near. Its 
ſtately height, curious parapet of embattled and pierced 
work, the four magnificent pinnacles at the corners, and 
the ſingular elegance of its proportions, as well as thoſe 

of its ornaments, from the roof of the church all the 
way up, ſtriking every eye that ſees it, and making the 


„ eee. 0. 
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among the moſt perfect of its kind. 
Before ] cloſe this, head I muſt obſerve, that the 
views hitherto: publiſhed of this tower and church fall 


ing was now to be made of them, they might appear 
ſtill n in ee than they; do in. thoſe 1 we 
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| EAR the ſtaircaſe door above mentioned is ano- 
ther, called the ſouth door, opening into the 
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.  chaclis chapel, is the monument of Dr. john Battely 
prebendary of this church and e of er 
ceſe -. „Eur n 
St. Michael's chapel is what we viſit next. 
1 5 the entrance of it is a projection ſeeming 
deſigned for an ornament, but is indeed à very fab 
ſtantial foundation for an otgan- loſt, of much gre ater 
antiquity- than archbiſhop Sudbury's time, and one of 
the-proofs that this munificent prelate carefully avoided 
pulling down where only repairing or caſing was necef- 
ſary, and, at the ſame time, was equally careful that all 
which he did ſhould be finiſhed in a rich. and elegant 
manner. This, with other remains, prior to arch- 
biſhop Sudbury's improvements, and viſible enough 
in theſe days; are already taken notice of page 50. 
The projection is faced with wainſcotting painted; the 
two front pannels are pictures of St. Auguſtine and St, 
Gregory in ſtone colour, two other pannels returning 
to the wall had each of them an angel, but one of them 
having been broken and repaired, both were, painted 
over of a dark colour, and a ground of the ſame being 
added to the figures, they now a" more to advah- | 
tage than they did before. Ii 
The chapel of St. Michael is often called the wartlgts bi 
chapel, ſeveral memorials of military men being pre- 1 
ſerved there, whoſe bodies are not ſo. It is parted off . 
by iron grates and. doors, where entering we find the 
middle of it taken up by a tine old monument of Suſſex 
marble, with three figures in alabaſter lying upon it.— 
The firſt is John Beaufort Earl of Somerſet i in armoar z 
the ſecond Margaret daughter of Thomas Earl of B61- 
land, his wife ; the third Thomas Duke of Clarence, her 
ſecond [buſbang. He fo is in Totnes armour. | 
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„Round the. the ot ef Col. Prude, 
killed at the fiege of Niieltricht ! 1632. One of Sir Tho- 

mas Thornhurſt, kill'd and buried at the iſle. of Rhee 

627. Two others of the ; Thornhurſt family; one of 

rs. Anne Milles: 3 then a very remarkable one of arch- 
biber Langton appearing as a Kone collin above the 

ound. It has had an iron fence round it, but whe- 
cher! it was within or without the firſt chapel here does 
not appear; at preſent, about Half the length 6 of It is in 
the, thickneſs of the wall with an arch 'over it now 
n made up. Next to this is a buſt and inſcription for 
Se George Rooke buried in St. Paul's church, (fee page 
16.) on the ſouth fide is a monument of ſeveral of 
the Hales family y, one of which died at ſea, and the 
manner of his bring commirted to the deep ii 18 Thown 
here. | ip hh 
The laft monument in this chapel i is a Vee, 
Jnarble one of Brigadier Francis Godfrey, buried here 
x 7 2. 1 

Noth of St. Michael's chapel are 88 ſtalr-cafes „ one 
Jeading down to the French church, the other up to 
the iſle on the ſouth ſide of the choir. At the corner 
made by this turning a plain monument of two tables 
of marble is ſet up againſt the wall for Mr. Herbert 
Randolph, one of our fix preachers. 3 

If any thing 1 1s obſeryable : at the two ſtair- caſes juſt 
mentioned, it is that the door-way into the French 
church, on this fide, is a mitred Gothic arch ; but that 
in the martyrdom. a circular one, wich ſoch kind bf 
: ornaments, as, I ſuppoſe, charaQteriſtick of the Saxon 
taſte. - 

Tho undercroft (as 1 my reader knows) I look on as 
gp to Lanfranc's time by almoſt 260 feats; fuppo- 
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it Hilt b the ſame b oth gerede the curi 
mt 0 G at Orr. k | . 
By the beſt accounts we have of the temples of the 
eric they. were often built with. circular 1 555 

the great Sir Chriſtopher Wien ſeems to ha 
bead hed St, Paulis cathedral. with Tach num bers f 
ters 3 in conformity. to that Ae i 1 r 
If th 77 ole 1 W hen he 5 told us from Or 


lhe t the c hurch here 18 time was the ve 

ame fabrick chat * ble Y 5 believing ” Romavs, 
had. appealed to his plan 7 Lanfranc's 5 5 4 thg aw 
how agree ble that was * th 1 Roman tall ©, an q infer- | 
red. from thence, that part of th their work Th a 
pot only in Odo's days but even to our ti 1 thi 
duſion would 17 7 ak W * 1198 5 1 
yeral which we find 1 % p eral: 

- Bux; here perhaps.) 5 15 FE of my depth. 
ſhall *3berefore, 80 Up the ps, to, chat which, 
ſhall nor ſeruple tq gal Lanes, Swen, becauſe hers 
it ig plain he repaired, or rebuilt, though. it may be dif- 
ficult to determine how 936k of hg buldiog Was, * 
his erection. Li bathe 
As ſoon as we land hers we ay obſerve againft t the | 
walls row: of little pillars riſing from the pavement 
with, arches aboyg them, carreſpondent to that yichgyt 
de, which I have compared to a girdle page 53; pro- 
bably of the ſame. age and. workmanſhip, though time 
and. accidents may have ip ſome meaſure I their 
teſemblance. I cannot look on theſe 38 of Lanfrancy 
buildings but muſt pbſerve (though dg nor find others 
have:taken natice of it) that whenever this part was 
bujlt che whole floor was level or very nearly ſo, ag 
the nuch 1 ae a were pre, my he raged 
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c . 
asf aA — r of the Trinity, f 10 as to  juftify this 
obſervation, beyond all doubt. 


Above this . the windows are. in what I call the | 
Norman ſtyle, (< ee. 1 note pa page 101) becauſe we find ſuch. 


1 all the remains of. buildings aſcribed | to Lanfranc, as 
the Dormitories, the Hall and ing for ſtrangers, 
e ſouth fide of the Infirmary, n. 
„Here therefore, [ will ſuppoſe, Rane began his te- 
| Ka of the church, not deſtroying any part of che old 


uilding which was fit to be left andipg but Ai iſning 
II accordin ing to his own taſte from the great tower to 
the eaſt end of the whole | br vilding. Kg 
This required no alteration of the old | WY and 
therefore I ſhould think Gervaſes "$efcriprion of Lan- 
franc's church, as finiſhing in 4 eircular form, with 
eleven pillars on each ſide to ſuppört ene roof, as Juſt 
3 deſcription of that which was gone to decay in Ytigand' 
time. This agrees perfectly well with 0 preſent ſtate 
of our undercroft, and with the pla Mr. Battely has 
ven, except that he has forgStfen the two ſtair- caſe 
owers at the corners made by the eroſs-iſle, and has 
added a body which I ſhall ſoon have occaſion to ſpeak 
of particularly. i 74% e Dh ee 
That great fepair of the choiriand the offices, which 
fome have repreſented. as quite rebuilding them; the 
raiſing a wall round the precingt, which might be en 
tirely his work, às well as providing a palace for the 
archbiſhop who, according to Mr. Somner, had lived 
in common with the monks till Lanfranc's-time) which 
might require a ſtructure to be erected on purpoſe; 
theſe were very great things to be executed in ſeven 
years; and therefore I ſuppoſe he left the body in the 
ſame condition as Stigand had done, while he was com- 
F theſe more important works. 


What 
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What improvements Anſelm made to this hoir we 
are not told ; if he enlarged it, that might be by plac- 
ing the altar more eaſtward than Lanfranc had done, 
and he might add to the magnificence of it by raifing it 
above the level and making a handſome flight of ſteps 
up to it, bur it ſeems he lived not to perfect all his de- 
fgns, for Mr. Somner tells us the monks magnificently 
finiſhed what Anſelm piouſly. began. 

As to his pulling down and rebuilding Lanfranc's 
church, as Mr. Battely tells us he did, it has not the 
leaſt appearance of probability, as I have ſhown page 
6; and this account of it ſeems entirely grounded on 
his notion that by the forepart of the church we are to 
underſtand from the great tower to the eaſt end. 

If, inftead of that, we ſuppoſe the forepart of the 
church to be that which extended from the great tower 
to the weſt front, all the difficulties attending his 
ſcheme will vaniſh. 

Let us then conſider things in this light: 

It is plain there was in thoſe days a great tower where 
the preſent one ſtands. I think it needleſs to copy the 
deſcriptions given of it, and ſhall rather ſhow what 1 
ſuppoſe were the works which Anſelm had defigned, 
and which the priors, Ernulph and Conrade, bes a 
cently finiſhed. | 

Eadmer's account is, that Erulph erected the ruin- 
ous forepart of the church which Lanfranc had built, 
[dejeftam priorem partem eccleſiæ quam LY edi ifica- 
vera] in a moſt ſplendid manner. 

This I ſhould underſtand of rebuitding the body to 
the weſt front, which both Stigand and Lanfranc had 
left in a ruinous condition, or quite fallen down. - 

Mr, Battely by his plan ſuppoſes Lanfranc had built 
a doch, and * his —_— that Ernulph pulled this 


_ 
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down and rebuilt it, though his interpretation of priaren 
partem ſeems to confound this with the choir. Hoy. 
ever, the hiſtory ſhows plainly enough that the body of 
the church was what he and Conrade rebuilt and fi. 
niſhed, perhaps in the manner Anſelm had deſigned.— 
Poſſibly it might be after his defigns that Conrade 
adorned the ceiling of the choir in ſuch a manner az 
made Lanfranc's name forgotten. 

That Lanfranc ceiled his choir may perhaps be a doubt; 
probably he did: But if that was not left to be done by 
Conrade, the rich paintings with which he adorned it 
to make 1t a repreſentation of heaven, might occaſion 
it to be called Conrade's Glorious choir. 

All beauries of this kind were deſtroyed by the fire 
in 1174, in the choir eſpecially, where it raged ſo 
that the lead from the roof was melted into the joints of 
the pavement, as appeared at the pewing of the choir 
about the year 1706, when ſome alterations being made 
in a part of the pavement, as much of that lead was 
picked up by ſome of the workmen as made two large 
glew-pots. 

Here therefore the fire was ſtopped, and we ſhall ſoon 
ſce other proofs that the damage done by that fire was 
by no mears ſuch as required the rebuilding the church 
from the foundation. 

The choir 1s ſeperated from the fide iſles by a wall 


 .+and the range of columns which ſupport the upper 


works. The wall is of ſtone, ſolid to about eight feet 

high, above which is a range of open Gothic work 
for about fix feet more, finiſhing at the top with a bat- 
tlement. 

The pillars are partly let into the thickneſs of this 
wall; the baſes or pedeſtals they ſtand on are about 18 
Rare high, and five feet ſquare, with a bench of ſtone 

carried 
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carried on from one to the other. Theſe particulars 
are taken notice of in Gervaſe's deſcription of the old 
church, and with others, preſently to be mentioned, 
ow how much of what is now ſtanding agrees with, 
that ancient deſign. He takes notice of the ſemicir- 
cular pilaſter againſt the maſſive pier, or wall, from the 
eaſt corners of the great tower, from whence the firſt 
arch on each fide of the choir ſprings, and tells how 
many pillars continued this work to the circular end of 
the building ; but when he places theſe pillars at equal 
diſtances he is miſtaken. * 

The pillars are alternately circular or oftogona), but 
very ſlender conſidering what they _ being not three 
feet and an halfdiameter. 

The fifth pillar being an oftogon is adorned and 
ſtrengthened at every face of it by a marble one of eight 
inches diameter, and all little enough ; ſor four of them 
that ſupport the vault formed by the choir and eaſtern 
eroſs iſles are in height 50 feet, and its area about ten 
yards by thirteen. Theſe pillars, which he calls prin- 
cipals, ſeem to have diſcovered their weakneſs where 
arches of the fide iſles thruſt againſt them at about half 
their height from the pavement. 

But perhaps nothing is more worthy our notice here 
than grooves cut in three of the grp of theſe co- 


0 — We ds het be theſe diſtances, 


they appear as follows; 1 
* Feet, aches, 


Malis Git ee, e . 
From that ta the ſecong on - 1 * 


to the third nene ine 5 6 
to the fourth — = 5 RY 10% Fig. 
to the fifth, a princizal = = | + a 5 


A fixth pillar on each fide, between this and the next uad was at the 
repair after the fire, by William of Sens, taken away to give * better N 
ng to the croſs _ | 
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lumns of the ſouth iſle, and four in the north one, for 
receiving ſtrong bands of iron let into the partition wall 
and ſecured there by lead or ſolder, to enable them the 
better to bear what ſhould be raiſed on them. Theſe 
are no where to be found but on the fades of the choir, 
where, by reaſon of the ſtalls, the fire raged moſt vio- 
lently; and they plainly ſhow, that in the rebuilding, 
the artiſt thought with this ſtrengthning they might 
ſerve in the new work. The caution he took on this 
occaſion was more prudent than neceſſary, for when 
it became the faſhion for ſaints to ſhow their zeal for 
the honour of God, by ſtealing from his temple what- 
ever would pay for their trouble at the braſiers or ſmiths, 
a great deal of this ironwork was cut away and proba- 
bly more would have been, had it proved worth while. 

The cafing of the walls viſible enough to a curious 
eye in thoſe parts when the fire was moſt violent, ſhows 
that this was all the repair they wanted. I have ob- 
ſerved that the ſouth ſtaircaſe tower could not ſuffer by 
that accident, the north one did not eſcape quite fo 
well. In the top of that were ſome bells, moſt com- 
modiouſly placed in reſpect of the dormitories, which 
were near the foot of that ſteeple. - The wind blew 
the flames of the roof directly to the ſouth windows 
of it, ſo that the timber-works there were quite in 

| harms way; accordingly they took fire, the bell frames 
conſumed the floor they ſtood on, and thoſe of the lofts 
underneath, The marks of all this are ſtill to be ſeen, 
as well as the ſtone ſtairs which led from theſe lofts to 


one another ; they could not take fire, nor the great, 


newel ſtair caſe which led up to them from the ground. 
All the damage that could ſuffer muſt be from the fal- 
| lng down of the belle when: the lofts gave way 3 ſome 


of the 
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of the uppermoſt of them were battered by chat means 
and as no bells were afterwards hung there they never 
have been repaired. 

Great part of the preſent church is therefore what 
was ſtanding before the fire, and accordingly. the ac- 
count of the repairs confiſts in telling us how many 
pillars were erected and arches turned from time to 
time. 

But when we are told the pillars were at this repair 
lengthened almoſt twelve feet, this is perplexing... 

The height of the walls and roofs before the fire may 
be pretty exactly determined by marks to be ſeen at 
this day. 

How ſuch walls and nah; ſhould ever be ſuited to pil. 
lars fo much ſhorter than the N dan, I will not 


pretend to conjecture. 


That new capitals were added, more beautiful than 
the old ones, I can eaſily believe, and cannot help ob- 
ſerving, that in ſome of theſe, and many of the ſmaller 
ones, the architects ſeem to have had an eye to the 
more elegant taſte of the ancient orders of the Greek 
and Roman buildings, as we ſhall ſee again when we 
come to the chapel of the Holy Trinity. At preſent 
we are in Lanfranc's building, on the top of the ſtairs 
which brought us to the ſouth iſle of it, where, on the 
right hand, is a door and ſtair-caſe leading up to a 
beautiful chapel over that of St. Michael, and in the 
ſame ſtyle, being part of archbiſhop Sudbury?s repairs. 
The roof is of ribbed arches, and at the key-ſtones 


where the ribs meet, are the faces of three members of 
 the- monaſtery, whoſe names and degrees were nn, 


beſide them, but are now partly ob] erated. - 5 


The 


Bo leis 
The eaſtern one has remaining Tho. —* prior. 
The middle one ſeems to have been Johns. Wodneſ- 

bergh. _ 

The Weſtern one Willms. Molaſch diſcipulus. 
The room is now the ſinging ſchool and veſtry of 

the choriſters, but was formerly an armory, with racks 

for abundance of pikes. The arms have been taken 
away time out of mind, and part of the racks for them 
employed at other places. 

Under the ſecond window, nada om this door, is 
the tomb of archbiſhop Walter Reynolds, with his ſtatue 
lying on it defaced; and at the feet of it, under the 
third window, that of Hubert Walter, in the ſame con- 
dition. Their robes were once neatly painted with the 
armorial bearings of their families, but time and white- 
waſh prevent the remains of theſe from being diſcovera- 
ble. Above theſe large windows is a walk which Mr. 
Battely calls a triforium, between the ſame number of 
ſmaller windows on one hand, and the ſpringing of the 


„Thomas Chillenden was choſen prior in 1390. I have alreaded ſhown, 
chap. xxviii, that he was a very eminent architect, and probably the perſon 
employed as ſuch by archbiſhop Sudbury, as well as by his ſucceſſors Court- 
ney and Arundel. 
* John Woenefbergh, I ſuppoſe, was his chief afſiſtant, and Thomas Mo- 
Lſch his pupil in the tudy of architecture, when this building was erected. 
If it was finiſhed in archbiſhop Sudbury's time, the title, prior, muſt 


ok been added to Chillenden's name after his election to this dignity, which 


was not till that archbiſhop had been dead nine years. 
John Wodneſbergh ſucceeded him in 1417, ay William n did him 


in 1427. 
It ſeems pretty remarkable that within the compaſs of 100 years there 


ſhould have been fix priors who made architecture their ſtudy, and of whoſe 
taſte and ſcill we have many beautiful proofs at this time; but here the 
Monks judged perfectly right: nothing could do greater honour to the ſociety, 
or ſo well expreſs their zeal for the houſe of God, the keeping and adorning 
of which was entruſted to their care, as chuſing thoſe to preſide over them 
who were beſt qualified to direct them in the diſcharge of that truſt. 

T2 x | | arches 
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arches and ſome little pillars of marble on the other, 
the way into it being by a door in the ſtaircaſe tower. 
Going on, the next monuments we ſee are on our left 
hand: That next the choir door is cardinal Kemps, at 
his feet is that of archbiſhop Stratford, and then that 
of Simon Sudbury. Theſe were once open to the choir, 
but are now hidden from it by the wainſcotting about 


the altar. 
Oppoſite to this laſt the tomb of archbiſhop Mepham 


makes part of a very elegant ſereen of ſtone work, be- 
tween this fide iſle and St. Anſelm' e chapel, which is 
now divided into two rooms, one a veſtry for the mi- 

nor canons, the other for the lay clerks; in the latter 
of which, under the great ſouth window, is a raiſed 
part called the tomb of archbiſhop Bradwardin, but 3 
without any inſcription or ornament. 

A newel ſtaircaſe here leads to a room over this 
chapel, a cloſet of which has a window looking into 
the choir with an iron grate. This has been ſhown as 
the place where John II, King of France was confined, 
when taken priſoner and brought i into England by Ed- 
ward the Black prince. 

The ftory is too ridiculous for confutation ; but that 
the place has been uſed for a priſon may very well be 
believed, „ 

In all probability it was ſo for ſuch of the monks as 
had deſerved confinement by their irregularities. _ 

The room is pretty large and has light enough. _. 

It has a chimney and an oven, ſo it ſhould ſeem they 
who were confined here were to dreſs ſuch proviſions 
for themſelves as the convent was (pleaſed to allow 
them. 

There is a door into a platform where they might 
have freſh air and a pleaſant proſpe& of the country, 

| _ but 
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dut at tuch a height from che ground that any attempt 
to make an eſcape that way would have been very dan- 


ge 


Tous. 
The grated window toward the choir, Capprokend, 
was made that they might be eye-witnefles of the per- 
formances of thoſe ſacred ſolemnities which they were 
excluded from! Joining i in, and was ſo placed that they 
might, have a fair, view of the elevation of the hoſt. * 
Probably notice was taken whether they duly at- 

tended at their grate on ſuch occaſions, and how they 
behaved themſelves there. ; 
Whether any thing of this kind i is to be ſeen in other 
churches I don't know, but 1 believe my reader will 
allow that my opinion concerning this room and the 
uſe of it is not without fome foundation. 
At this chapel we fee how the eaſt end of the old 
church began to contract itſelf toward the circular form 
in which it was finiſhed. Here alſo begins the aſcent 
to the chapel of the Holy Trinity, which was added 
after the fire: But before we proceed thither, ſome no- 
tice ſhould be taken of the croſs ile, which we have 
paſſed in coming thus far. | 

© The floor of it is raiſed above the reſt of the pave- 
ment a very ſmall matter, more to be diſtinguiſhed by 
the foot in , than * the eye; which I impute 


o In the — of | Tony at the celebration of the maſs, the prieſt, ſtep- 
ping forward from the altar, holds up the conſecrated wafer higher than his 
head, and fhows it to the congregation who adore it on their knees, a ſmall 
bell being rung to call the attention of the people to this ceremony, which is 
ſtiled the elevation of the hoſt. © 

In many of our pariſh churches where particular families have their own 
chancels or ſeats in croſs or fide iſles, holes till remain cut ſlanting through 
the walls toward the altar, that ſuch families might ſee this elevation from 
their proper places, without Kahn themſelves or others by removing for 

that Prue 


to the 
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to the altering the arched roof of the Black prince's 
chapel, in the undercroft, mentioned page 128. At the 
north fide of the iſle is a door into the choir between 
the archbiſhop*s thrones: and the head of | archbiſhop 
Kemp's monument. The ſouth is adorned with four 
rows of little grey marble pillars, behind the upper- 
moſt of which are two of Mr. Battelys triſoria, which 
run quite round this part of —— except where 
tis joined to the great tower. Hot H er 

Where theſe come over the ſide iſles, there is Al 
the breadth of them to walk in, but ĩn other parts they 
zre ſo narrow, and at ſuch a height from the pave- 
mentz that many find them (eſpecially in che upper 
range) e e if not ſhocking and oor 
rom dd 150 owes Zoot Pionig nic el brig wot bizyaarF 
The ha fide is in the fame taſte, and here is a very 
hand ſpine door tò the ſtair caſe tower ſo oſten men- 
tioned. On the eaſt are two loſty porti cos for altars;: 
over which the ttiforia are continued as above men- 
tioned. » fangasd dsiq tat 100 Ve 715008 
The north croſs iſle id ſd auniformato this, that one? 
we ee, may in generahſefve for both where there) 

any difference itTſhat} be? taken notice of When 
on walk brings us -thirtier,: after we have viſited” the 
chapel of the Holy Trinity, the crown of St. Thomas | 
Becket, and the monuments of thoſe: n and emi- 
nent 6 — n. obne en 
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| 8 what — been ad afitheloin chaptars,XII'and 
+ +, X VIh, relates rather more to the hiſlery-thap the 
ſtructure of them, ſome addition to that may be ne- 
ceſſary. +4 RTIIT b ity 190 ett NA 1 
I have obſerved, that after repairing! the miſehief 
done by the fire, the monks determined to ertit a mag- 
nificent chapel to the Holy: Trinity inſtead of ſmall 
one, which waz at the eaſt end of Lanftanea church: 
They did ſo, and their architect took care that this work 
ſhould be difti e e from that to which it 
was added, by the difference oſ taſte, though by no 
means inferior to it im eleganoe and grandeuu . 7.2 
7 raĩſed ĩt therefore over a moſt ſtately undereroſt, 
about twenty- four feet pitch, deſigned (as it ſhould 
ſeem) to be finiſhed at the enſt end in a circular form 
( form in uſe for the eaſt end oĩ churches from the 
time of the Saxons, as the curidus deſcriber of Ely 
Minſter has obſerved.) Its. fide iſles are divided from 
it by four pair of remarkably ſtrong pillars on ench fide, 
the laſt pair diſpoſed ſuitably to the circular deſign. 
Two ſlender in the middle of the vault aſſiſt 
in ſupporting the pavement be M 
The deſcent into this vault is by TRA or twelve 
ſteps. Moſt of the windows of it have been bricked up, 
but it is ſtill lightſome enough to ſee a grucifix with a 
perſon ſtanding on each fide of it over an arch at the 
eaſt end of the vault, which opens into that, which 1 
u e place called biſho Becket's tomb, as 
orgs 2 f F lofty 
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lofty and about as lighrſome as this fone win- 
dos here alſo being bricked up. 

Its form is à cirele about Arne aasee, * 
roof ' arched with ribs meeting in the centre, The 
gtoyns between the ribs of the arch ate udorned with 
the capital text letters I. and M. ſense (a8 the” heralds 
cal it) the T 6 are crowned; 010 bas ods Io 
The addition of it to the chapel of the Trinity ſeems 
an after<thought, in reſpect of che firſt deſign, N r 
it was erected at the fame time with that or not. 
" Be that us it will, in the words of the allotment 4 it 
to che firſt prebendary, it is not mentioned as à tomb; 
but as che vault called biſhop n m under 
6 chapel'' ſee page „ 1 
Having viewed theſe vaults, let us now viſie as 
buildings over chem raiſed'{o'much above the level of 
the choir that the afcent to them from the north iſle is 
by ſevetiteen ſteps, from the ſouth by fifteen,” © 
The pillars here {as in the undercroft) are in pairs, 
ſtanding in contact two on one baſe or plinth,” and their 
capitals - (formed with 'a view to the Corinthian or 
Compoſite order) blehdedaogether, and ſupporting one 
impoſt or cornice, from whence the arches ate ſprung. 
Their ſhafts as well as baſes. and capitals are of marble, 
and the arches are ſome circular, others mitred; for 
the diſtances between the pillars here diminiſhing gra- 
dually as we go _—_— while the arches being all of 
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The double tri forium of Lanfranc's building is con- 
tinued round the middle part of chis chapel, but the 
fide iſles have none, unleſs a walk à little raiſed from 
the level of the pavement may be called one, where 
the pillars are ſo detached ſrom the ſide walls as to leave 
a way broad enough for the prĩeſts. to paſs on gach fide 
of this, and round the chapel of thę Virgin Mary, ad- 
joining to it, without diſturbance, by any nunbers of 
St. emen, wha Sigh, be arow ding about 
his ſnrine. ue 95 1 baf6919 eaw 

This walk, or agrees part, of fit, Was, ſecyred by a 
very handſome fence (if . it was. lg t. part 
which we ſee oppoſite to King Henry, the 1V ig mpgu- 
ment) where the entrance ſeems to have bęen and re- 
mains of the iron work by which it, waz, W120 are ſſtill 
to be ſeen on ſeveral of the pillars at the, north ide. * 

The weſt end of this chapel is parted from the place 
where the patriarchal chair ſtands by 2 fence of, iron 
work, finiſhed- at the top with a rail o cornicer of 
wood, painted with ſome of thoſe ridiculous and tri- 
fling fancies with which the monks were every where 
fond of making the preaching orders of friars appear as 
contemptible as they could. 

The pavement here (Which is | raiſed a ſmall* ſtep 
higher . than that of the fide iſles) has many circular 
ſones laid in it, with figures very rudely, deſigned ang 
executed, of the e of the zodiac and other fancies of 


| $97 a& v!11ive 
ust 27 1h 7 mes or den d nad 2: fd 3 
On the U boch fide ep no dach remains, n called 
that of archbiſhop Theobald, if it always ood where it does now, blocked 
up that part of the walk. 
The tomb of c inal Pole ai the ſame ig the Virgig Mpry's chapel, E 
when that was. ere ad there was no occafion for fuck” a convenieney, the 
ſhow being over: for the thrine was red and demeliſhed in 1538, and the 
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1 
the workman; and beſide theſe, a curious and beautiful 
moſaic, which has ſuffered much by the ſuperſtition of 
ſome, and the deſtructive curioſity of — but has 
very lately been in part:repaired, © 0110 7 

It ſhows evident marks of the ſhrine having been vi⸗ 
ſited by multitudes of people, and near the monument 
of the Black prince we may ſee where à corner poſt 


ſtood of a rail or fence, which was carried round the 


ſhrine Rn kept n at a me nen 
from it. 

By che ſtanding * the pillars doink and te incli- 
nation to a circle at the eaſt end, one would ſuppoſe 
that an altar to the Holy Trinity was at firſt deſigned to 
have been placed thereabouts; but there is no appear - 
ance that any thing of that kind was ever erected, tho? 
the chapel was built as one fitter for that purpoſe than 
the little one at the eaſt end of the old church, pulled 
down purely to-make room tor es -more e 
dae. % i le | 14 4 


Perhaps this may be lecoumel for by whatis: ay 
ſerved chapter XVII, that before the monks had pro- 


vided a tomb for him, they found he had more viſitants 


than the place deſigned for it would ever receive; and 
therefore enſhrined his remains in the ſpacious chapel 


built in honour of the Holy Trinity. The good ſuc- 
ceſs this experiment met with took up their whole 
attention ; the chapel deſigned for his tomb was leſt 
unfurniſhed, and an altar to the Holy Trinity ſeems 


to have been no more thought of. This chapel of 
the Trinity was called St. Thomas's chapel, and even 


Chriſt's church itfelf loſt its name, and was called that 
of ſaint Thomas. 

A large arch at the eaſt end of this opens into the 
Place called archbiſhop Becker's crown, where (as ob- 
ſerved 
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ſerved chapter XVII) is a chapel (over the vault called 
Becket's tomb) which appears to have been that of our 
lady, mentioned in the allotment of prebendal houſes. 
The building is circular, the ribs of the arched roof 
meeting in the centre (as thoſe of the crown royal do) 
may have given it the name it bears. Here alſo is a double 
tri forium, and the wall anſwering the openings between 
the little pillars bath been painted with figures of faint; 
at full length, with their names, now hardly. diſtin, 
guiſhable. The whole chapel, indeed, has been plen- 
tifully adorned with paintings, and remains of the ſame 


bind of ornament were to be ſcen in many other parts 


of the church, till it was a Spot 
look better... 

„e ernie be the hace af; it, the enthuſafic 
mob ol che grand rebellion did not play theit game in 
this part oi the church. The monuments here were 
not defaced by them; a great deal of the painted glah 
is ſtill remaining. The figures are ſmall, and ſo are the 
pannels that contain them, which with iron-work fitted 
to them, are contrived with ſuch a variety of patterns 
as ſhows that the deſigners of them thought the having 
no two windows alike <a add to the OP of the 
e | | 151 al a 
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Mr. n 1 if the ene miracles were 
utterly loſt it, might be repaired from the windows on each fide of the place, 
where his ſhrine ſome time ſtood, abounding altogether with the tory thereof, 
— might be 'fo in his time, but now it would be a vain attempt, very little 

' of the coloured glaſi being left on the ſouth * and the aouh _ 
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prince ſon to King Edward It,, very intire and very bea 
my his figure, 1 in gilt braſs lies on it ce —— a. 
med, except the head, on which is a ſcull- -Cap. with ; 
coronet round it, once ſet with ſlones, of which, | 
the collets now remain, and from. hence ] hangs a "hoy 
of mail down 10 his breaſt and ſhoulders, . T 507 of 
the figure refts on a.caſque or helmet, joined to 


which ſupports his creſt (the lion) formed N 5 the 
rrophies above the monument, where are his Sauntlete 


vir witty 
* % 


JHEN we pe up hither from the fouth,; 1 le, ti the. 


curiouſly finifhed and gilt, his, coat of arms quilted. . 


mth, fine. cotton, and at leaſt as rich as any of thoſe. 
vorn by the officers at arms on public. See de (but 


nuch disfigured by time and duſt) and the 0 of 


bis fword, which could be but a fmall one. | "The fword , 
nfelf 1 is RA be to have been taken away by Oliver Crom 
rell. His fhield hangs on a pillar near the bead of 
his tomb, and has had handles to it. 

One cannot obſerve how warriors were ed in 
thoſe days, without wondering how it was poffible for... 


them .. to... ſtir under ſuch a load. of incumbrances, 6 


and particularly how a commander could look rene, 
bim and ſee what paſſed when his head was in⸗ 
doſed in a caſe of iron refting on his ſhoulders, with... 
* narrow ſlits at his eyes, and a few little holes 
omething lower to admit air for breathing; With all 
lneſe helps this caſque is rather ſtifling to thoſe, who 
Nye wird it on, though not in action or in a crowd. 
No 


£ 


, firſt monument we ſee is that of Edward the na 
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many years before and after his time.“ 
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No leſs unfit does it ſeem for giving or receiving or- 
ders and intelligence in the noiſe and confuſion of a 
field of + battle; but that this was then the faſhion, i is 


plain, not only from this particular inſtance, but from 


the broad ſeals. of ſeveral of our * 3- and Princes, for 
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: As, the choir and eaſtern. parts of our church are 
built ove Vaults, the bodies Which reſt in theſe | Parts 


could fot be 3 Interred.i in graves, but are Incloſed 1 in al- 


ty or table monuments raiſed above the pa veme hit. 
This of the Black prince has a long inſcfiption i. in old 


85 8555 and verſe on braſs plates, and fillets round 


e bore ers of the ſtone on. which his Figure 1 is laid, 
The ſides and ends of it are adorned with eſcutcheons 
aſternately placed, one bearin the arms of France and 
England quarterly, with the 1 of three points for his 
diſtinction, and a label above i it, on which is Written 
houmout the other his own arms, viz three! oftrich 
feathers, the quill end of each 1 in a, ſocket, with a label 


0 5 there, on which is bis motto Ich de; a larget 


label above the eſcutcheon, having the ſame 'words on 


| that too. e words 7 were def wth to en. 
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Mr.“ Sanaford, in his eee hiſtory of the Kings of. Kagland, has 
given prints of many of theſe great ſeals, which ſhowhat from the time of 
King John, all the head-pieces were made ſo cloſe as not to ſhow the face; 


that partieularly of this prince reſembles this over his monument, except 


that it has more and larger air-holes. This faſhion continued till the time of 


King Edward the Fourth, on whoſe ſeal we find part of his face open to be 
ſeen, as are thoſe of his ſucceſſors to King Henry VIII, the firſt that diſco- 
vers the whole face by means of a viſor to lift t up, which ſeems to be ow de- 


fign on his ſeal; | ; 

This invention... ſeems "LIEN of WY PSA date tha his days, . if ſo, 
there is very little reaſon to believe that the ſuit of armour ſhown in the towe! 
of London for that of the Black prince was ever worn W 11 N or made till 
Ns Ie Sepia 47 | 


bby 


ry. 20 
preſs the excellent character he bore Beumer | in the 
German language ſignifying a baughty ſpirit, might re- 
preſent him as an intrepid ne and = dien, 1 CO, 
as a dutiful ſon. | 
There ſeems to have been an altar eam to ale 
tomb, where maſſes might be ſaid for his ſoul, a ſtone 
ſtep very much worn being under a window there, and 
within memory his plames and the arms of France and 
England, as on the monument were in the painted 
laſs here; the eſcutcheon with the feathers has long 
been breiten and loſt, the other was a fer years ago 
taken away to mend a window at another place. | 
At the feet of this tomb, and under the next arch, is 
that of archbiſhop Courtney, of alabaſter, with his * 
gure on it in full habit with his wp * enn bur | 
without any inſcription, © - 1 
Oppoſite to this tomb we ſes: one af a Sibir ths | 
Kenn all the monuments fince the conqueſt, that . 
have met with the deſcription of, that I ſhould look on 
it as a piece of Saxon antiquity rather than Norman; 
perhaps brought hither to be preſerved as ſuch after 


a wall but is not placed ſo here. 
It is ſhown as the tomb of irdlibiſhop Theobala, 
but there is very little reaſon te think it ſo. 
It has been conjectured to be that of St. Anſelm, but 
of this there is no probability: His remains were de- 
poſited in the old chapel, at firſt dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, but, from his being entombed there, cal- 
led St. Anſelm's chapel to this day. ——This chapel 
eſcaped the fire, and here it is probable his bones reſted 
till the demolition of St. Becket's ſhrine; when, it is 
much more reaſonable to believe, his remains ſhared _ 
os * late, chan, that the commiſſioners for — 9 
a | p 44 | do. i : 


| this chapel was built: It was defigned to ſtand clols 6 | 
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| ing all remains of ſuperſtition here, would remove his 

- remains from the chapel where they ee Wendir⸗ 
ped to a more honourable place.? 3 

If archbiſhop Courtney's monument is a very, elegant 
one, that under the next arch is quite the reverſe; it is 
that of Odo Coligny, cardinal Chattilon, peiſoned, as 
tradition ſays, by his Popiſh ſervants, when going to 
wait on Queen Elizabeth in 1571, probably to prevent 
his embracing the proteſtant religion, for which ſeveral . 
illuſtrious perſons, of the Coligny family, died mar- 
tyrs about a Ver after in the execrable maſlacre at 
Paris. 

It ſeems, they who 8 nis remains to be laid 
in this honourable place, did not think it worth while 
to be at the expence of a decent . repoſitory for, them; 
they are caſed up in brick plaiſtered over in a manner 
not fit to be ſeen wah che er He which it 
ſtands. 

That of cardinal Pole is what we come to next : this 
is a plain one, and of plaiſter, but of a ferm not inelc- 

gant, and was adorned by fome beautiful paintings on 

che wall, againſt which it ſtands; but theſe are ſadly 
4 gone to decay, and little remains to be ſeen; of them. 
| "Cardinal Pole is the laſt archbiſhop who has been 
buried i in this cathedral ; He lies in that chapel of the 
bleſſed Virgin over the place called biſhop Becket's 


- * St. Anſelm being a native of Piedmont, 1 in King Gesrze the [Seconds 
Teign, the King of Sardinia de ſired to have bis remains ſent byer toſhim, and 
his embaſſador had ſucceeded ſo tar as to eee authority t to have : 
ſearch made for that purpoſe, _. 

A perſon, commiſſioned to make this tete, applied to a member of the 
eathedral,” whom he thought beſt able dai da hisinguivy and inform him 51 
whether this tomb might not probably contain the remains of that prelate, but FI 

Vas ſo fully convinced that all ſearch after any ſuch reli cks would de fruitleſs, | 
the monument was left eptire, and the defign laid aide, 
b The writer, of this ceounit giver it from bio oon knowlgdge, | Is 2 6 
0 tomb, 
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as to want nothing mote to be faid'of it here. 

I return therefore weſtward, where are only 4wbomos 
numents on the north ſide of the Trinity chapel «hs 
firſt we eome to is oneof ſingular beauty, ſad to be in 
part, if not the whole, deſigned and executed at Rome. 
In it are the remains of Dr. Nicholas Wotton of a noble 
ſamily in this county, an eminent ſtateſman and an ac- 
compliſhed courtier, for he continued in ſavour and 
acted in a public character under four Princes. and as 
many changes of religions He died de of TY. 
and York, *. 

The laſt monument here, is that of kin e 
Fourth and his Qgeen Joan or Jane of dann, who 
was his ſecond wife, whoſe effigy lies on the right hand 
of his, under a canopy painted with three ſhields; one 
with the arms of France and England, quarterly, ano- 
ther with the ſame impaling Evręux and Navarre, AY 
z' third with Evreux and Navarre quarterly: All rhefe 


a 


on à ground diapred with eagles volant and the word 


ſoverayne as the King's device and motto; and ermines 
collated and chained with the word atemperance * for 
that of the Queen ; ſo is alſo a table at the fett of the 
tomb, on which is the picture of an angel ſtanding rund 
ſupporting a large eſcutcheon charged With tlie farnd 
atchievements, The devices and mottos juſt mentioned 
enrich the cornice of the canopy, but, what is partious 
lar, overyie and the eagle are on that ſide whete the 
Queen lies, and: the ermines and * en . 
of the King. 5 5 


1 mn . 


* In { back aller the calendar of WA, printed 1559, I'find a loc | 
definition of the word atemperance Which ſhows that In thoſe*diys it was Un- 
nrſiood to comprehend almoſt every accompliſfiment of religion and virtue“ 


This. 


tomb, ſo often mentioned alrca.ly, and fo" far-deſciibet. 


=» 


— ——— — — c 
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This monument has ſuffered ſhamefully within me- 


mory, by the careleſsneſs of ſuch as have been em- 


ployed to clean it, much of the rich carving of the lit - 
tle alabaſter canopies over the heads of the figures hav- 
ing been quite deſtroyed ſome years ago, and the figures 


themſelves bearing many marks of the heavy hands 


which have fince been employed to clean them. 


Againſt the pillars at the head of this monument 
hengs a table, painted with the murder of archbiſhop 
Becket, now much decayed : The engravers. for Mr. 


Dart's book have done what they could to preſerve as 
much as can be made out of it, and indeed if he had 
done ſuch juſtice to the ſubſcribers to bis work. as they 
did, his book would have been a much more valuable 


8 ane. than it is. 


Oppoſite to this PPE Ceri is an elegant Pttle ape! 


e without the wall, where was an altar for * 
fouls of this royal pair.“ At preſent it is uſed as 


place for lumber, where amoag other things is a _ 


fun or glory, with the letters [1 H S in the middle of it, 


This was once an ornament over the altar, but taken 
down becauſe it. gave offence ; how long ago tradition 
is us, but if it had not been before the 
» Richard Culmer would certainly have 


re 


deen glad of ſo fine an occaſion of. ſhowing his zcal 
- againſt idolatry, and his book would as certainly have 
entertained us with the condemnation of it. 


» I. have already obferved that the place where the 


patriarchal chair andy is 20h ning to this e 


_ The altar of this chap is taken away, but a cornice Ghich was abort 
it fil}, remains: This was once adorned with ſuch eagles as were on that of 
the . and over ij ſome. Ggurcs, now defaced, were painted on the 


TY 'L * 2 but 
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but before we go thither, it may not de amiſs to add 
ſomething to what has been ſaid of the ſhrine; wbich 


was once the glory of the place we are now leaving 


and attracted votaries and offeringe * n 
from all parts far an near. 


CHAP. XXX 8 | 
Of the Shrine 1 $t. Thomas Becket and bis gau. 4 


OM E account of this has already been COT i 
chapter XT and XIII, with part be what Eraſmus 

obſerved of the richneſs of its ornaments, to which he 

adds, that when this glorious ſhow was offered to view 


the prior taok a white wand and touched every jewel, 


telling what it was, the French name, the value, and 
the donor of it, for the chief of them were the gifts of 
monarchs. 


If vanity was mixed with the ſuperſtition of thoſe 


days this was a ſure way of encreaſing the number and 


value of new decorations to the ſhrine, ſuch as might 
do honour to future benefactors, were their ſtation ever 
ſo highly exalted. Accordingly rich preſents were 
continually flowing in: But then there were ſometitmes 
ſpring tides, called Jubiles : theſe were high feſtivals 
which the monks could not, celebrate without * 
licenſe from the Court of Rome. 

The word jubile fignifies a ſolemn rejoycing. - 

The Jews were commanded to keep a feaſt unto che 
Lord once in about fifty years, in which their depen- 
dance on him for all the good things of this life, and 
his right to direct them in the proper uſe of ſuch plenty 
6 of 


iss J 


of thoſe blemnge a8 he HD beſtow en them, Wefe to 


de gtatefully and publicly acknowledged, by felicvißg 
the neceſſities of their poor brethren, by releaſing bondf. 
men and debtors from their obligations, and ſuch other 


acts of bounty and beneficence Ware particularly enu- 


merated in the XXV chapter of Leviticus. 

About the year 1300 pope Boni face found that an im- 
provement on this Might be made by proclaiming a ge- 
neral releaſe from the burthen of their ſins, out I 


what Rome calls the treaſure of rhe church, to all who 


ſhould properly apply for the plenary indulgences 
granted at fuch times; and by appropriating the mo- 
ney raiſed by ſuch 3ndulgtnces- toward increaſing the 
treaſures of the church in the more ande. and lite- 
ral acceptation of the words. 

» The experiment anſwered ſo well that jobiles were to 
be repeated; but tocadd to the ſolemnity of, them this 
was to be donc afterga number of years, only once in 


an hundred according to his firſt inſt tut ion; afterwards 
(for weighty reaſons no doubt) the time was ſhortened: 


to one half, one chird, and one quarter of that time; 


ſo chat now once in twenty-five years the pope, with 
great ceremony and pompous proceſſion, breaks open a 


door of St. Peter's church at Rome, called the Holy- 
Gate; when all who enter at it ſancy themſelves in the 


ſure way to heaven, and they who can pick up any 


ſcraps of the rubbiſh made in foreing the door, loo on 
themſelves as happy in the unn of an e 

licks. 0 9519 3 973 rot fs 
| But, beſide what-is, A at Roma, Habits ri — 
| ſometimes granted to other churches in honour of {aipts 
enſhrined: there, or on any y s kope 
* Mid bees 5d lia 10] mid co San 
1 nn * Bou C2 Ir wg | 


2 No 


TL n 
va wan dars aencbedrad ——— 
martyr) was 
(o hooa h protected kon hee this favour granted 
itggo und o it was ſeyeral times, but as a fav our not to 
beodbtained wW˖ndh ot great application a:: 1 io Þ 
My. Bartely ye, he“ ſaw in ond of, the regiſters of 
« this! churchg: the copies of vw letters; full oß moſt 
* preſſing importu ties, from che king to the'naps} 
«i and of t V ther dettets from the king to the college 
af cardinalsg Of nOo her letter from che Qucetr nnd 
${angthet from che prior and chapter tgd-bis; bohneſsz 
toi vontain ing their imoſt humble and earneſti addreſſes 
* anch ſolicirasions for a grant of plenary indulgenee s; 
„ without which here could be ng jnhile.. ? And in 
therappendix tothis ſupplement, gi ves us copies of four 
lerters from Rome, che originglsof Whirl ar preſervedʒ 
an dun archives. 0 dovir bivow bus WH» nilod eid Þ 

They are written by the perſons) gommuoned: from - 
hencel to negociite-the-aftair;there in che year 1820 
Ahe language of them is obſoleteand the letters tos 
long to be inferted in this little bodbso h ſhall give 1 
Battel y's abtidgement, of them Nhich will ſhow.how | 
x6adycthe & bolyr father! tie was toner ſpirityal blefſipgs 
on his dh ful children i What refpeft dhe A daun of, the 
ſei unf | of (iad thought ht to Jhaw.te Aνν,H powegful 
1. king in communion with him, and what, excellentuſe = 
* thel ſuseegſor of $ St. Peter knows how £0, make of the keys 
he values himſeſf co highly on being entruſted with the 
keeping of. Mr. Battely?s, narrative Is as follows: 
Ihe prior and ebayent had ſolicited a long,zime 
be for a bull een ee by John Grisge ee of 


On 18307 i 2 et Sail r dit 
1 Toter of the gopes pile. 43 . 
F Pope Led Xx. 3 1792 $67 bee 0 310 een 


} King Henry VIII. 2 | „„ „ 
iS laws, 


| bo 2 : 


« laws, their p rin the court of "FREY The king 
« had ſent a letter of ſupplication in this behalf to — 
% pope, which his holineſs did not youghſafe to open, 
es but remitted it to a .cardinal to report the contents 
c of it. A letter alſo from cardinal Wolſey, was about 
% two days after delivered to the pope, which he was 
c pleaſed to open and read, and thereupon to diſcourſe 
e with the proQor concerning the jubile. 
Gifts and money are ſent for by the proctor, that he 
te might thereby purchaſe the favonr.of the pope-and of 
4 the cardinals. Letters alſo from che archbiſhop, with 
« @ certificate under the common ſeal of the prior 
te and chapter, are required and expected. A cup of 
er pure gold muſt be ſent with all ſpeed as a preſent to 
«the pope; for the popeꝰs fiſter told the proctor, that 
te ſhe was ſure ſuch à cup would he very acceptable to 
cc his holineſs, and would much proven with = to 
r expedite the cauſe. 0 . 
 —« After a tedious Silgwary procentiog, and as 


34 Fi * 


" ence of 2 vaſt ſum, in money and rich preſents, the 


ile was granted; but upon ſuch terms as ſeemed 
8 hard and unreaſonable, yet ſuch as could not be re- 
et ſiſted; namely, that the pope ſhould receive half the 
x oblations made in the church during the whole year 
5 of the jubile; And herewith (as he obſeryes) all jubiles 
on have for ever ceaſed to be celebrated in this church.“ 
For not many years after the king renounced the 
popes ſupremacy, and aſſerted his own declared him- 
ſelf head of the church in his own dominions, and 
a= on what his holineſs had left, as Jawful plunder. 
Mr. Somner gives us, from Stow, an account of the 
| right this ſhrine afforded, as well as of the total demo- 
lition of it, with the * of which I ſhall cloſe this 
n | 


« It 


« of 
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« Tt was built (ſaich Stow about a maps hei ght, all 
« of ſtone, then upward f timber plain, ihn 
4 which was a cheſt of iron, containing the bones of 
« Thomas Becket, ſkull and all, with the wound of 
« his death, and the piece cut out of his ſkull laid in 
« the ſame wound. [See note at page 69. ] 

« The timberwork of this ſhrine on the outſide was 
« covered with plates of gold damaſked and emboſſed 
« with wires of gold, garniſhed with broches, images, 
6 chains, precious ſtones, and great orient 1% U the 
« ſpoils of which ſhrine (in gold and jewels of an in- 
« eſtimable value) filled two great cheſts, one of which 
« fix, or eight ſtrong men could do no more than con- 


« vey out of the church; all which was taken to the 


« King's uſe, and the bones of St. Thomas (by com- 
« mandment of the Lord Cromwell) were then and 
« there burned to aſhes, which was in September the 
„year 1538, Henry VIII. 9 


CHAP, XXXVn, 
Of the Patriarchal chair, and the place'it ande in. 


* patriarchal or metropolitical chair is of grey 


marble * in three pieces, carved in pannels; the 


ſeat is ſolid from the pavement. In this the archbi- 
ſhop (or his proxy) i is placed with much ceremony, as 


ſoon after the election as may conveniently be: The 


members of the church in proceſſion attending. 
This ſolemnity is called his inthronization, and puts 
his grace in formal poſſeſſion of the metropolitieal dig- 


LP * (xererting te Mr, Battely) deſcribes it as of one fone, 


„ 


nity, 


[ to } 
nity, with the authority and profits thereto apper- 
taining. 
Formerly this was done with much more pomp and 
magnificence than it is at preſent: The king, the princes 
of the blood, with many others of the biakeſt rank, 
both ſpiritual and temporal, being invited to it and en- 
tertained i in a manner little inferior to the royal banquet 
at a coronation, either in the plenty and variety of dain- 
ties, or quality of the noble perſons who attended as 
| the great officers, in right of manors held of the arch- 
biſhoprick by ſuch tenures, and came with numerous 
retinues to the performance of their reſpet̃ti ve ſervices. 
For example, the duke of Buckingham, as lord high 
ſteward, came with a train of 140 horſes, the day before 


archbiſhop Warham's inthronization, to view the pa- 


lace, and ſee that nothing ſhould be wanting to the 
magnificence of the approaching ſolemnity, as Mr, 
Battely tells us; who in his appendix gives an account 
of the "feaſt itſelf, with the variety and expęnce of the 
proviſions. 

But this was ig the days of yore; I return to what 
is to be ſeen in our time. 

The place where this chair ſtands, is between the 
altar and the chapel of the Holy Trinity, and upon the 
ſame level with that, raiſed above the pavement of the 
altar by ſeveral ſteps. 


The duke of Buckingham (che high- ſteward) attended as lord of the 

caſtle of Tunbridge ; lord Coaiars and Mr, Stranguiſh performed the office of 
chief panterer for the manors of Whyveltoa Semir, &c, _ 
Lord Padleſmere that of chamberlain for the manor. of Batfield, the ſon 
and heir of Roger de Mereworth not being knighted Sir John Bluet (by ap- 
pointment of the lord ſtewarg) executed the office of carver for the manor of 
Garyton, as Sir Gilbert Owen (for the ſame reaſon) did that of ag ih for 
Ku Jord of the manor of Hue, * 


A flight 


1 

A flight of ten of theſe ſteps extends the whole breadth 
of the place to the walls which ſeparate it from the fide 
iſles, where, at the eaſt end, we ſee the capitals. of a 
tack. of pillars, (whoſe ſhafts are hidden by theſe ſteps) 
of much the ſame conſtruction with the fout principal 
ones, where the eaſtern croſs iſſes and the choir meet; 
from theſe riſes a plain ſort of pier or column for five 
feet, where is ſuch a marble plinth as thoſe under the 
pairs of pillars in the chapel of the Trinity, on the ſame 
level, and ſupporting a pair Juſt like them, as if that 
chapel was at firſt deſigned to have been continued thus 
far. Whether it was ſo, I ſhall. leave others 19 eon- 
jecture. 

Oppoſite to the ſtone chair we fee the old altar. iecey 
now the thing of that to which it gave place abou the 

year 1730. 

It is handſomely adorned with painting ws gilding, 
ind of a_deſiga-which ſome think more he to 4 
Gothic cathedral than the new, one. 


s 


I mentioned page 164, a ſtar or glory long ago thrown 
by in the chapel of King Henry IV ; this formerly 
ſtood above the altar, raiſed on a poſt ſupported: by 
cherubims of carved work, painted and gilt, with ex- 
panded wings on the foot and each fide, which were 
here laid up with that, till taken out to help complete- 
ing the deſign of its makiog a back front tha 
altar. 

Mr. Battely tells us from Garres that at the eaſt cor- 
ners of the high altars were fixed two pillary of ws 
beautified with filver and gold. Upon theſe . pillars 
was laid a beam,.- which reached croſs the church, 
dorned with gold: Upon this beam were placed the 
glory [maje/tas dei] the images of St. Dunſtan and Al- 
phage, and ſeven cheſts or coffers, overlaid with gold 

L © full 


6 1 J. 
fuſt”'6t.' ke kelicks of many faints: ls it poſſible this 
ſhauld' "be: the glory Gervas kpeaks of, and have Hin here 
hf find nes the reformation ? l 
From hence ve may godown to the'north fide iſle 

of "the choff by ſeventeen - t 
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5 pig 143, 1 heitionddcs row el Aittle - pillars, 
which I ſuppoſe to have gone (not without inter- 

ruption) round the Ihfide of Lanfrane's' church: Here 
we ſeb Tome of them, and others are gradually hid- 
den by the au, to the er * which are of 
later date. 80 din ban aba gion 

At the foot of welk Reps a door Opens into a vault, 
till of late years a ſtote room for the ſacriſt, now a 
place where coals are — for te ” room dad ju 
bendartes veſtr y. 
ne Uttle light it has it teceiv6s feed We Bar and 
wo fatge windows locking down into che Vault under 
the chapel of the Holy Trinity. dt a 

Mr. Somner ſuppoſes it the wax- houſe of the ſacriſt, 
Who wus one of the four great officers of the monaſtery, 
and whoſe charge was very extenfive ; for he was to 
ſee that the roofing of the church was kept i in good con- 
dition; - he had alſo the care of the ſacred veſſels, the 
veſtteſts/Sreaments; books, and utenfils of the church: 
He had alle a ſubſacriſt to aſſiſt him, * and a number of 
others under his GireRtion, of whom Mr. Somner gives 


. My; Dart, 3 in . ed 2 vin, meations KS ſubſecriſt as having 


ee armament in thi aten. 11 
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a lift, with eleven ſeveral branches of duty in whick 
they were reſpeQively employed. The firſt he mers 
tions is the keeper of the * waxhouſe, and the room 
f am ſpeaking of may have been his ſtore- room; but 
the windows of it being doubly grated with iron, make 
it ſeem deſigned for keeping er _ 1 value 
than wax and candles 90 09 8g 

Paſſing by this door we ſee on our left hand ch tomb 
of archbiſhop Bourgeb ier, erected at his ownexpeficey 
in 11s life time, of grey marble, very curiouſly fini- 
ſhed; and once adorned: with ſtatues; the hooks which 
faſtened them in the niches where they were FROST 
ſtill remaining to be ſeen. 5 

In Mr. Battely's appendix is che copy of 2 e 
archbiſhop Bourgchier, from the prior and eonvent, of 
the ſpace between two pillars next to the altar of St. 
Elphege, where the furniture for the altar was then 
kept, on condition that he ſhould erect himſelf a mo- 
nument mere, becoming the Arne hem churehy dans 


FTallow- candles have not always been Gee ſuitable to the aignity bt 
the church and the ſervice performed there; that wax was looked on as more 
proper when this officer was appointed, is pretty plain, and if the making this 
wax into candles was a part of bis buſineſs, he had enough to keep him em- 
ployed; for that the monks were no niggards of their light, will appear from 
an account of their expences in this article, which may perhaps be entertain. 
ing to my readers. © The paſchal taper contained three hundred payndspf 
« wax: Seven wax candles in ſeven branches, weighed fifty pounds; namely 
« fix of them, ſeven pounds apiece, and the ſeventh, in the middle, eight 
* pounds; proceſſion candles two pounds apiece, and on the feaſt of purification 


* 


each candle we:ghed three pounds. WIL - 


In giving this account Mr. Battely has thought it 8 to appeal to the 
words of the regiſter as his vouchers : In his appendix therefore he gives us 2 
copy of it, where we find ſeveral more appointed for different occafions, there 
mentioned, and ſome of them ſpecified by terms which I eannot underſtand. 
The laeriſt was 1 wax for ene 2 


them out. 
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in the ſame ſpace fit up a new repoſitory, where the 
things belonging to the altar 0 be Properly. laid up 
nn 

Accordingly at che head of this tomb there is a cup- 
honed which might ſerve for that purpoſe, and did ſo 
in ſome meaſure, till the tapeſtry, behind which it 
Vas concealed, was taken away, and the new wainſcot- 
ting at the altar quite ſhut it up. 

„Mr. Somner, if ever he had ſeen this taphonrd, might 
have obſerved that the finiſhing ef it had no appearance 
of being deſigned for things of ſhow, and that it was by 
no means capable of receiving ſuch numbers of relicks 
| raſmus mentions; and there is no appearance of any 
other place where auch things could be put between the 
tombs of Chichley and Bourgehier (whoſe names he has 
added to Eraſmus's account of the relicary being to tho 
north of the altar.) I therefore venture to affign the 
rooms oppoſite to archbiſhop Bourgchiers tomb (which 
are north of the altar) for the repoſitory of thoſe trea- 
ſures and curioſitie! which he was ſo entertained with 
ſeeing.— One of theſe rooms is the old chapel of 


St. Andrews now. the reſtry of ae dean and n. | 


daries. | 

Adjoining to this veſtry at the north fide 1s the trea- 
ſury, with windows doubly grated; over theſe rooms are 
chambers, and ſo I think there were over the old audit 
"houſe at the weſt fide of them, and all perhaps little 
enough for the treaſures and relicks contained there. — 
Eraimus, ſpeaking of the veſtry, ſays, an incredible 
number of rich embroidered veſtments of ſilk and vel. 
vet was here to be ſeen; many candleſticks of gold, and 


the paſtoral ſtaff of St. 8899 covered over with a 


thin plate of fil ver, very light, plain, and no longer 
than to reach from the ground to the girdle. 


41 
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Here alfo he was ſhown the relieks, kept cloſe un- 
der lock and key ; ſuch precious rarities as'a number 
of bones, ſkulls, jawbones, teeth, fingers, and wem 
ars, all exhibited as objects of veneration. 

Mr. Somner has given an account of the relicbry 
here, which has made ſome think all theſe things were 
preſerved within che rails of the altar, at the head of 
archbiſhop Bourgchier's monument, in a little cup- 
board, made for quite another purpoſe, as I have juſt 
now ſhown, and to which I might have added, that 
treaſures of this kind were not ſtowed like bones 
in a charnel- houſe, but are till preſerved among the 
papiſts in rich and curious cafes, either for adorning of 
altars, or to be laid up in chambers prepared for their 
reception, where they who are thought worthy to ſee 
them may do it without diſturbing the ſervice or thoſe 
who attend it. Whoever reads the inventories Mr. 
Dart has given us from the Cotton library of ornaments, 
veſtments, and jewels committed to the care of the ſa- 

eriſt * and his officers ; and his account of the numbers 
of relicks, and the maghiicent manner in which they 
were preſerved here, will eafily believe that all the 
rooms I have mentioned were fully furniſhed, even ſup- 
poſing the old audit-room and the chambers over it to 
have been a part of this treaſury, as in all probability 
wy were: For till che reformation, we © may believe ths 


* Whether the facriſt had, cr could have a lodging in 'any of theſe TE 
I ſhall not pretend to conjetture; ſeveral of them were built with chimneys; 
and ſo is a chamber over the ſouth fide ifle of the choir, the walls of which 
are embelliſhed, by painting of flowers intermixed with ſcrolls and mottos 
pretty much obliterated: Three of theſe had names in them, one ſeems 
ETIAM, $UBSAC&15TA and the others might be the ſame rh is alio in a 
label Ap3uTos MEvs Sr Devs.. uy 

The preſent uſe of this room is for locking up condoge and cackling for 
1 n 


chapter 


> 
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chapter buſineſs was dau in the chapter-houſe, 
" ierous body to aſſemble in on ſuch af- 

ase — when theſe relicks were burnt to aſhes, the 
treaſures confiſcated, and the chapter reduced to a dean 
and- twelve; prebendaries, one of theſe rooms (now 
eleared out) was much more convenient and ſuitable to 
that number than the old one, which would receive 
many hundreds of people; ſo now the chapter is opened 
Mere in form, and then adjourned to the audit-houſe. 


What uſe the old chapter-houſe has been ſince put to, 


the reader has ſeen in chapter XXVIII. 
The preſent audit-houſe was built about fifty years 
ago. Over the door of it is a memorial of Thomas 
Cocks, auditor and regiſter of this cathedral about the 
beginning of the laſt century. 
- The laſt monument in our walk, ator of Lew 

n Bourgchiet's, and under the great arch formed 
by the opening of the north croſs iſle into the choir, is 


that of archbiſhop Chichely, founder of All Souls col- 


lege in Oxford, made in his life-time at his ownexpence, 
and very rich in carving, gilding, and painting, His 
figure, as in full health, and in pontificalibus, is laid 


on a table of marble ſupported by Gothie pillars and 


arches, under Which is n very emaciated one almoſt 
naked, which has occaſioned it be ſhown as that of the 
ſawe perſon dead of a conſumption, He lived to a 
great age, having been twenty-nine years archbiſhop. 

I have obſerved, page 160, that all the tombs we have 
ſoen in the upper part of the church are raifed ones, be- 


Ttauſe the vaults underneath would not admit of graves 


being made there. 5 
„This is an exceptions, for 3 of. eee ie 
mentioned, lies little above the level of the pavement, 


Which 1 think may be — accounted for 3 
| there 
2 Wt 


hiſt 


* 1 
there was no ſuch neceſſity of having a raiſed tomb here 


as 18 in all the other places, 4 
Before the fire in 1174, one of the pillars. which di- 


vide the choir from the fide iſles, ſtood on this very 


ſpot ; but in the great repair after that accident, i it was 
thought the church would look better without it. 
The pillar in the undercroft,. on which that was 


founded. i is fill remaining; its dimenſions | are ſix feet 


three inches from eaſt to weſt, and more than five feet 
the other way, beſide a projection on each fide of it: 
From hence on every fide ſpring the arches which ſup- 
port the pavement over head: Here, therefore, a grave 
might be dug in ſolid maſonry every way capable of 
receiving his coffin without coming near the thinner 
part of the arches, ſo here he might very well be by- 
ried, and the inſcription. hic jacet ſays that he is ſo. 

The effigies of the archbiſhop, which 1s probably. of 
alabaſter or fine; marble, is painted all over, and, ſo 
ſhows. better what the pall was than the uncoloured 
ones on our other monuments can doe An account of 
that, and the paſtoral ſtaff, may-perhaps be entertain) 'S 
to ſome. of my readers; I ſhall therefore e en 
one as Ican in a chapter by atelt, .....:. W 


inne —_ 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 
o& the PALL and PASTORAL STAFF, 


HE pal (fo called from the word pallium A cdote) | 


was at firſt (as we find in Collier?s eccleſiaſtical 
biſtory, vol. I. page 609) a rich robe of ſtate, peculiar 
to the imperial habit, till the emperors ny leave that 
in mould wear it, 
2 Ha. 
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He ſhows that the biſhop of Rome got the power of 8 
| granting it to others by degrees, and that pope Vigilius, 1 
34, refuſed to confer it on the archbiſhop of Arles, 1 
till he had gained the emperor's Abs pay adds fome r. 
other like inſtances. n = q 
1 Gallican church, he ſays, bad a Tall. indepen- tl 
dent of Rome till 742, when pope Zachary got a canon 
paſſed, that all chriftendom, for the future, ſhould own b. 
the church of Rome for che centre of communion, and it 
live i in ſubjection to St. Peter's {ce, and that the me- | (4 
tropolitans ſhould apply to Ros for their palls, and pe 
as a canonical obedience to St. Peters injunctions. th 
About this time the' rich pall was laid:afide, and the or 
popes thought a leſs coſtly _— of fubjection to them | ce 
might do as well; which was a ip or iſt of white wool- th 
Jen cloth, about as broad as a garter, adorned with little . 
croſles, and hanging round the ſhoulders," as the rich ſo 
collars of the knig hts of the garter, the thiſtle, and the 
bath do, with a piece of the fame reaching from it toward hi 
the ground, before and behind. A very trifle this in vn 
itſelf (though by no means ſo to the purchaſer) and MW w 
hardly worth the name of an ornament, but not granted thi 
by the pope without carneſt petition and vehement in- tin 
treaty, and even then the archbiſhop was to uſe it only ter 
Jon eertain ſolemn times and occaſions; the honour of b 
wearing it at all times, and in all per being by, his W nu 
*Holineſs reſerved to himſelf alone, as Mr. Battely tells St. 
us, WIRO has given us the form of the petition and {ut 
of the grant, as well as of the aN 3 was to be WY ha: 
raken before the receiving i 55 49 
The petition is from the church of Canrotbvry, i in to 
Favour of the elect, and the form ſnort. What other pag 
kinds of vehement intreaty were required to get it de- 
livered, or what attendance and expence it would coſt to 


fuf⸗ 


— -- Lan | 
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whether for fear the ſucceſſor ſhould impute virtue to 
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ſurmount the difficulties and delays which Fre: court 
of Rome uſually found it worth while to. make on ſuch 
occafions, he does not ſay ;-nor could he find any ac- 
count of the bill of fees: But Mr. Weever, in his fune- 
ral monuments, tells us, the fee for the pall was 5000 
florins, at four ſhillings and ſix-pence each, and twice 
that ſum for the firſt fruits. 
- My reader will wonder how ſuch. a trinket ſhould 
bear ſuch an extravagant price, till he is informed, that 
it was declared to be taken from the body of St. Peter, 
(which, to be ſure, rendered it of great value ;) that the 
pope had aſſumed the monopoly of it, and decreed, that 
the purchaſer might not exerciſe the power and office, 
or even aſſume the title, of archbiſhop, till he had re- 
ceived this badge of the fulneſs of his authority, or ra- 
ther of dependance and obedienice to the pope; to 
which, at the reception of it, he bound himſelf by a 

ſolemn oath (to be ſcen in Mr. Battely's book.) 
When che prelate died, this pall was to be buried with 
him; whether for his uſe in the othet world, as ſa- 
vages are ſaid to bury weapons with their warriors, or 


the relick, and think the trouble and expence of get- 
ting a new one unneceſſary, I leave my reader to de- 
termine. 

The paſtoral ſtaff on this (archbiſhop Chichely's) mo- | 
nument is not ſuch a one as that which Eraſmus ſaw of - 
St. Thomas Becket (deſcribed page 174 3) for this is as 
ſubſtantial as that of an balbert, as tall as the man, and 
has acroſs at the top. 

The forms with which theſe inkgaia were delivered 
to archbiſhop Dean, as given by Mr. Collier, vol. I. 
page 901, ſhow what extravagent authority the pope 


2 2 


end this chapter. 
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pretended to on ſuch cations, and with them I ſhall 


May 13:0 


The ſtaff, with the croſs, was put wy Wis Hands by 
a monk, conimiſfioned by the prior and convent of Can- 
terbury, with theſe words: „ Reverend father, I am 


cc ſent to you from the ſovertign prince of the world, 


« who requires and commands you to undertake the 
c government of his church, and to loye and protect 


ce her; and in proof of my orders, I deliver you the 


os Randard of the king of heaven.” 

Alter this he received his pall by the hands of the bi- 
ſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, commiffioned by the 
Pope for that purpoſe. It was delivered to him in this 
form : 

To the honour of almi ghty God, and the bleſſed 
& Virgin Mary, the holy apoſtles St. Peter and St. 
c Paul, our lord pope Alexander VI. the holy Roman 
e church, and alſo of the 1 church of Canterbury, 
& committed to your 1 we give you, in the pall 
« taken from the body of St. Peter, a full authority 


c for the exerciſe of your archiepiſcopal function, with 


ec the liberty of wearing this honourable diſtinction in 
« your cathedral: upon certain days, mentioned in the 
c n bulls of 8 


* . 
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door into the choir; but before we leave this iſle» 
we may obſerve {ome particulars in which it differs from 
the ſouth one. 

From 


B 

From the audit-houſe door to the corner made by the 
croſs iſle, the range of little arches and pillars is diſ- 
continued, * inſtead of which, two large ones are hol- 
lowed in the wall, with deſks for books to be read here, 
under which are cupboards, now ſhut up, (to be men- 
tioned again by and by.) The porticos on the eaſt fide 
of this croſs iſle, as well as of the ſouth one, are alſo 
without ſuch little columns. Theſe have all been cha- 
pels with altars, and ſome tokens of their having been 
ſo are ſtall to be ſeen. + 

At- the north fide of this croſs iſle the range of arches 
begins again, and here makes a kind of ftalls, a little 
like thoſe in the chapter-houſe, having a bench of ſtone 
covered with boards to fit on; one of which Ralls is 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, being raiſed a ſtep, and 
boarded at the back and fides, ſo as to form an armed 
chair. Such a bench is alſo on the weſt fide as far as 
the door of the ſtone ſtair · caſe and tower, anſwering 
that in the oppoſite croſs iſle, already deſcribed. 

By theſe ſeats, and thoſe between the pillars of the 
wall which parts this ifle from the choir, it ſeems as 
if Ws monks uſed to meet and converſe here before ſer- 


Probably this alteration was made about 1 3 when King Henry vir 
ordered a tranflation of the bible into Engliſh to be printed and ſet up in dif- 
ferent churches, that every one who could read might be ſatisfied, nothing 
would be found there to ſupport the exorbitant power aſſumed by the pope 
over all chriſtendom. [Tindal's Rapin vol 1, page 619, folio edition.] 

A little pillar, once dividing theſe arches, is gone ; but it is plain the place 
was made for two ſuch books: Mr, Collier tells us in vol. 1; page 184; that 
Biſhop Bopner ordered fix of them to be ſet up in his cathedral of St. Paul. 


| + One of theſe, ſuppoſed to have been that of St. Martin, has in the win- 
dew bie Are em herſbeck, cutting off part of his cloke to cover a naked 
beggar; the other, according to Mr. Battely, was St. Stephen's, but that 
window has nothing remaining to confirm 1 it, or that diſcovers what part 1 
kiftory i relates to. . Tune es 
$45 | A =— 
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vice, under the 1 of a ſuperior, till it was time to go 
into the choir together. if 
The door by which the inhabitants of 1 the 3 
and eaſtern parts of the precinct go to church, 1s at the 
northweſt corner of this croſs ifle, and over againſt 
that at the bead of archbiſhop  Chichely's monu- 
ment, which opens into the choir facing the chiepit⸗ 
copal throne there. 

But we ſhall not leave this iſle without taking notice, 
that beſide the cupboards I mentioned, near the audit- 
houſe door, here were ſeveral” others in the niche; 
formed by the little pillars in the north walls of it, in 
which the ſinging men uſed to keep their ſurplices, and 
dreſs themſelves here while numbers of the congre- 
gation were coming this way to church. 

Some years ago it was thought a leſs public place 
would be more conyenient for this purpoſe, and accord- 
ingly a veſtry was made for them in one part of St. 
Anſelm's chapel, and the other fitted up for the minor 
canons, as already ſhown in page 151. Te cupboards 
in the niches are now walled up. 

Proceeding weſtward, we ſee two windows where the 
coloured glaſs has been indifferently well preſerved, 
and thus far we trace the range of little pillars and 
arches, but loſe it behind the * of the organ - loft, 
under which are more of the cupboards formerly uſed 
by che choirmen, and juſt beyond theſe is a ſtone ſtep 
to the door in the wall, mentioned page 124. 

Through this iſle the dean and prebendaries uſually 
g from their veſtry to their ſtalls in the choir, enter- 
ing at the weſt door, in the ſtone work ſcreen, deſcribed 
page 134-5, over which was the clock till the yeat 
1502, when a new one was made and placed in the Ox- 

ford ſteeple, with the dial of it on the ſouth ide; 3 
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much more conſpicuous place than that of the old one, 
which could not be deen 8 from the e or "cog 
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His! is eb to be the moſt ſpacious of any in 
the kingdom, being about 180 feet in le p 
from the weſt Took 5 the altar, and 38 in breadth,” 58 
tween the two ſide doors of it. The Ralls for the dean 
and prebendaries are fix on each fide of the entrance; 
they are of wainſcot, divided by neat pillars and pi- 
laſters, | fluted, with capitals of the . Corinthian, or- 
der, ſupporting arched canopies, and a front elegantly 
carved with crowns, ſceptres, mitres, and rich foliage; 
with ſuitable frieſe and cornice; the arms of the king- 
dom, the archbiſhoprick, and the dean and chapter, 
(formerly of the prior) ſhow this to be part of what was 
performed after the reformation, at a vaſt expence in 
repairing the miſchiefs done by the enemies of royalty 
and epiſcopacy. The wainſcotting on each ſide as ſar 
as to the archbiſhop's throne, in the ſame taſte, though 


not ſo rich in its weste, e a BAY been done 


at the ſame time. 


The old monkiſh ſtalls, in two rows on nh ſide of | 


the choir, remained till the year 1704, when an act of 
chapter was made for taking away them and ſome odd 
pews with which it was incumbered, and placing three 
anges -of ſeats or pews inſtead of them, which take up 
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but little more room, and |. eee many more 
people. * | / 20 
This was executed in a very handſome manner, and 
archbiſhop Teniſon, on this occaſion, gave the preſent 
throne, The whole is of wainſcot; the canopy and its 
ornaments raiſed very high on fix fluted pillars of the 
Corinthian order, with proper impoſts. In Biographia 
Britannica the expence is ſaid to have been 2441. 8s. 2d. 
which ſeems more likely than only ol. at which the 
honourable Mr. Walpole rates it, and ſays the carving 
was by Gibbons: Whether the famous Grinlin Gib- 
bens followed this buſineſs ſo late as 1706, may rhaps 
be doubted, bur nothing here ſeems the work of ſo 
inent an artiſt; the ornaments of the prebendal 
ſtalls have much greater appearance of 150 his per- 
formance. 


on the dk of the uppermoſt of theſe pews, at the api, gilt iron- 
Work is fixed for receiving the ſword and mace; this being the place of the 
mayor of the city, when he comes to church here with the aldermen in 
their formalities; at which times the independence of the cathedral is ac- 
knowledged by lowering theſe infignia from the ſhoulder to the arm of tho 
ſergeants who bear them at the entrance into our precinct, and the ſword is 
nat placed eret as in our pariſh churches, and at St, Paul's cathedral in 
Here alſo the junior prebendary fits, if the dean and the whole chapter hap- 
pen to be at church together. Indeed it is his proper ſtall, iu. which every pre- 
bendary is placed at bis admiſſion (unleſi two prebengs chance to be vacant at 
one. time) and on occaſions of calling the body together by particular citations 
to each member, one is hung up here. 
© Though each prebendary is admitted to the Houſe and ftall of his predeceſ- 
ſor, the number of that ſtall gives no precedence, they take that by ſeniority; 
Except. that if any of them be a. biſhop, he fits next to the dean, unleſs he 
es the office of vice · dean, and fits in his ſtall as ſuch. 
I I have obſerved, page 32, that Canterbury is a county in itſelf, with autho- 
rity to try and-candemn i in capital caſes, but yet fome there are which cannot 
de determined in their court but by a judge of aſſize: When that happens, 
and the judge comes to church at the cathedral, he is received with the ſaint 
| Femanies ; as the archbiſhop at! kits viſitation, and fits in his throne: | 
1 At 
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At the right hand of the throne is a ſeat or pew for 
the arclideacon, in which he is inftalled at his taking poſ< 
ſeſſion of that digvity, and attends the archbiſſiop when 
his grace is at church. At other times, if a prebendary, 
he fits as ſuch with his brethren, except on the feſtival 
of the aſcenſion ;' when, being by his office the preacher 
' Wof the day, he rakes his proper ſeat during the payer 
' Wiime, and goes from thenee to the'pulpit, 0 2 
When theſe alterations and improvements in the 
I choir were made, it was thought proper to remove two 
eps which diftinguiſh the weſt end of it from the preſ- 
 Wiyrerium, or chancel, and place them three or four feet" 
 Wnore eaſtward, and in doing that the lead, menten 
rage 140, was found. | 
BD Theſe ſteps reach from fide to fide of the choir; and 
the middle ſtone of the lower one has a ſemicircular | 
projection, with a ſquare hole in it, (now filled up) 
« Fu bich ſeems defigned for the reception of the foot of a 
arge crucifix. 
Weſt of theſe ſteps the pavement is of grey marble, 
» Win ſmali ſquares, but eaſtward, to the altar rail it is laid 
vith large flabs of a very different kind of ſtone, a ſpe- 
cimen of which appears in the wall near the northern 
entrance into the choir, perhaps placed there to lay a 
book on- 0 has ſo * n of the grain of 
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Continued from the note. in the other 7 gare. Ve 
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On ſach occaſions the pulpit, which is 'a moveable one, is placed over 
nainſt the throne; at other times oppoſite to the organ · loftꝭ as nearer the 
centre of the congregation, for which reaſon this is the place of it if the vi- 
htor himſelf preaches. OS | | 
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(afterwards Sir James, and maſter of that college.) 
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wood, as to be taken by ſome for a petrifaction: but ¶ pat 
when the new pavement of marble was laid at the altar, W feet 
and many ſtones of this kind were taken up to make of 
room for it, this notion plainly appeared to be a miſ-· ¶ the 
taken one, and many of them were capable of a poliſh / 
little inferior to that of agate. The edges in curious ſuit 
ſtrata, and the tops of many are beautifully clouded, I cha 

The connoiſſeurs have called them by different names; on 
ſome antique alabaſter agate, others the Sicilian, and (cr; 
others the Egyptian agate; and the traveller Dr. Po- | 
cock, 5 8 of Oh Kaffe; Aeris the flowered NL 
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CHAP, XLIL * 
"The W's TAR 


D*: John 8 one of our kai, whe 

died in 1729, leaving 3ool. to be laid out on the 
ch urch, it was determined to emyloy that money to 
ward making a new altar-piece, which was deſigned b 
Mr. Burrough, fellow of Caius college in Cambridge 


It is of the Corinthian order, very lofty, and well ex 
ecuted. At the ſame time a handſome wainſcotting 
was carried from the altar - piece to the two fide door 
_ Of the choir, in a taſte deſigned to diftinguiſh this part 
| [the chancel or preſbyterium] from the reſt of the choir 
To this benefaction another was added, which was 

new payement of black and white marble, in a fanciec 


& + , , we pat 


Joe, determined to have it a diſtinct piece, and to compleat it himſelf if his 


( 197 J 
pattern, beginning at the altar rail ; at ſeven or eight 
feet diſtance from which is a noble flight of fix ſteps, 
of veined white marble, reaching the whole par of . 
the place, | 
Above theſe the pavement is continued in a pattern 
ſuitable to that below them, to the doors leading to the 
chapel of the holy Trinity [between 19 and 20 feet] and 
on the riſer of the uppermoſt ſep i is the following"3 in- 


ſerĩ K | 
honorem DEI, hoe pavimentum legavit DORO. HEA 


NIXON, 1732* [To the honour of God Dorothy Nixon 
bequeathed this pavement.] To this her executor, Mr. 
Randolph, + was a contributor. 

Near the high altar was that of St. Dunſtan, whoſe 
body was had in ſuch high account by archbiſhop Lan- 
franc that he removed it hither with great ſolemnity 
from its firſt ſepulchre when he new built the church. 
t ſeems fated not to have lain long undiſturbed in one 
place, He died about the year 988, and Lanfranc's 
coming hither was about 1970; when the fire happened 
in 1174, his remains were again removed, with thoſe of - 
St, Alphege, to the altar of the holy croſs in the nave 
of the church, and after being new habited, were brought 
back again to tombs prepared for the reception of . 
at the 9 of the church after the Bn 


Þ Mrs, Nizon was widow of Dr. Thomas Nixon Cheb tie uf" She died 
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rhen the pavement was laid. 
t Mr. Herbert Randolph, ber nephew, to 8 diſpoſal * mth was 


unt's money ſhould fall hort of the expence. This proved to be the caſe, 
ud the finiſhing of it coft him thirty pounds. He was one of our fix preach» 
ann died in 3755, and is buried in the ſouth croſs ifle (ſee page 142.) 
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The veneration paid to St. Dunſtan was ſo great, and 
the offerings made to him ſo beneficial to the place 
where his relicks were preſerved, that the monks of 
Glaſtonbury (where he was educated) gave out that 
they, were in their poſſeſſion and had been tranſlated 
thither from Canterbury in 1012. They built him a 
ſhrine, and by ſuch means turned that ſtream of profit 
from hence to theip monaſtery. 

This occaſioned ſo much trouble, that in the reign 
of King Henry VII, it was reſolved his tomb ſhould be 
opened, and on his remains being found there, archbi- 
ſhop Warbam ſent letters to the abbot and- monks of 
Glaſtonbury, ſtrictly charging them to deſiſt from ſuch 


pretenſions, which order he was forced to repeat before 


Tay! would pay obedience to it. 

Mr. Somner, in his appendix, gives the record of 
that ſcrutiny as © a pretty relation and worth reading. EM 
is ſo long and circumſtantial, that an abſtract of it may 

be more entertaining than the whole: 1 
It ſays, that Ap. 20, 1508, by order of — archbi- 
ſhop and prior, three or four of the fraternity, men of 
diſtinguithed ability and.zeal for the work, went about 
it in the evening after the church doors were ſhut up, 
that none of the laĩty might interſere, and before day- 
light diſcoyered the leaden coffin or cheſt, which con- 
tained the relicks buried in ſtone-work, and of ſuch 
bulk and weight, that though fix of their brethren 
were, by the prior, added. to their number, and they 
had called in other aſſiſtants, the cheſt was with great 
labour ralſed above the ſtone- work: that When with 
much difficulty they had forced open this and other cof- 
fins 0 =__ 9 mw 3 pur 6 _ a ſmall he of lead, 


N "Ts in- 


89 J 
inſcribed, in Roman characters, HIC REQUIESCIT 


SANCTUS. DUNSTANUS ARCHIEPISCOPUS—— 
[here reſts ſaint Dunſtan archbiſhop] and ſoon after the 


body, covered with a linnen cloth elean and entire. 


Other circumſtances I omit, thinking it enough to add, 
that they cloſed him up again and left him to reſt till 


the reformation, wlien King Henry the VIII ſent com- 


miſſioners to ſeize and deſtroy ſuch remains of ſuper- 
ftition, who demoliſhed his altar and monument, and pro- 
bably diſpoſed of his bones as they did of St. Anſelm's 
and St. Thomas's. Some remains of this monument 
are hidden by the new urinſcotting on the ſouth ſide as 
the altar. 

| Leland tells us of a plate of lead zern Hic TY 
eſcit Tomas Dorobernenſis archiepiſcopus, Britanniæ primas 
et apoſtolice ſedis legatus; qui pro juſticia et jars ins n- 
terſectu, eft to calendas Fanuarit. 

[Here reſts Thomas archbiſhop of Canterbury, pri- 
mate of Britain and legate of the apoſtolic ſee, who for 
the ſake of juſtice and the right of the church, was ſlain 
the gth calends of January, or December 29. 

He gives no account where it was found; perhaps in 
St. Thomas Becket's coffin, when his body was taken up 


for the tranflation, and it might be the cuſtom of for- | 


mer days to encloſe ſuch ſung memorials WISH "a 
bodies of their dead. | 


To the benefactions above ine it Ney not be 


amiſs to add ſuch others as have happened within the 


bet century and the memory of the author. 
Archbiſhop Teniſon's gift of che throfie in * is 
taken notice of page 184. 8 0 
The middle ſpace of our choir is illuminated by two 
braſs ſconces, of twenty-four lights each, That next 


FF 7% . 


the 
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the prebendal 'ftalls, by the arms on it of Aucher im- 
pated with Hewytt, appears to have been given by Sir 
Anthony Aucher. * That more to the eaſt has the arms 
of Teniſon, and is inſcribed, *The gift of Dr. Edward 
Teniſon, + archdeacon of Carmarthen Anno Dom. 
MDCCXXVI. : 

Capt. Humphry Pudner, } alrendy commemorated as 
a benefaQor (page 70) gave two handſome ſeats, which 
are placed at the weft end of the body, and a number of 
glaſs lanterns to light the way from thence to the weſt 
door of the choir. He alſo in 1753, when the organ 
was new built (excepting that the old front was pre- 


ſer ved) was at half the expence, and would have contri- 


buted much more if it might have been removed and 
placed over the choir Sen but that was not ap- 
proved of. a 

Near archbiſhop Chichely's monument hangs aer 
of eight branches, for lighting the way between the 
prebendaries veſtry and the __ — by Dr. Shuck- 
ford, 8 1747. 5 


The laſt bene faction was received about 1956, from | 


the executors of Philip Boſtock Weſton, of Boſtock in 


® Sir Anthony Aucher, bart. of Biſhopſbourn died in 2692, leaving two 
fons. The elder fon, Sir Anthony, died a minor, in 1694 ; the younger, Sir 
Hewytt, died unmarried in 1726, and with him the title. | 

1 Dr. Teniſon was a prebendary here when he gave theſe ſconces. He 
vn afterwards biſhop of Oſſory in Ireland. | 

1 Capt, Pudner was à fea commander in queen Anne's wars. He after- 
wards retired, and ſpent the latter part of his life in this city. He was a great 


lover of cathedral ſervice, and attended it as conſtantly as his health permitted. 


He did not live to hear the new organ, ere not opened tilt Dec. 
the geh, 1753, the day after his funeral. 

br. weber en He diew in v554, and is 
buned ia the body of the church, y P:> Nr 


| Berks, | 


E 


laave, He was created earl of Norfolk in the 2oth year of king Charles I. 
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Berks, Eſq; who by his will, dated June 26, 17275 left 


a legacy of forty marks [26 l. 38. 4d. ] to lay out in buy- 
ing plate for our altar, with which two very handſome 
patens, filver gilt, for the ſacramental bread, - were 
bought; at the ſame time all the altar plate (except the 


two great candleſticks) was new gilt, which makes a 


as decent and handſome appearance. 

ſome very curious obſervations on what is re- 
maining of our painted windows, came to hand after 
what has been already ſaid of them was printed off, I 
think it will be beſt to give them a place ia the appendix, 


Here, therefore, I ſhall cloſe my account of this ſtately 
Fand venerable building, with moſt hearty wiſhes a 


it may long remain an ornament to our country. - 
Long may the holy name of Chriſt mect with the re- 


verence due to it in his church! 


May he, who, by the grace of God, is appointed 4 


fender of the faith, be affifted by that grace in 1 8 
ing the duties of fo iportant a truſt ! 


1 * 


* One piece of the church tes. cn; OPT figures, of a lion, 


a horſe (ſupporters of the duke of Norfolk's arms) and of a talbot (che carl 
of Shrewſbury s) with a Latin inſcription under the foot, awhich ſhows it to 


have been the votive gift of Thomas Howard, ambaſſador from King Charles 


to the Emperor, is i bis paſſage thro' this city, ny 7> 1636.— The Latin i 
as follows: : 

« Thomas Howardus, ſereniſs. Mag. Brit, regis ad Cæſarem legatus bae 
tranſiens, 7 Aprilis 1636 votivum hunc calicem Dev, Opt. Max. bumillime 
obtulit, altarique hujus eccleſiz cathedralis ſacrandum reliquit,” 

The chalice is very elegantly finiſhed, Ep, 828 a cover as cleyaut, 
but what is become of that does not appear. | 

Thomas Howard matried the daughter and coheir of Gilbert Talbot, carl 
of Shrewſbury, He was earl of Arundel when ſent on his embaſſy, bu: he 
ſeems to have thought, in an humble offering to God, his chriſtian name and 
that of his family were more proper to be made uſe of, than his title as a no- 
bleman.— On the other hand, his ſpirit was ſuch as would not bear the treat - 
ment he met with at the Emperor's court, ſo he came home without taking 


| » 
© 4, + — \ 


May 
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May they, who, by divine providence or permiſſim, are 
conſecrated biſhops and paſtors of the church, learn of 1 
St. Paul to glory in the croſs of our Lord Jefur Chriſt, 
and in that Alone! | 
May all who profeſs and call thethſelves Thriftten, 
w. that they ate not aſhamed of a crucified Saviour, any 
but be ready to fight manfully, 1 under his banner, hand 
all the cnemies of that faith, in which, by his expreſs 
command, they have been baptized “!“ 
May the Holy Spirit make the miniſters of brit, 
and ſtewards of the niyſteries of God, faithful in the 
| difcharge of | their duties! May their examples be {ich as 
ſhall adorn their doctrine, and their light ſo ſhine, that 


men may Tee their good works and Slorify our father | 
we m 
Wien! is in Heaven. en a ods 6 : ot 
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9 in its Jeaſo ac Joel 
. in e "of our "city; n 05 e i 
of the moſt elegant tables in 1 theſe 8 but of d 
Lond on allo, 77 er or 


it reat uantities of i it are ſer 
and ell Geste z at the 1 8 | 


Page 14:] The cat Ale ba 0 I . 
by! MBE in 1 it befide 6, 9 5 9 6 Er 
fay how, c or when the were. genaue - but M$) 
well believe, 0 Hi 1 8 chem, t * 1 1 


been tea f fo m E way | ci 
0 could be e E 4 fp orth RNs £ 2 


moſt level with the e the 9 wit hin fides,.; 250 
To this it may be owing that th the preſent entratices 
| into the Keep arg dl through Ns de in the my 


for without doubt \ Abe that was _—y it was with 
proper door-wayy, into it, agd theſey perhaps, are ſtill 
remaining; but if they are ſo; the rubbiſh within and 
without fide'of the building has buried all Mo. 
of them. . 2 * drehe 92224 tf 

On this occaſion, ptohably, the way into the city where 
Wincheap-gate ſtood was opened, as "hat mi = oe a 
work of el expents than \ clearing away all. tha at, ru 
biſh, and prevent all diſputes a abqut whoſe — it was 
to do ſo, by making this new entrance within the li- 


7 57 of TI It makes the traveller; iMG fetch 


Bb e 


T, 194 1 
a compaſs to come from the ſuburb of Wincheap thro» 
this gap into the Ine formed by that ſuburb and Caftle- 
ſtreet, but deviates from that line as little as poſſible, 
without ODS on the boundaries of the caſtle, 
de Lov ſoon. as it has paſſed thoſe 
600 im h old road EI and this 
might "kg e with fewer 1 inconyeniencies than 
. 2 the former way. * 1 
Wincheap gate had uo appearance of any antiquity; 
its form, as well as the placing of it, ſeeming to ſhow 
it of much later building t than 210 of the other | gares 
of our city. . 
Page 11, line 6]. "The. mention of theſe ports. and 
forts puts me in mind, that to thoſe who would viſit 
them, or make the little tour of eaſt - Kent, a hint how to 
huſband their time, and where to begin their tour, may 
be of ſome ſervice, and is of more conſequence to, the 
; pleaſure o of ſuch a journey than many would imagine. 
An antiquarian may chuſe to ſee Reculver firſt, which 
ie about two hours ride from Canterbury; ; where he 
may be at a loſs for refreſhment, nor is there much to 
detain him but the fight of the church, and ſome ruins 
ef the caſtle, unleſs he ſhould meet with any Roman 
coin or r trinkpts, many of which have been found there. 
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The ride from hence. by St. Nichols Si Birching- 
ton to Margate, is with a proſpect of eaſt · Kent on the; 
right hand, and of the ſea on the left, 2 
ten miltzs from Reculyer. Here the walks under ther 
cliff when, the tide i 18 gut, che, harbour and peer, theo 
conyeniencies for bathing, and the. public W b - 
make him ſpend a night, if not more time. % 
The next ſtage he ſhould begin in the morning V. 


north fore land light·houſe; from thence dine at Bamse 
gate, where, at the King's Head, if he makes that a p 

inn, for a near view, he will have che new harbour aft. 
under him, and for diſtant ones, the Downs, the French! 
land, the ſouth, Fore - land cliffs, Sandwich, Deal, and i 
that part of eaſt Kent; and ſome of che higheſt towers. o 
of Dover caſtle; may be diſcovered with a good glaſfsy 

Here he may e eee 76 
ſee the harbour full . N 110 Ohh: 14266 7 

Lg 2 do Sandwi 


be may order +# =o to ap: a time as he s 
alows himſelf, for that viſit; otherwiſe, he wWill bare + 


and at Walmer are now fitted up for ſeats: perhaps gat. 
aways to be ſeen,. otherwiſe they are. worth ſeeing .. a9 


the road is not far from one of the ſouth Fore-land lights : > 


houſes.” This ſands a great height from the ſea, but a 
long and ſteep way is cut in the hill to a romantig 
place called St. Margaret's bay, famous for lobſtere, "a 
and 2 fine ſpring of freſh water, p een 11 
heart, Was eee tide. bak «ay gaigaed | 


wake 
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fit Lord Hollands buildings, at: King's-gate, and the 
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little to prevent his dining at Deal. The caftles _ = 2 


From Deal to Dover caſtle is; called eight miles and : 1 
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grove Wy, and now and then gives a view-of the Prench'” 
ber and plainer as che fun gets 
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calle the little — It e We 7 
opſbourn, (the. NE xt pariſh) and. 3s 71 MFt1mes arne * 4 
dry; at other pb .(uncertaip .ones) a., flood, omen 
down. from, ſpripgs out Elbhame with ee e 
fil Affe by. what the, neighbours, call ſwallows 
ee ee 6 Farth. fil. chat. is ſarurgrs 
then ruſhes on again n to. the next oP fo I 1 — 
ſame. finds, fo that A "ranger Might 745 A}, walks 
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ride in ſome of 
G th. ere Tome y years | 
ay 7 on the e ſhore near. 
. Ou "then, I found 
| with "boats, Fr AK ber . 
| 2 gp the” he bone, 5 e which are 
1b ce i ore "vetting each, 6 The 
"mie this in Orthatiog, was ſurpriſed . 
when I pear that at this! rate their petting would : 
moe than reach from Folkitore to 'Oxford (for they 
reckon each ſcore 1 qu: arter of a 'mile) but on oo nd 1 
rechilektion he dowel 1. irto 4 n 
IE hence to Hy 5 5 145 | pleal: 
po fig fea fide. 5 hal on ne Na, ne 
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Of this have already ſpoken page- 115 90 obſerved 


alen, part of the way to Canterbury is on the old 


Roman road, on which we paſs ſome little rills about 
a place called Stamford, * which, though they riſe 0 
few miles from the ſea, take their courſe to it by Aſh- 
. Canterbury, and Sandw ict. 


we 


Fs i) Sir: ch Baye in hin e of inallnniad - 


for this hoſpital, direQs that the warden ſhall be ap- 
pointed by ſuch of the ſurname- of the founder as ſhall 


be owner of Betteſhanger (if not under age) or, in de- 


fault of them, by ſuch of the ſame, name as ſhall be 
ov ner of Fredvile (theſe'were two of the numerous ſeats 
of chat ancient family in our neighbourhood.) In de- 
ſault of theſe, by the dean of Canterbury for the time 


being if no dean by the mayor of the city ; if theſe. ſailꝰ 


to nominate in two months, ON aſter Oy nn 
| tion, by the archdeacon. Akt! 1 
be ſeats being now in other names od Lanailies, « our 
deans have for many ſueceſſtions been v. here, and 
-as ſuch, on any vacancy of brethren} or ſiſters. places, 


Who den one of n 
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| heaven-top-hill, on account: of its ee travellers from Canter 
* bury riſe ſo gradually, that arriving at the brow, they 12 bn ag at the ex- 
tent of ſea and land they look down upon ; nor are fo when being 


come down to the valley, they are told theſe rills are ſaurees of U Sten s 


* that they are fill on higher ground than Canterbury ſands oa. ens 


About half a'dozen miles from Canterbury, where the. Roman way being 
- confined between hedges is worn hollow, we may, ſee pieces of ſtuff of a me- 


- talline appearance, or like the lava of a volcano, enen 4 


8 eta aden turned up by the tt: 
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nominate two perſons enn beg ade ge 8 ; 
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Page 13, line penult.] The word proteſtant has been 

| Found foul: with here, becauſe not commonly uſed in 

"this ſenſe before Luther's days, but does this make it 

Improper? Were they not as really proteſtants __ 
_ papal uſurpations as Luther himſelf? _ 

Ine hiſtory ſhows that the ſynod-was held ant 42 
fire of King Ethelbert, and that many | biſhops and 
learned divines attended as repreſentatives of a national 
church of primitive chriſtians, -eftabliſhed many hun- 
dreds of years before Auguſtine's arrrival: That their 
debates related not to any articles of tlie chriſtian faith, 
but were purely concerning! ſome novelties: in regard to 

. eertain rites and \cexemonies, and the Popes authority 
to impoſe them here, which authority was as regularly 
proteſted againft- by Dilnoth, the ſpeaker of the Britiſh 

- divines, about the year 600, as the more numerous 
abuſes and encroachments of popiſi avariee and ambi - 

tion were about 1530, by thoſe confederate princes and 
tates of Augſburg confeſſion, who thought the title 

Frretſiam the moſt» proper for ſuch to diſtinguiſſi them- 
fees by as agreed in ſhaking off the Roman yoke; 

f Thus popery met with a regular and ſpirited en | 
| preſently after its appearance in our iſland, and Britain 
-may-zuſily claim the honour of having the firſt 8 
| " reftant- churches in fact, tho not in name. 
3 „are 29, Leland fays, etc the whole ſpace of 8 | 
Arom the;two gates of the monaſtery to the ditch, with- 
out the city wall, was once a cemetery, tho? now a great 
many houſes are built there. And that (not long 

3 "before he wrote, an urn had been found there, which, 
"by an inefription on it, appeared to have once con- 
tained a body. He alſo mentions another found near 
St. PRION s ee! * a heart in it ; ſo that this part 


Heath 7 is EEO 


| L 20 1 
of our Fiburd' appears to have been à place of Burial 
long before the building of the monaſtery ite! 209m | 

Page 35, Wet. ] Cokyn's hoſpital is a diſtinct foun | 
dation, of which little or nothing remains but the” 
houſe, and Dr. Aucher's is ys A ugh» 
diſpoſed of to the ſame perſons.” 

Page 42, Nee] I have happily bow favoured — 
the hiſtory I ſo much wanted to examine this note by , 
time enough to correct ſome very material miſtakes. in 
it, as well as to give an abridgement of the book, now 
very difficult to be found, and which I had not ſeen i in 
ſo many years that I had forgot who was khe author. 

The title is, A true relation or accompt of the whole” 
proceedure between the corporation of Canterbury; and” 
Mr. John Somner, concerning the new market houſe 
there. London, printed 166. 

Mr. John Somner was brother to William Somner 
the antiquarian, and ſeems to have been no leſs ftudious 
of the welfare and improvements of his native place, 
than his brother was of its hiſtory and antiquities. Bur 
the returns he met with from the corporation provoked 
him to publiſh this little pamphlet of two-ſheers, as 4 
ne (to uſe his'own words in the preface) ee repre- 

« preſenting not the ill requital and unworthy uſage 
« of archbiſhop Abbot, the founder of their noble con»? 
« duit, by a prevailing faction among their predeceſſors,” - 
« (ſee note page 31) but the unworthy entertainment 
6 of a new piece of beneficence by a like faction in the 
« preſent corporation; notwithſtanding that founda- 
« tion of gratitude, and better uſage from them, but 
„newly laid by the benefactor, as being "chiefly ac- 
tive aud ipſtrumental in procuring new gates for the 
eity, impiouſly robbed of their old by the rebels from 


' whe late archbiſhop Juxon. n "_ 1 9. 4 
Bb 


In 
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In his boek he tells us, that after a long n 
expectation that ſome who were better able Huld have 
accommodated the city with ſo uſeful and ornamental 
2 building, rather than the place of his nativity ſhould 
any longer ſuffer under the reproach of ſo great a defeꝗ 
. and not doubting of the eneonragement of the virtuous 
undertaking by the courteous acceptance of it from his 
fellow. citizens, by the city?s free per miſſiop, and with 


| the expence of four hundred pounds and upwards, he 


erected and complcated a market - houſe (a piece of ſuch 
eleganey as much com mends the architect) conſiſting 


of a double ſtory, divided into two fair rooms a- piece, 


with a pavement of ſtone underneath, very uſeful for 


walking out of market time; and all this, ſays he, (in 


my intentions) dedicated. to public and pious uſes, 
without any jot of re ar rope. reſerves. ps for 
me or mine. | 


His propoſals: to the mane 0 3 of e 9.565 


on their ſealing his leaſe, were on his part ſo far to re- 
nounce his own intereſt in that part of the ſuperſtruc- 
ture which looketh weſtward, as freely to admit them 
to a participation with him of the uſe of the cham- 
ber there, at all times when they, or any,fix- of them, 
Thould have occaſion: to meet there on any public ac- 
compt, and, that during his life and ens; life of Mr. 
William Sommer his brother, if he ſhould ſurvive: ſe- 
condly to permit the uſe of it to the fix companies of 


the city, viz, the Drapers,* Taylors, Mercers, Grocers, 


Carpenters, Smiths, and Shoemakers (thele | are his 
words) for their meetings on their companies affairs, 
for the ſame term; and, after his and his brother's de- 
ceaſe, to give the ſaid room in perpetuity tor the uſes 
and e. aboveſaiu. | 
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Thirdly, 


C 64 1 1 | 
OP) bel gi%e up to them bal ur 
ind burghmote) and help fucteffors, the garret over 
the chambet at che eaſt end bf the market houſe; for a 
ſtore-houſe, for a ſtock of corn for the door öf the i 
out Pariſhes of the city, Weſtgate, St. Dunſtan's, North 
gate, "WM. Paul's, St. Mildted“s, and St. Georgers; and 
wat of St. Alphage, an in pariſh, (becauſe he wi bert 
there) and to handfel the place, and ſet an example of 
charity to others, engages to lay in there, at his mn 
charge, for thar' uſe twenty ſeams of wheat, 4 ſoon a 
the oom can be fitted to-retbive it; tö be kept chert 
zgalinſt a time of dearth; and then be delivered” out at 
ſuch price as the ſtock thay thereby be rene wed with 
ſuch advantage as the mayor and aldermen for the time 
being ſhall think fit: and hopes, the room beitig” of * 
capacity to hold twice as much, his example will en 
eite others of more ability to add to the ſtocks promiſ- 
ing if it ſhould pleaſe God to ſtir up ſuck a number of 
benefactors as might require its he ſhould freely pare 
with the other garret or flore-houſe for the fame uſe. 
Fourthly he'gives them à om under the firſt Mes 
caſe, as the rent of it may pay for nay: the market 0 
ind turning the corn. | enn, 
On the part of the city he requires, that the mayor 
and aldermen may be obliged to perform their part as 
touching the ordering & and managing bi ſtock of corn 5: 
ſor the poor. Mens go. *- 
Secondly, that both 151 and the ect pies ſhall en« 
page for keeping the whole marker houſe ſröm time md 
time in needful repair at their own coſts and charge. 
Thirdly, that the dorr-keeper' of che chamber; Ke: . 
ſhall be left to the nomination of himſelf of bi6thef gurt 
ing their life time. 2 8 Hamme II. 
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Foy market both for town — country., Nn 

« Fifthly, that no buckſter be permitted to bay any 
ting there to ſell there again. 

Sixthly, that the country people coming with provi- 
fions to ſell in the market, may have what room the 
place will afford, and not be turned out by: thoſe who 
fell herbs, roots, or other huckſtry ware. 

To which he adds, that to clear himſelf of all ſuſpi- 
cion of ſelf ends, he is willing to forego the benefit of 
the eaſtern chamber, to be let by himſe}f or the mayor 
&c.; and the rent to go to the relief of the ten in-bro- 
thers and ja-fiſters of Eaſt-bridge hoſpital.  _ 10 

At firſt, he ſays, theſe propoſals were received with 25 
ynanimous approbation and applauſe,” and a committee Pa 
appointed for ſettling the affair, which was afterwards ſte 
5 ptopounded i in burghmote, where, after thanks returned ca 
to him, writings were dated to be drawn up for that wg 
to which on peruſal he made ſome exceptions; , to 
but when-he had been: ſo far ſatisfied concerning them on 
by the recorder, that he was ready to cloſe with them ten 
on their on terms, another durghmote was called; 
where it was determined that as the repairs were to be 
eaſt on the corporation, they would none of it, they 
would not take a houſe to keep it in repair for him 
and his brother to walk in. 

On this, he tells us, he drop'd his deſign; ſo far as 
to take hat he intended for the public good to his own 
uſe, all but the corn, which * ſhould beſtow where it 

would be better accepted. 
This alſo, he ſays, Sanged ha minds of many gen- 
nnemen and others who had declared their forwardneſs 


in ſuch a bountiful way of 8 as: 2 
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would ſoon have filled both the. fiore-houſes, and laid in 
four-ſcore quarters of corn, Pry 
Tf to this, and what has been ſaid page oy add, that 
till Mr. Somner's market-houſe was erected, the place 
was called the bull - ſtake (from baiting bulls there) and 
that his leaſe expired at Michaelmaſs, I 1704s the rea- 
der has the compleateſt account that I can give. ham of 
this building and the magnificent « defi Ign of its founder. 
Page 58, line 1 Since this was Printed off, 1 find 
that Mr. Battely followed ſome old monks, and parti - 
\ cularly.Geryaſe, in calling that end of the church. the 
ferepart which could not be called ſo in our. days. But 
does that alter the caſe? th." Ar 
Were 1 to tell a CET that the front, of St, 
Paul's. | is at the eaſt end, that the great portico and 
ſteeples are to be looked On as the binder part of that : 
cathedral, , and the doors there as back-doors, what 
would he think, of me? But ſhould TI gravely attempt 
to juſtify. ſo odd an .OPipig and prove it not an abſurd 
| one, by zen from mac in manuſcripts —Rjjum 
teneatis.. , TOE ET 
Page 66, line 5). The defign. "of. Eadwyn's, perfor- 
mance was not only to give ſuch an idea as he could of 
our cathedral and its precinct, but ro ſhow the courſe 
of the ſewers, and how the monaſtery was ſupplied with 
water from the roof of the church by. conyeying the - 
rain into fit reſervoirs; from one of which in the outer 
church-yard, where the laity were buried, A, pipe Was 
laid to a larger (which he calls the piſcina) in that part N 
now called the oaks, into which he throws alſo Another 
pipe from the eaſtern part of the church, and from 
hence the water was diſtributed to the offices: and aparte | 
ments in this quarter. 15 
Another in the 2 yard colleQed har fell on 
thoſe 


« "4 
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thoſe parts 5 of the buitding, for the uſe of the inflrnary; 

kitchen, ſcullery, bake-houſe and brew-houſe, and had 
pipes hid to them. EIN DO OY 

All theſe appear to have been in uſe when this draws 

Ry ing was made, which ſhows alſo a well on the ſouth 

fide of the church, with the conttivance uſed for dra w- 

ing the water there, and another in the herbanium or 

gitchen garden with a pillar, to the top of which water 
was to be raiſed for the uſe of the feng ntl; when oe- 
cafion ſhould require. gk. Nn 

If any water was in Eee che broug ht hither 
from the ſprings in the North Holmes, which now fur- 
niſn both church and city in ſuch plenty, it is ſurpyi- 
fing that no duct in his map is taken notice of for be- 
ing of ſuch conſequence, conſidering how punctually 
he has deſcribed every other method of pronding water 
for the different parts of the monaſtery. 

9 And yet that the city was ſerved from them for time 
immemorial, I think indiſputable proofs have been diſ- 
covered in my memory, tho” the remains of theſe old 

aqueduQts were dry when found by accident. a 

Several years ago, on ſome octafion to dig i in a yard 
belonging to the great houſe at the turning from Broad- 
ſtreet 1 into Ruttington-lane in the pariſh of Northgate, 

a row of earthen pipes appeared in the proper ditection, 

one of Which was given me by John Bridges, Eſq; at 

that time'occupier of the houſe. 
"0 The'form of it is tapering, che len thighs about twenty 
inches, the diameter of the bore at the bigger end about 
- five inches and an half, the leffer end fitted to enter 

ſuch a bore made with a colleror ſhoulder, rifing about 

_ - three quarters of ah inch, and about an inch from the 

7 end, to make the better Joan: and prevent gn be which 
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Was 
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Was ſtill farther provided againſt by prying ali whole 
in a thick bed of terras. 

udo not pretend to gueſs at the age of this ED ay 
but take another to be of greater antiquity, found 1737 
on digging Dr, Gray's grave in the body of the cath&+ 
| dral, which being ſunk deeper than uſual, the work- 
men came to a pavement. of the broad Roman bricks 
and under it pipes of a, very different conſtruction trom 
thoſe juſt now deſcribed, each being made in two pieces 
as if flit the long way, ſo that two were laid together 
to form a pipe: Of theſe alſo I have a ſpecimen, the 
length of which is about ſeventecn inches and an half, 
the bore at the bigger end (for theſe were made taper 
ing to enter one another as thoſe found in Broad - ſtreet) 
full five inches, and the Mick peſe Sond three Nee 
of an ing. | 

Page 724 line —__ The 3 are demoliſhed * 4 
| late, reparation. of that wall, if pulling down the upper 
park of a wall ſo built and ge get with, no 
covering may be called a reparationn 11: 

Page 82, line 18. J The accounts we "wg of hy 2 


rying place of archbiſhop Becket, are not eaſily recon- 


ciled to one another. Mr. Somner ſays in his book, it 


is a few ſleps above the Lady's Chapel in the undereroft., - 55 


and in the manuſcript, I bave. quoted, that it was at the 
very uppermoſt part of the undercroft ; meaning, I 

ſuppoſe, near the circular wall at the eaſt end of the old 
church. But he mentions the aſſignment of the, fine 
vaults to the firſt prebend, in a manner Which does 
not diſtinguiſh them from that in which is the Lady's | 


Chapel z Whereas they are parted by 3, ſtraight, wall ar 


leaſt Jet, yards from the upper end of that chapely _ 
built. between the two eaſtern towers of Lanfrane's, 
phe inſtead of ns circular one Mr, Battely has 

" given 5 


23 

25861 
given us in his plan of it, with another of the under · 
croft in the ſame plate; by comparing of which two, 
we ſhall find that, if in the latter we draw ſuch an arch 
between thoſe towers as we ſee in the former, the line 
will coincide with the altars of St. John Baptiſt and 
of St. Auguſtine, and that of St. Thomas between them, 
This place is under the new chapel of the Holy Fri; 
nity, and was ſo under the old one, as we find by the 
altar of it in Lanfrahe's plan. 
But Gervas ſays, that archbiſhop Becket was buried 
in a little chapel added at the outſide of the circular 
wall I have been ſpeaking of, in which St. Thomas was 
particularly fond of performing his devotions, and 
where he celebrated the firſt maſs on the day of his 


| conſecration, for ſo I tranſlate Wir confecrationir ſuæ pri- 
mam miſſam celebravit, becauſe to conſtrue it his f naſt, 
ſounds" as if the firſt maſs he ever ſaĩd was on the day 
of his conſecration, which we cannot ſuppoſe, nor do I 


think Gervas would have repeated this circumſtance 


three or four times merely to ſhow he Wen at 


mattins there on the day of his conſecration. 
But if we ſuppoſe this chapel ſo lately erected that 


both that and the prelate were conſecrated on the ſame 
day, this may not only account for his great love of the 
place, but for the particular care this monk tells us 


was taken at the demolition of this chapel, that the 


ſtonework of the altar of the Holy Trinity ſhould be 
preſerved ſacred, becauſe there St. Thomas Had long 
_ the firſt maſs, primam miſſam cantabit. 1 
And now, Whether this extraordinary Kids body 


was incloſed in a new ſarcophagus of marble provided 
(miraculouſly we may think) to receive it the very next 
day after his death, or whether it reſted in a grave till 
Ws time of his W and what was the place of 
. thay 


neithe 
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that grave, I leave the reader to judge, if the lights I 
have been able to give (ould tempt him to W an en- 
. R 


The accounts of St. Thomas A in 930 thn ; 


ſeriptores tell us, the Pope (Alexander II) and the King 
(Henry II) were ſo ſhocked at the news of it, that they 
ſpent ſome days in faſting and prayer, ſhut up _ mins 
ly ſuffering any One to come near them. 755 

The King, in particular did neither eat nor ſpeak i in 
three days, and kept himſelf in ſad and NR —_— 
ment for five weeks," T6314 

For all this, the bad of rank at addreſs; Wars 
he ſent to clear him of the guilt of it, were roughly de- 
nied admittance. by the Pope and ſome of his cardinals» 
nor could by any intreaties get to the ſighit of his holi- 
neſs, till they made their application in proper form 
(Romano more, Gervas calls it) and with difficulty ob- 
tained that favour at the price of po marks. 


Then on ſwearing (by degree of the court of — | 


in the name of the King, that he would ſubmit himſelf” 
to the judgment of the church, they 'prevziled-thax- 


neither he” nor his kingdom ſhould be laid under dane 


ence of ſuſpenſion or excommunĩcation. M44; 
It is well Known the King carried his! abmiſton o 


ar as to offer himſelf to be whipped hy tlle monks in 


= 


weir chapter (ſee page 113). Some of theſe writers 


ay that not only the monks, but the biſhops and other 


religious perſons preſent lent their hands waking 8 


ance, ſome giving him three laſhes, others fre. 


Page 10 5 line 2.] The Rotunda, called Bell Jeſus, 
3 by che church workmen diſtinguithed inta the upper 


nd lower bell. The lower appears to be of Saxpn . 


widings- the upper of much later date 


* * windows of that and the paſſage into which it 


Il 7 1 2 | opens, W 
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we have ſuch numbers of-them here, and in thoſe other 


1 7 
opens, both have had a thorough repair ſince the Go- 


thick taſte prevailed here; but the paſlage itſelf I take 


to be as old as Lanfranc's new regulation of the win- 


dos (ſez page 55) for in going up to it by the new 
ſtair-caſe, we ſee where a large door led into the church» 


between the two windows in the north wall; this I ſup- 
poſe it was thought better to build up, and make a new 


entrance under one of thoſe windows, than to have 
three ſuch openings ſo near one another. 


Page 106, line 1.] About the beginning of the reign 
of King George I. Stephen Hunt, gent. left his ſtudy of 
books to this library, excepting ſuch as Nu be du- 
Fan to what were there already. 6 

Fage 10), line 16.] Add, by way of note, « A very 
curious obſerver has taken notice, that we ſee no part 
of the roof adorned in this manner before the build- 
ings of prior Chillenden's erection.“ It ſeems to have 
been a part of the Gothic taſte, and was certainly an 
excellent method of inviting. contributors to his works 
by ſuch laſting memorials of them and their families; 


parts of the church, which I venture to call in the Gothic 
ſtyle, that it would take a pretty large volume to give 
an account and deſcription of them, eſpecially if thoſe 


in the windows and ſome painted in colours on the 
walls of the Virgin Mary's 0 in thy undercroft 


were added to'them. 
Page 109, line 1 5-] Mr. Sinn Ges: at ce in the 


c time of prior Henry of Eaſtry, viz. about 1304 and 
1305, the whole choir was repaired with three new 
4 doors, &c. as was the chapter-houſe, with two new 
4 gabels, all which coft 83gl. 78. 8d.” And Mr. Batte 
ly aſcribes the curious ſkreen at the weſt door of the 


I If he gave. that, the * window 


faſhioned 


den, 
iſle at 
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in the 
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faſhioned ranges, . the letting off of the walls 
which ſeparate the fide ifles from the choir, are pro- 


bably patt of his. work, and he to be looked on as the 
firſt introducer of the Gothic taſte into our church. 


As td the gables of the chapter-houſe, though they | 


could hardly want repairing within an hundred years of 
his death, yet the name of Chillenden in the ſtonework 
of the. great window at the weſt end of it ſeems ſtrongly 
to mark its being built in his time. | 

Mr. Somner, where he mentions this as queſtionleſs, 
gives no reaſons for his pronouncing it ſo, which I 
think he might eaſily have done. 

My reader will excuſe me-if I attempt to 40 it, by 


ſuppoſing the monks ſoon. found that the elegance of 


Chillenden's performances thieatened to eclipſe the 
beauty of their chapter-houſe, notwithſtanding prior 
Eaftry's late improvements there; and rather than this 
ſhould be done by. any buildings ſo near it, and parti- 
cularly by the cloyſter, which was the paſſage to it. 

might pique themſelves ſo far as to have the whole new 
modelled by-the artiſt with whoſe works they were ſo 
bighly delighted. 


the arms of the archbiſhops, Courtney and Arunde), 


in the tonework, in the painted glaſs, and on the curious. 
ceiling of this room, are, I believe, proofs ſufficient to 


put an end to all doubts of this matter. 


Perhaps the eſcutcheon with a dog. ſeiant . ws 
border e which is here ranked with thoſe, two 


* = - : 


we may fappoſe, it Ahe to commemorate. bim 3s 
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If this was was mere conjecture, the name of Chillen - 8 
den, and the ſameneſs of ſtyle here and in the croſs 
ile and body, would ſhow it was not ill grounded; but 
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2 principal benefactor, and his name in the ſtonework 


might do it as chief architect. 
The ſame eſcutcheon we find in the body of the 


church (of his building) at the door near the font. 


Page 112, line 27.] Quere: Whether this head was 
not more probably deſigned for that of prior Molaſh, if 


. archbiſhop Chichely built the Oxford ſteeple from the 
4 ground; Another head anſwering to it, and gilt, fill 
remains entire on the inſide of the windows. 

Page 120, line 11 The diſtich on the old doors off 
che martyrdom may be thus tranſlated : 


bs The place within as ſacred we revere > 
300 Bleſſed St. Thomas ayd a pr there.. 


| Page 123, line 8. The device of every pane of glaz- 
ing, which Sandford calls the Bourchier's knots, ſeem 
to "how who was the builder of i ty ad the ſtructure 


- tvho was the architect. 


Page 143, line 24.] Gervaſe lays, © no marble pil- 
cc lars vere to be ſeen in our church till after the repair 


ce by W. of Sens, and then they abounded here with- 


gut numbers I ſuppoſe he ſpeaks of the little pil- 
lars of Suſſex marble which are very numerous. 
But the building contradicts him very ſtrongly about 


the altar, where the flights of ſteps to the chapel of the 
. Trinity, both in the middle and fide iſles, ſhow that 


ſach pillars were in uſe before theſe ſteps were laid; for 


as the ſteps riſe we find large Pillars ſurrounded by ſuck 


little marble ones, buried by degrees till only their ca- 
Pitals appear above the uppermoſt ſtep. 
Page 149, line 10.] It is not to be doubted that 


when the Ralls of the choir added ſuch a quantity of 
' ſewel to what was fallen in from the roof that the 


aries roſe to 1 5 cubits high, the upper ends of the pil- 
lars 
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lars on each fide not doing e e by the partition 


of thoſe flames, —— be Cd as tO require twelve 
feet of thorqugh repair; but if. this was what Gervas 
meant by lengthening rently he might have expreſſed 
. himſelf better. "PE ode cdl 

Page 161, line 4.] The canopy over it is painted 
with, the. figure of our Saviour, defaced, and the four 
evangeliſts, with. their ſymbols, in ſmall mee 

gat the four corners of it. 1 
Page 195s line 20. A little weſtward of hgh. - 
caſtle, are remains of, an amphitheatre : the bank (low- 
ered by long cultivation) . meaſures in circumference 
about 220 yards; its, height i 16: about ſeven feet above 
N the ground on the outſide, but, within (from whence 
1 the earth was: taken to raiſe it) eleven. feet ſix inches. 
e It is fo ſeated for proſpect that the ſports. could hardly 
be interrupted by ſurpriſe either from land or ſea. 
2 bo Page 97. line 19. This flood: (and ſome . W 


rn 


nel is ſometimes, ary for years together, and 5 
but rarely, it has come down twice in one year. 
— line 20. I call Richborougb, Rotupinm, from 

l Gibſon's note on Camden. The plural, Rutupiæ, 
might ſignify both the channel Wantſum and its ,wo 
caſtles; but ſurely each of them had i its, proper name. 
, line 23. There is a way under the cliff between 
Deal and Dover tog but they who would take theſe. 
ways ſhould enquire how ſafely they may attempt it in 
reſpe& of the tide, and whether no falls of the rock 
have. happened: which: JP: enen them to turn back 
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CHAP. W. 
Of the WINDO Ws. 


lo- poxe mY 


HE art of colouring glaſs is of great attains 
' ſome beautiful inſtances of it are found among 
the beads of the ancient Druids, and therefore when 
Sir William Dugdale ſays, that ( painted glaſs was firſt 
brought into England in the reign of King John, “ which 
degan in 1199 and ended 1216, we muſt u NN 
peaks of the uſe of it in windows. 

Many parts of our church, embelliſhed in this or 
and beautiful manner, were erected before this time; 
but when it was known, we may well ſuppoſe the monks, 
who ſpared no expence in adorning their church by all 
the means they could think of, while offerings at the 
ſhrine of Becket were continually pouring in upon them 
for their encouragement, very ſoon embraced ſuch an 
opportunity of making it appear more glorious than 
ever; the chapel erected in henour of the holy Trini- 
ty, by what till remains, ſeems to have been particu- 
larly diſtinguiſned in this manner, but the defigns ſhow 
chat it was ſo diftinguiſhed in honour: of St. Thomas 
Becket, whoſe ſhrine was placed here, and whoſe hiſ- 
tory ee baue n p Hou Wo eee 


of it. : 
= This is not che — now: The buiddnge 7 


north fide of it have, in great meaſure, preſerved its 
windows from that deſtruction which thoſe on the 
ſouth have ſuffered from ſuperſtition, the wicked wan · 
. of * boys, or of DEST and more unpar- 


donable 


125 ] 
donable fools, who think there is wit in doing miſi 


chief, eſpecially if that miſchief i is done to ſhow Welt Dogs 


contempt of what is ſacred. 


It has already been obſerved that the deſigner of; theſe | 
windows, to ſhow the luxuriance of his fancy; formed 


his hiſtorical pieces in ſmall pannels fitted to their iron 
framing, of ſuch various patterns that no two windows 
were alike : but the variety and elegance of the moſaic 


grounds and borders, and the richneſs of the colour- 


ing are more admired by the curious, and make the 
loſs of what has been deftroyed the more regretted: -; 
In the north iſle, near the organ-loft door; are two 
windows, in much the ſame taſte, but the compart- 
ments not ſo fantaſtically diverſified, and the ſubjects o 
the painting either hiſtorical from the old and new teſta- 
ment, placed as correſpondent to each other, or ſome 
of the parables of our bleſſed Pee 1 erden in 
Latin verſe relating to tbem. trag 
Mr. Somner has given us an enen l 


but theſe two only remain, in ſome parts very ili re- 
paired, as is the caſe in all the coloured windows, burt 


of late more care has been taken of them. 


The figures in theſe have been thought worth obſerv- 


ing, on account of the reſemblance the drapery of the 
figures bears to that in the famous hangings ſaid to 


have been embroidered by the ſiſter of William the Con- 
in Normandy, of 


queror, and till preſerve at Bay 
which prints have been given by f 


er Montfaucon in 


France, and Dr. Ducarel and ola i in England. 1 
Tpbeſe we may ſuppoſe to have been in the dreſs ot 


dhe times, and perhaps not much different from the ha- 

bite of the Romans 2) Sruyght obs 1: 2h eee 
The windows from which the hb receives moſt of 

i lights are in 
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Jacen eee, crowned, en her 


( 216 ] 
Gakihailiagateribe fire in'1174, and in 4 different 
ſtyle from thoſe already mentioned, where thefigeres 


are ſmall and the compartments numerous. 
The range of them runs from the eaſtern corners ' of 
5 the great tower round the croſs iſles and t6 the end of 
the Trinity chapel. The ſubject of them appears to 
have been the genealogy of our bleſſed Saviour. The 
upper half of the firſt (beginning at the north weſt corner 
of the choir) is quite defaced and probably ſo for having 
deen a deſign to repraſent the almighty, the lower hag 
the figure of Adam at * huſbandry- work; with ans 
name to it. ls: 1 (12 9 nl 
Several of the reſt are Without figures, but where any 
- are:remaining, the ſtyle in which they are drawn, and 
the thrones where they are placed, much refemble thoſe 
of the Kings on the obverſe of our earlieſt royal ſeals. 
The names of many of them remain in the following 
ſcheme, · which is the beſt method Lepuld find of ſhow- 
ing the preſent ſtate of them 
No. 10 and gore very large circular windows in the 
north and ſouth heads of the building. That in the 
north ha; eee in its ar Ir egg as deln 7 
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7 Has been n broken. r T 
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ſcales ſupported by a pillar, 5 0 DANIEL, 
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' DESCRIPTION o the WINDOWS. 


| ENTRANCE of the CHOIR, 


NOtTH SIDE. T7 He 
1 Upper diviſion — 1 
2 All lain | 
3 All plain. _ 
4 Upperdivifion TA * 
Lower. ENO. | 
5 Vpper. MATUSALE. . 
Lower. LAMACH. ;. © 3 
NORTH CROSS Avr. 
6 Upper. N. 
a Lower. SEM, *$. 
| 5 No window becauſe of the p 
3 Border only 69-15 vv ah 
9 Border only *. 
10 See page 216. 
11 Plan. 1 S£R | 
1 Upper. Broken, | :. 
Lower, SARAES, 700 . 


. 13 ore PHALECH, + 


F > — Upper. HARE. IN 


130 . 
wer, PHARES. 
16 Upper. ESROM. 
wer. ARAN. 
17 prer a , 


Lower. NAASON.. 0 4 

ENTER BECKET 's CHA Lo 

| Lower. BQOZ., + 
29 Upper. JESSE. 


Only two windows remain to he 


» 4 


33 OBE, 


| 20 Vdper. DAVID REX, 


Lower. NATHAN. 
21 Upper, ROS CAS, 
22 Upper. EZECHIEL. 

Lower. JOSTAS. 
Lower. Broken, 
24 Upper. 
Lower. JOSEPH. 
25 Repaired. Mixed 12 
26 Mixed. 
27 Mixed. 
28 29 30 31 32 plain glaſs, 
GO OUT OF BECKET'S CHAPEL, 


33 
34 Plain. 


Lower. 8 I ſuppoſe 

"SALATHIEL. , 

ENTER THE SOUTH CROSS, 

36 Upper. | JORGBABEL, 
Lower. RESA. 

27 Eee. 9 T 

38 39 Plan. 


4 The ade window amoft | al 


| ENTER uE CHOIR AGAIN» 


45 46 47 48 49 Plain. 
ſpoken of, and theſe | 


are in a quite different taſte from thoſe hitherto men- 
tioned, 1 inwhich the arches are what I call the Norman, 
256 I do theſe the Gothic, being mitred at top and very 
large, with abundance of compartments. in ſeveral 
Rates or * one above 88 divided by. jams of 


$4 1.5 2 1 
F *% kt * 5 | A 
1 : 

. * 5 ba 


2 * 


ſtone · 


t 20 1 


W and each finiſhed at top in form of the 
niches of that order... £1 0 ie 
One of theſe is over the weſtern door of the body, a 
the other in the chapel, called the martyrdom, wich k 
ſhall ſpeak of firſt, becauſe I have already given ſome 
account of it ln chapter XXIX, to which E ſhall add 
ſome very curious obſervations made of it ſince that 
was printed off, avoiding as carefully as I can the re. 
petition of what has been ſaid already. x. 
However zealous the deſtroyers were in defacing 
whatever they found here that related either to St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, or the bleſſed Virgin, they 
ſpared the beautiful memorials of King Edwardthes 
fourth and his family; perhaps, becauſe; at that time 
(1643) they pretended to be good and loyal ſuhjects to 
the King whom they were contriving how to dethrone 
and bring to the block; and had not declared thoſe de- 
ſigns, againſt royal authority, which afterwards oęa 
fioned ſo much confuſion and blodſhed. taickas 
But to deſcribe. the preſent Nate of this\xigdow.: Ain 
The three lower ſtages conſiſt of ſeven e | 
each, and reach up to the turning of the arch, aboye \ 
which the upper part is * into four rows more of N 
ſmall ones. aan, 
The firſt, or appermoſt int of the fe contiins, | 
two ſhields of arms, one of France and England, usr | 
terly, the other of, e fen, palin the . 8 
Bourgchier, * _ * 
The ſecond ſtage has ten prophiers 75 | Caps o on zheir : "if | 
heads, and dreſſed eicher! in robes of crimſon, A Mues 1 [} 


® Quarterly ! rf, argent a croſs later des, cules, between 4 Wa e e i 


fable four Bourchier. 2d. gules a feſſe argent between 32 e 45 Hi 27 
Q% bene 34. 46 Namen 1 en 4 


$3323 34 7 I; 
F * — . 5+: IVY 


CET 


*% 


Ty - 

over which! is a white mantle, with an embroidered 

border, or in a white under garment with a crimſon or 
blue mantle over it, and their names under them, ex- 

cept that the firſt and laſt was, oo gen 8 ard to ad- 


mit of a name. eva] alurns 
Dein Jonas, R 6 e at 
M n Daniel, re eg 7 Am v 
FS 4 Ard FED t iS, loſt, A ö 
The third FRA has the Wies b each holding 


in his hand either his ſymbol or the inſtrument of his 
paſſion, with ay cnt ep in the black _ 


wy the others. 
T4 deus, x . 15 Philippus,. 
*2*Tho.s: 18 Pieter, +. 10 Mattheus, 
3 Johes, 7 Paulus, 11 jJaco min- 


4 Andreas, 8 Thomas, 12 loſt. 
oe omen Rags his fourteen biſhops in epiſcopal 
habits with palls, their copes crimſoh- or blue, each 
carry ying à crofier int his right tinge nn pte in His 
left, With their hames r 
1 S. Dionyfius carrying bis 6 r 
'? "head on his left aim, Thomas, . 


2 8. Wilfridus, L 8 Gregorius with =_ papa 
3 8. Augus epiſc, 85 5 " crown: on. Ne 
8. Martinus, TDN SS '9 Auguſtinus, 
e in white, 10 Anfelmus, ; 
with a crimſon cloak 11 Nicolaus, © HH 


* . 9 on his head, 12 Blaſius, TIN 

SI ound. which” are 13 Alphegus, © 
gk, eee eee, 

1 pole Th: 1 26 ITY ror 97 43447 {4.24 » 
3 If this ſpelling is not ware ant miy vey u. war of 
country? 70 * "£536 


All 


* 


All theſe are in ſmall pannels each juſt big 3 to 
contain - one of them. This and their ſtanding pretty 


far within the ſtone work, preſerved them perhaps from 
the fury of Richard Culmer, when he was e 
here with his whole pike and long ladder. 


The ſeven compartments of the three ranges below 


theſe, are larger-and very N fit to n __ 
little leſs than life. 

I The figures of the firſt deſign i in the THF ot theſe 
are utterly deſtroyed and gone, except that at the turns 
ing of each of the arches is the head of an angel, hold- 
ing an eſcutcheon of arms before his breaſt, from whence 
we may form ſome ee 8 the figures 
which were below them. 


The rm 4e hrgeut a trols guet, Gr dt? Georges e 


ſo we may ſuppoſe under mal was "the pile: of that 
champion. 4 i 


The ſecond is quarterly, finſt" and fourth, argen a 


faltier gules between four martlets ſable, fecundiand 
third, argent a bend ingrailed gules. 1» 

The third Canterbury impaling ande eGenf b but che 
colour loft,” as this was the n of 'Bookans hers 


was probably his effigres. , 


The fourth has the 1 device of the Frini 


Pater non eft Filius, &c. under ' which we may Wage 
was' the repreſentation of God the father, and of Chriſt, 
befides a large crucifix and the picture of the Hely Ghoſt 
in the form of a Dove, mentioned by Culmerpage 21. 


The 5th, gules croſs fleuree between five“ martlets 


Or, the arms of St, Edward the ag whoſe * ; 


ture was undoubtedly under it. 
The 6th; azure, the Trans "RR ove a x well, ON 


The 7th 1 18 loſt. l A 80 * 
** down in each divifion-of the fume range/ 60 9 


20 we Peter King of Caſtile. and Leon. | 


"CY 


f fine figure of ah angel-with golden locks and expanded 
wings, larger than thoſe above, and holding before him 
a ſhield of arms, which by the bearings ſeem to belong 
to the royal perſonages in the range below, and to have 
been removed from their proper places there, at a ge- 
neral repair of the windows, to thoſe they now occupy · g 
Ihe firſt is habited in a large and flowing white robe; J 
his wings are azure, and his. ſhield charged with the 
royal arms, viz, France and en ne with a 
label of three points argent. 
The figure under this in the: next ſtage, i is that of 
Richard of — and are either his own arms or : 
| thoſe of his wiſe, my | 
- The ſecond angel is ' habired and nam; as. the for ſe 
mer; on his ſhield England and France, quarterly, and | 
below Edward of Vork prince of Wales e 
The third is in a cloſer garment, on the bottom of - 
which on the right ſide, is embroidered in gold a fleur 
de lis en, In his Wien! is F rance and England, 
Es 
The fourth is in a eee like the. third, his 
ſhield gules three crowns,, Or per pale. This is over 
the broken compartment between Edward the IVth. and 
bis Queen, and ſeems in the removal to have changed 
Flache with the next who ſupports the Queen's arms. 
The fifth angel has been broken, and is repaired with 
fragments. of, armour; on his {ſhield are the arms of 
Caſtile and Leon, viz. quarterly gules a caſtle Or, and 
argent a lion rampant purpure. This? is above the r 
of his Queen Elizabet un.. 
© _ Theſe arms were borne in right of Elmund of Lang- 
5 ley Duke of Vork, great grandfather of Edward IV, 
whoſe firſt wife, was Iſabel, the younger daughter and 


* : 7 
: 
- & 


LAY, 
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SFS 88 A zz wy: 


La 
The fixth angel has a belt Or eroſſed en ſaltier over 


his ſhoulders; embroidered with croſs croſlets ſable ;_ 


he holds before him a ſhield; which, tho- part of it is 
broken, correſponds exactiy with the ſeal of Elizabeth, 
Edward IVth's Der, as mou by Sandford in "His 
genealogical hiſtory. * ö | 

The ſeventh angels ſhield is ſupported by only one 
belt, like the former, paſſing over his right ſhoulder. 4 
In the range below theſe is the family of King Ed- 
ward 1%, the donor of the window. The middle com- 


2 4 * 
1 I. " | $ . 
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Mr. Sandford Ter HO e her ſeal. but a deſeriptibñ of 


her arms in blazon: viz. France and England quarterly, . empaling quarterly 
of fix pieces, three in chief and three in baſe, 


' 


The firſt quarter is, argent a lion rampant queue forchee gules Nr pro- 


per, and was the paternal coat-armour of her mother's father Peter E. of St. 


Paul, ſurnamed of Luxemburgk. Secondly, quarterly gules a ſtar, argent : 


and azure, ſemee of flower de laces-or? The third as the ſecond, the fourth 


28 the firſt, by the name of Baux, and were the: arms of this Qneen Eliza- 
beth's grandmother, Margaret, the daughter of Francis de Baux, Duke of 


Andree. Thirdly, Barry of ten argent and azure, over all a lion rampant 
_ gules, Luſignian Ciprus. F ourthly, gules three bendlets argent, a chief parted 
per feſs, argent charged with a red roſe, and Or; being the arms of her great 
grandmother, Suſan, daughter of the earl of Urſins, and wife of Francis de 
Baux aforeſaid, Duke of Andree, The fifth is, gules three pallets vary, ar = 
gent and azure, on a chief Or, a label 'of five points azure, borne by the name 
of St. Paul, and was the arms of ——. Counteſs of St. Paul the wife of Guy 
of Luxemburgh, the preat grandfather's father of 'Queen Elizabeth, who in 
the fixth and laſt quarter, placed her ne coat of Wosdvile, vi viz; argent a 
feſſe and canton gules. 

Thus, ſays he, were theſe ſeveral coats marſhalled for the 33 of. this 
Queen, to ſhow the illuſtrious nobility of her maternal deſcent (and itnpaled 
in the royal eſcutcheon with thoſe of King Edward IV, who firſt of alf out 


Kings married his ſubject) in imitation of which many . 554 did the like, 
which ſo encreaſed, that of late ſome have packed near one hu ndred in ca a 


ſhield. 


7* ee firſt Barry of fix pieces Or and azure, on «chief. 
of the firſt two pallets betwixt as many ſquares, - baſe dexter and finiſter of '- 


the. ſecond, an ineſcutcheon argent Mortimer, and ſecondly, Or, x croſy 


pules, by the name {ak The third as the — the fourth as the firſt. } 


#5 SAS < 


_ Fl x ; - 
A 3 - 


Ta? 


W I ſuppoſe, was the large erucifix, which 


Culmer tells us was broken December 13, 1643, with 
the other N. paintings * eg . 
mance. 

The three comportments on ah wal fide tbutain the 
King, the prince of Wales, and the Duke of York; each 
kneeling before a deſk, and turning: eaſtward to the 
place of the crucifix > On the eaſt fide are the Queen 
and five rm og aac min 1 . 
ard iti. | 
The figures are large; and the bake" ond repre- 
Tents rich hangings under a cornice er en wn 

gilt, and fringed with filver. $5 

The hangings hehind the King are paried with a bur 
ple and blue filk, embroidered with filver roſes on a 
golden ſun; which device he took in memory of the 
dattle bf Mortimers croſt, where three ſuns were ſeen 
immediately conjoyning in one. He kneels before a 


deſk or table under a rich canopy of crimſon velvet, 


| holding in his right band a ſceptre which. reſts on his 
- right ſhoulder. ede 

The face is very well preſerved altho? the glaſs has 
been-crack'd ; his hair is flowing and curled, and he 
wears on his 1 arched crown. He has on a rich 
white ſattin embroidered with gold, « over which flows 
2 beautiful crimſon mantle ermined about the ſhoulders. 

That fide of the deſk before which he kneels which 
preſents itſelf to the ſpeQator, 1 is adorned with a fine 
relie vo of St. George in armour trampling on the dra- 
. ag and piercing him with his ſpear. 

In the compartment next behind the King is Edward 
prince of Wales, habited like the King, — and 
holding in Ris hand an open book which lies on an ele- 
kant deſk; his head, which was demoliſhed, has been 


re 


ung 
* 
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replaced by the fair. face of a mitred nat, over which E's 
is an arched royal. crown. His canopy is of a rich blue 
damaſk, and the back ground i is paned with white and y 
green, embroulered with white oftrich- feathers in 


ſockets, with the motto, IC ;DIEN. 


In the compartment behind. him is Richard Duke of 
Vork, the King's ſecond ſon, in every reſpe& reſem- 5 
bling his brother, even to having a mitred head placed 


upon his ſhoulders. He has alſo an arched. crown over 


his head. The canopy over him is of crimſon damatk, 


and the back ground azure embroidered in gold, with 


the device of a Falcon riſing 9p. the Mg within a fet- 


terlock ſomewhat open. 

Sandford ſays: that on St. George's day 1466, the 
King determined that his, ſecond ſan ſhould bear the 
ing, with this difference, a label 
of three points fil vet, on, the firſt part a canton gules * 
and for bis badge a faloon volant filyer membred with 
two ſewels gold within a fetterlock unlocked and ſome- 
what open gold: but the falcons here are gold. -. 

This device Camden (in his remains page 215) tells 
us he gave in memory of his great grandfather Edmund 
Langley, the th ſon of King Edward III. who gave for 


his device a falcon in a ferterlack. cloſed, having then 
Iward 


IV, having obtained the come, gave. now che fetter - 4 


no near hope of the crown, but his deſcendant, |] 


lock Open, $ | 17% i 


Of the great crucifix which. filled the middle com- 
partment, I baus NN ſaid there are now no remains, 


. In the ſhield over the Duke's. in this widow there is ne canton on. 
the label! This may therefore be the bearing of his wife Ann Mowbray, who - 
being the daughter of John Lord Mowbray Duke of Norfolk bose theſe arms | 
u deſcended from n 
8 irt. 3 25th. r. 10 


| 


— * — 
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210 ehe firſt compartment tend of it, and kneeling 
len her face toward it, is Elizabeth Wide vile, or 
Woodvile, Queen of Edward IV, (married to him 
May 1ſt 1464) with her hands joined over an open book 

on a deſk. Her face has been crack'd, but is however 
"preſerved. On her head id H crown of gold, compoſed 
of croſſes patee and fletifs de lis. Her dreſs is of 
white ſattin embroidered with gold, and comes down 
cloſe to the wriſt, over which ſhe has on a rich crimſon 
mantle with an ermined collar over the ſhoulders.— 
"The canopy is crimſon and the back ground azure, em- 
broidered with broom-ftalks, / green and: bearing red 
flowers The deſk has been broken and ill patched up, 
as has the Queen's neck and hair, which have been ri- 
_ diculouſly filled up with an arm and Wen hand 
T prone; ſo as to touch her left cheek. 
I wo ext compartments are filled up with the 
five princeſſes, three in the firſt and two in the ſecond, 
_ Firſt Elizabeth, born Feb. 11. 1466, afterwards mar- 
ried to King Henry VII. Second Cecilie, married to 
1 John Lord (afterwards Viſcount Wells.) Fu i, 
Ann, married to Thomas Duke of Norfolk. 
Bridget of York, the fourth daughter, who very early 
became à nun at Dartford, i is, Dre for that reaſon 
left out. eee 9 200 b 
The fifth daughter, Mary of Vorl, gtomiſed to the 
King of Denmark, but never e for the died 
1482, | a DW x 
The fixth, Margaret, born 1472 dea in kar infancy 
and i is not here. 
The ſeventh, Catharine, mairied' to W. Courtney 
Earl of Devonſhire, ſhe died 1527. 


All theſe are with their faces toward the place of the 
great crucifix. The firſt kticels'before an elegant deik, 
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one another. That on the 


= 227 27 
on i which lies an open book. Her face is 


crimſon, her garment being tied round the waſte with. 


a golden cords" * end of Which err to ; they 4 


ground. E 4 1 # 4 


The other dies are dreſsd alſo In coin but not. 


with the girdle. 1 

The ſecond has on hen one] a whit handkerchief 
bordered with an open 801d . l over te, 
ſhoulders,” ,. e 

The third has no pearls | in 12 coronct. 3255 

The fourth has loſt her head, which has been fapptied! 
by a man's head and neck, with light hair and an er- 
mined collar cloſe up to the chin, below which the 
princeſs's golden locks flow over her ſhoulders. This 


man's head ſeems. of the ſame workmanſhip with the 175 
other figures e. The goroget over this g's head F 
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The fifth has a coronet of pearls. The hair of ant the * 
five is golden. The remaing of the canopy which was 
over them is crimſon, and the back ground azure. \Un+s - 
der each figure was the name and quality of the perſon; 2 
nts improperly 


theſe have been broken, and the 2 1 


put Aether, with ay devign bur to 
CiCs. 


N. the | Facan- 


top is a very large arched crown over the arms of the 
prior irradiated, under which 1 is a very curious piece of 53 


different work from the other parts of this window. 
Under two Gothic niches are two figures looking to 


Fa 


gone, but if 
ſupplied by one of a, ſmaller ſized perſon. - Over ber 7 
head is a circle compoſed of pearls. She is dreſſed in 


After this manner in great meaſure has the. middle 1 
compartment of this range been repaired ; but at the 
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mour, Having on bis dia 6 a 3 face (like Pal- 
lass Gorgon) over which is 4 royal mantle reaching 
from his ſhoulders to his heels. In his right hand he 
carries a ſword; the point of which reſts on that ſhoul- 
der, and his left thumb is tuck in his girdle. 
Dnder the other niche is a lady, not young, and full 
bolom'd: She too is in armour over which is a long 
flowing mantle ; on her head is a helmet, her hair falls 
over her armour and ſhoulders; ſhe holds a ſword up- 
right with her right hand, and cefts-the-lefe on her hip. 
The niches are ſupported by pillars richly orna- 
ented, and over the bending of this arch of the King's 
4 is on each forms in efurZReony" fable TR ar- 
r ieee 
The inſcriptions ctr theſe fines Neem d to 0 no 
relation t to them, belag Tariffs; under the K ing miru. 
ue, as ſanEus is again Wider” the Qn 
Should theſe have been intended for King Henry VI. 
and his martial Queen, Margaret of Anjou. Chance 
fcems to have brought the Jethroner and oe dethroned 
peaceably T_T ET TO 8c 
"6 The loweft ſtage of this Windo has JOG in itz 
comp artments but ſome coats or arms brought hither 
; from othier' parts of the ebufek. "But here 1 ſuppoſe 
wete the Teven large pi Fares f the Vitgin Mary, in 
feyen ſeveral glorious appearances (mentioned page 121) 
of which Richard "Cut tells us Tr bis Dean and 
he News from Canterbuty,, page 22. 
entleman who favoured me with theſe A5 ob- 
2 Thee takes riotice, "That «the great Height of 
75 this Window, and its WoYtherh fftuat on, With one 
de Fall 6 of the cha pter ode very Eofe to ft, occafion 
150 its ae we but liteke e but that whoever 
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„will take the. pains 3 it 1 a rea- 
„ ive, will find his trouble amply rewarded. ? 

To this let me add, that it ſome ſhould think this 
aecount long, or perhaps tedious, I have no doubt but 


the more curious will be glad to ſee ſo particular and 


zeircumſtantial a hiſtory and deſcription of this famous 
piece of art, as it may give ſome idea of what it was in 
its glory, when (as tradition ſays) ten mouney prancy 
were offered for ĩt by a Spaniſh ambaſſador. 
The great window at the weſt end of e as 
d baile 3 in the latter part ths reign of ROS Wee 
about the year 1400. 
It is in the ſame ſtyle as thint juſt n now deſeribed,. bak 
| like that divided by are”; into ſtages and W 
ments. | 4771 
The uppermoſt, bh d cloſe dee the point of the 
mitred arch, contains the arms of Richard II Who 
haying choſen Edward the en for wigs em- 
12 bn n ie. lie 8 
The ſecond range contains fx fmall. Arnie e een 
eee + of his firſt wife on the north, and thoſe t of 
his ſecond on the ſouth ; the former was Ann, daughter 


ol che emperor Charles IV, and Gfter. of Wenceilins, If 


- emperor. and King of Bohemia, wham he married Jan. 
Wen the latter enn nn n 


cbs n A Ln; id 8 ate aufen nk Aire 
| 2 five martlets, Or (the Arms, « of he N A 


rance ſemes and England. | 


; DIG Quarterly Fate ſemed ad Engtika, A Cult * FFT 

4 Aiſplay'd with two heads ſable, being the imperial arms, and zules a“ Hon | 
 Fanypant) queue farchfe/ drgenty, crowned, *Or. the ams of Bohemia. Thie 

mield is not entire, the arms of tho:Queen having ſuffered, _ 1 

. Quarterly, France ſemes and England impaling azure three fleurs FA 

lis, Or. Charles VI. reduced the ſemee of fleurs de lis to three} Ix which he 

yas ores by we ſucceeding King of — N 
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22 of Charles VI. King: of. France, 1 en he eſpouſed 
O80 728, 1396. ae 
Tk * Rags has ten be bo- d 3.30 
5 The urth the eee, with Aa eh kneel- 
ing aud caſing | on the . ade, . another re 

jñſgure on the north. 05 
Below theſe, In the 3 09 of. the Wi 
compartments are ſeven large figures of aur Kings, 
ſtanding under gothic niches very highly wrought. 
They are bearded; have open arowns on their heads 
and ſtrords Or. ſcepters in cheir right hands. They have 
ſuffered and been patched up again, and each had his 
name under bim, but theſe are loft, except that under 
the fourth is mus or, and there are no 
remains of any other inſcription. 
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have we any account of what they once contained.” © 
The workmanſhip of this window is inferior eee 


To rich and beautiful. Perhaps the art itſelf was not 
- arrived to that E in Richard It's reign as in 
8 that gf Edward A e get in 


: henſions, that it may ſuffer by the kindneſs” of ſome, 
- who rating: my abilities higher than I do, have raiſed. 
3 Cock: expectations as it may not anſwer. 


Soil may furviſh new materials EMS a more ; perfe& | 


oh account'of my native de 1 22 20 think * Eber 

loft... ow, - 5% 4 443629615 $1 5 — 5 Ek. 
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